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Where you want mutative continuity and design correlation, I want a closet! 


By ‘lan Dunn for SRCHITECTURAL RECORD 


To tell the architect what his client needs, and 
show the client what his architect can do— 
that is the function of Architectural Record's 
deep-digging editorial collaborations with busi- 
ness papers that clients read. The results? Better 
buildings for clients and more business for the 


architects whom the Record serves! 


In 1944 the Record’s editorial collabora- 
tions gave facts on the value of architectural 
service to 145,000 readers of leading maga- 
zines in the hospital, hotel, school, store, 
theater and other major fields, 
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War Construction Rises 


In the months immediately 


ahead, architects and engineers 
are going to be busier on plang 
and specifications for war con. 
struction factories. hospi- 


tals, housing and military 


facilities — than at any time 


in the past year. 


Serving War-Busy Readers 


Renewed emphasis on war 
construction finds the Record, 
as always, serving its readers 
in terms of the work they are 
doing. In February, in March 
and every month while the 
need exists, the Record will 
give architects and engineers 
up-to-the-minute information 
on significant developments in 
design and construction that 
are directly applicable to 
war structures, 


Architectural Assignment No. 2 


Carrying beyond the war effort, 
and almost as essential in its 
way to the nation’s future se- 
curity. is another architect- 
engineer assignment that 
somehow must be executed 
simultaneously. That is the 
designing of construction to 
provide a job for the one worker 
in every nine who will look to 


the building industry, directly | 


or indirectly, for his livelihood 
when the war ends. 


Many More Airports Needed 


Now here is the need for : 


architect-engineer services 
greater than in the field of air- 


wort design. Today there are J 
I ) 


some 3,000 airfields in the 


United States. Double that | 
number will be needed within § 


five years after the war, the 
CA \ estimates. To aid the 
architects and engineers who 
are at work today on plans 
and specifications for both 
war and postwar airports, 


the Record will publish in \pril 


in collaboration wit! \ero § 


Digest, authoritative aeronau- 
tical magazine—a compre 
hensive study of airport design. 
The newest developme its m 
ground plans, structure- and 


equipment for airports ranging § 


from giant trans-ocean (cormr 


nals down to “airpark: for 
personal aircraft will be pre 
sented in accurate de m 


both publications. 
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Left—“I like the clear photo of the product and 
the operation drawings. The copy is pertinent. 
Good.” 


Right —“Swell job. The illustration will answer 
most questions. The list of features is fine. Ex- 
cellent engineering ad.” 


“Open view is excellent. Individual identification of im- 
portant parts gives clarity to picture. They indicate the 
range of each product—which many advertisers neglect. 
This gives me factual information. This is a very good ad.” 


VERSATILE CORNING 
UNNEMS AMO TwrMLens 
FL UG-O GUIDE Pamas 








“I like copy that doesn’t 
around but gets right to 
point. This ad does that. | 
has something to say abe 
the new product. Good ill 
trations, too.” 
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by STANLEY E. COHEN, 
Washington Correspondent, 
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— the excitement over war 
production, and organization of 
the peace, key government ofhcials 
we nearing agreement on the policies 
which the United States will advance 
in an effort to build an export boom 
ifter the war which may reach the 
wemingly fantastic figure of $10,- 
100,000,000 a year. 

Everyone in and out of govern- 
ment agrees that such a boom is in- 
dispensable to a prosperous postwar 
America, and while there are many 
disagreements among the planners, it 
s encouraging to discover that ba- 
ically, Washington is moving ahead 
on a program to provide a solid finan- 
tal basis for trade, freedom from 
bothersome economic restrictions, and 
in active program to promote accept- 
ince of American goods. 


Agreement on Who Will Do Trading 


Particularly on the point of who 
tall do the actual trading, there 
wems to be little disagreement within 
the administration: the United States 
will insist that orderly international 
trade must be based on the activities 
of private exporters, and not upon the 
mechanizations of any government 
super-cartel. 

We have already had ample evi- 
tence of this policy. Even with the 
"ar continuing, large areas of lib- 






































fated territories have been reopened 
‘or private exporters so that in No- 
rember, 1944, non-lend-lease exports 
‘quall November 1941. More dra- 
Matic was the debate at the Chicago 






_— mference when the United 
tates rejected British proposals that 










imternational air travel should be a 
80Vernm ent monopoly. 
Without exception, U. S. delegates 
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$10,000,000,000 Yearly Export Trade 


Scen In Present Government Plans 


to international conferences are fight- 
ing to pull down trade barriers. They 
oppose private or public cartels and 
monopolies in any field of trade. They 
advance economic proposals which 
will make exporting attractive to pri- 
vate operators. 

The basic point on which U. S. 
officials agree in opposing cartels is 
that no economy can continue to ex- 
pand if competing business men agree 
to divide markets, suppress new ideas, 
fix prices and generally reduce the in- 
centive to improve operating methods 
and develop better merchandise. In 
business and government alike, the 
call now is to expand the American 
economy to absorb returning veterans 
and war workers—a project which 
calls for 60,000,000 useful jobs, ac- 
cording to administration estimates, 
only a few less by the estimate of 
industry’s Committee for Economic 
Development. 


Ten Billion in Export Trade 

State Department officials believe 
that the Bretton Woods agreement 
offers a foundation of economic sta- 
bility upon which to begin building 
a $10,000,000,000 export trade. They 
agree with Wendell Berge, anti-trust 
chief of the Department of Justice, 
that free competition on a world-wide 
scale is the second essential, and final- 
ly, they are aware of the fact that 
salesmanship is needed to close the 
deal. 

The international atmosphere in 
which trading will take place will be 
determined by agreements yet to be 
signed by the Big Three powers, but 
the “International Bank of Recon- 
struction and Development” set up 
at Bretton Woods and the organiza- 
tion mapped at Dumbarton Oaks may 
be indicative of some small achieve- 
ment already. 

The International Bank is valued as 
a factor in minimizing unstable and 
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restrictive exchange rates, but more 
important, it stands as a source of 
buying power for liberated countries 
which must reconstruct their indus- 
tries, transport, cities, agriculture and 
trade. In urging that the U. S. con- 
tribute its share toward the Bretton 
Woods fund, President Roosevelt 
pointed out that it offers long-term 
credit to liberated countries to be 
spent to procure equipment in coun- 
tries where it is available. The risks 
of the loans are spread equitably 
among all member nations. 

To insure that the Bretton Woods 
organization and other economic coun- 
cils which will be established from 
time to time have accurate information 
on which to operate, the Dumbarton 
Oaks treaties provide for a “Social 
and Economic Council,” which is in 
fact a super-research organization on 
economic, financial and social mat- 
ters. 


Credit Terms Expanded 


Financial assistance to American ex- 
porters will not be limited to the long- 
term funds in the hands of buyer- 
nations. President Roosevelt is asking 
that the ten-year old Export-Import 
Bank be expanded to handle short and 
medium-term credits for exporters, 
and long-term credit for reconstruc- 
tion and development where special 
American interests are involved. 

Aside from credit and financial sta- 
bility, no one problem causes as much 
confusion as the cartel issue. Here we 
find signs of a minor split within our 
own government, Justice and State 
Departments generally unequivocally 
opposed to any modification of the 
anti-trust laws as applied to foreign 
trading; the FTC and many officials 
of the Department of Commerce 
holding that American firms should 
be permitted to cooperate in meeting 
foreign competition abroad. 


(Continued on page 56) 













LEADS THAT LOSE EM 


By BURTON SCHELLENBACH* 


f sremewess, behind that door, is 
an average copywriter. As such, 
he isn’t very important, until you re- 
member that about 80 or 90 per cent 
of the advertising written today is 
turned out by “average” copywriters, 
and that, in many cases, very little 
happens to it after they get through 
with it. Maybe we'd better open that 
door a crack and see what’s going on. 
Lefhingwell has just passed through 
the first stage of getting his material 
organized to write an advertisement. 
He has everything in nice, logical 
order and has stuck a piece of yellow 
paper in the mill. His nicotine-stained 
index fingers hover over the keys. 
Hmmm. . . now, let’s see, he’s rumi- 
nating, better start this story at the 
beginning. War product. Helps speed 
equipment to fighters. Hmmm 
give it scope. The fingers start to 
tap, and if we bend over Lef’s shoul- 


der, we can just make out his lead 


sentence. “The... current war... 
is a gigantic effort .. . requiring . . . 
the best that American Industry 


can give.” 
Starting at the Beginning 


Leffingwell has started at the be- 
ginning. In the course of the next 
few sentences, he will narrow the war 
down to the problem of transporta- 
tion, the problem of transportation 
down to trucks, the matter of trucks 
down to ignition wires, and the mat- 
ter of ignition wires down to Spas- 
modic Ignition Wires, the subject of 
his ad. If Leffingwell, his agency and 
his client are lucky, there is now a 
copy chief hovering somewhere near 
ready to cut out everything he’s writ- 
ten so far. 

Why do this to Leffingwell? Be- 
cause someone must teach him—and 
the hundreds of other average copy- 
writers dutifully pounding away— 
that leads are important. That read- 
ers won't wade through a “stage set- 
ting” process won’t push aside 
the beans to get down to the pork. 

And if you think I’m speaking as 
a perfectionist, or a know-it-all, or a 
self-styled expert on the nuances of 
copy, just forget any such idea. I’m 
. utive who is now an 


*A former agency ere 
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not even being original. Reams of 
paper and quarts of words have been 
dedicated to this subject before, but— 
dammit—no one seems to pay any at- 
tention. Readers, in about the same 
percentage, keep on turning scantily- 
read pages, in about the same per- 
centage, to the disappointment of av- 
erage copywriters (in about the same 
percentage). Why, in the name of 
Cheltenham can’t we learn this one 
simple thing before we concern our- 
selves with gaze motion and dynamic 
symmetry and milline rates? 


Look at the Lead in Any Ad 


Okay, so you don’t believe it. Then 
do as I did—have your secretary lift 
just the lead sentence from all the 
dominant advertisements—the ones 
that cost big dough—in any issue of 
any magazine. Have her type ’em 
on a sheet of paper. Then sit down 
and ask yourself how many of them 
would invite you—nay, force you to 
read further. Ask yourself how many 
of them make you stop and think, 
or even tell you something you don’t 
already know. 

Here are some from a current issue 
of one of our most impressive execu- 
tive magazines: 

Many industries are at the crossroads 

In its shops, plants and factories, Ameri- 
ica is producing the wherewithal of war 

Air-borne cargo has become tremen- 
dously important in global warfare. 


Ahead—lies a great new world 
Paper and milk are among man’s most 
useful commodities. 


Oil transportation has come far and 
fast since the days of the early whalers. 

There. Aren’t those a bunch of 
doozies? Mind you, those are some 
of America’s great advertisers speak- 
ing. Not the pikers. Not companies 
whose advertising is written by the 
boss’s son. I selected those lead sen- 
tences in five minutes, starting at the 
front cover, and stopping on page 35. 
That magazine has 272 pages 
Searching Out Leads Is Good Sport 

It would be fun to go on through 
that magazine and see how many sim- 
ilar droopy leads we could find. But 
there’s no need for me to use the valu- 
able pages of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
for such sport—you can do it your- 
self anywhere, any time—even in the 
back issues in your dentist’s office. 


in the U. S&S. Naval Reserve 
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You know, it’s a funny thing aboy 
lead sentences. It’s my contention 
and I freely admit I don’t kno 
enough scientific gobbledygook 
prove it—that the lead sentences of 
an advertisement are actually more im 
portant than the headline—if you con 
sider getting your message read the 
real criterion of importance. Why? 
Because, when a reader encounters 
nice full-page, two-color advertise 
ment, a split-second’s glance at the 
signature will usually signal him 1 
stop just a minute and absorb just ; 
smidgin of the message from headline 
(no matter how poor) and _illustr- 
tion. But that’s not advertising 
That—as a beautiful piece of Tim 
promotion copy said, some time ago, 
“js just seeing your name in print.” 
No, boys, if you’ve really got some- 
thing to say that makes it worth while 
to put in copy, then you’ve got t 
get that copy read with a lead that 
demands it. 


Comics and Fiction Show 
How to Do It 


How anyone who reads fiction— 
yes, even pulps . . . who goes to movies 
—even horse operas . . . how anyone 
who is even capable of reading the 
daily comic strips can fail to benefit 
from their lessons, and keep on turn- 
ing out stodgy, droopy, complex, un- 
interesting or otherwise unsatisfactory 
lead sentences for advertising copy ' 
beyond me. Hard work? Hell, it’s 
easier, when you're writing to a good 
lead. Nine times out of ten there 1s 
a perfect lead, or at least the idea for 
one, buried in the middle of Leffing- 
well’s copy. 

I was fortunate. When | was 1 


Leffy’s shoes, I had a copy chief whose 


reaction to my copy was very con 
sistent. I would enter his office with 
a masterpiece in my hand. He'd look 
up, grin pleasantly, and motion mé 
to a chair. No matter whether ! 
thrust the morsel at him or laid ™ 


on his desk, he would always (!) 
adjust his glasses, (2) pick up + per 
cil, (3) cross out my first po raph, 
(4) start to read. After a fe veeks 


of this I got the idea and | n to 

start my copy with the pork stead 

of the beans .. . the speaking ©11rae 
ters instead of the stage sett 
(Continued on page 96 
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by ROBERT L. FEGLEY 
Aircraft Instruction Section, 
Seneral Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Part One of Three 


_— don’t begin writing an in- 
struction book by running over 
0 a typewriter and dashing off the 
frst stanza. There are a number of 
things to do before you start the 
tual writing. Some of these pre- 
iminary steps are only too easy to 
wer-look or by-pass. But experience 
proves that they cut the total pro- 
duction time greatly, and make the 
entire job easier. 

First, you must learn what’s wanted. 
find out exactly what equipment is 
0 be covered in your instruction 
tok, and from whom you can get 
nformation about it. Figure out ex- 
wily what instructions are required, 
0 what specification they’re to be 
witten, when they’re to be delivered, 
ind who gets them. 


See What Is Presently Available 

When you have decided what kind 
t instruction books will fill the re- 
quirements of the job, find out if any 
ae already available. If they are, in 
the form required, merely notify the 
ptson who issued the requisition. If 
astruction books are available, but 


wey aren’t in the form specified, re- 
"ew the matter with the commercial 
contact man, perhaps he can arrange 
‘or the customer to accept them as 
they are, 

Also. there may be instruction 
‘ks on a previous model of the 
*quipment. Thus instead of writing 
entire new book for the latest 
model, you can revise the older one, 


OF issue revision sheets to cover the 
Pages that are wrong. 





HOW % Qué 
LYutleuclion Cocks 


Notes from the experiences of the General Electric 
Company in the preparation of instruction books. Tried 
and true methods to apply to your postwar program 
of maintenance manuals and sales training literature 


Keep your eyes open at this stage 
of the game for chances to use books 
that are already printed. A bit of 
scouting about in advance can pre- 
vent a lot of unnecessary work. 


Where to Get Information 
For Instruction Books 


After you have acquainted yourself 
with the requirements, review the job 
with the engineers to determine in 
what form you want the material 
supplied and on what time schedule 
they can supply it. 

In many cases, jobs will be so 
small, or their pattern so definite, that 





“Burns says he'll start when he understands 
it—and not a day sooner.” 


the engineering division will be able 
to supply you quickly with complete 
text and photographs. 


Sometimes after the editor, engi- 
neer, and artist have outlined and 
visualized the book, it will seem best 
for the engineer to write a first draft 
of the book. Then the editor will 


edit or partially rewrite the text. 


In still other cases, it may be agreed 
that the engineering division will sup- 
ply only the raw facts—written down, 
but not organized into an instruction 
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book, and not according to any 
definite specifications. On receiving 
material of this kind, the editor will 
write the book, passing it on to the 
engineering division for review and 
approval. 

In every case, however, the editor 
is finally responsible for the organiza- 
tion and style of the book, while the 
engineer is responsible for its technical 
accuracy. This is a good distinction to 
remember should a disagreement arise 
during preparation. 


Study the Equipment and Drawings 


Let’s assume that you—the editor— 
are going to write the book yourself. 
The first step is to study the equip- 
ment about which you’re going to 
write. To do a good job you must 
have a piece of the equipment to 
study, draw, and photograph. If it’s 
new equipment, you must be sure 
to get one of the first pieces that 
comes off the production line, other- 
wise the customer will be getting 
equipment without adequate instruc- 
tions on use and maintenance. 


With the help of the engineers as- 
signed to the job, get to know the 
parts of the equipment, take it apart, 
and put it together again. Look at 
it from the standpoint of one who 
must operate the equipment. 


Don’t start to write about the 
equipment until you understand it. 
(Of course, this carries the opposite 
caution—don’t take a lifetime to get- 
ting around to the actual writing 
of the book, like the elderly gentle- 
men in the accompanying cartoon.) 

This is also a good time to look 
up other instruction books on similar 
equipment, and see how they treat 
the subject. Often you can clip out 
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entire portions which, with minor re- 
visions, can be used in your new 


book. 


Next, get all the assembly draw- 
ings, detail drawings, connection dia- 
grams, elementary diagrams, and 
photographs that you can find. Your 
instruction book should contain a list 
of all the major blueprint drawings 
of the entire assembly and the major 
subassemblies. 


Since the need for these will come 
up frequently, you may as well do 
the whole job at once and have all 
the material at your finger tips when 
you start. 


Make an Outline 


Now that all available source ma- 
terial is at hand, and you under- 
stand the equipment, it’s time to get 
something on paper. You may feel 
tempted by this time to start out 
with the first page of the book, and 
tear on through. But it doesn’t work. 


Before you begin to write in de- 
tail, you will find it exceptionally 
worth while to write (with the help 
of the engineer) a rather compre- 
hensive outline.” 


If the equipment about which 
you're writing contains several sub- 
assemblies, determine in which order 
you could most intelligently present 
them. Perhaps you personally will find 
it easier to write about the simpler 
ones first, but your outline should 
present them in the order in which 
they can be most easily understood 
by the reader. 


They should be presented so that 
the reader understands not only the 


*Editor’s Note A subsequent install- 
ment of this series will contain a typical 
outline used by = the 
Company 


General Electric 





on the Alaska Highway 


DIETZGEN 











wont hurt to let him try!" 


subassemblies, but also their inter- 


relation. 
Visualize the Book 


Well, you have an outline. But 
there is still another consideration be- 
fore you begin to write: illustrations. 
These must be pretty well planned 
even before you begin your detailed 
writing, or you will find that your 
copy makes inadequate reference to 
them. 

Also, illustrations can often save 
a lot of writing, so it’s worth while 
to investigate the possibility of illus- 
trations before you begin writing. 


How to go about this varies with 
the cireumstances. Sometimes the illus- 
trative problems are pretty clear-cut, 
and you can decide what you will 
use without referring to anyone else. 
However, in General Electric we have 
a special visuals section, where there 
are artists who have special training 
and experience in illustrating and 
laying out instruction books. 


After the outline has been written, 
the editor, the engineer, and one of 


Cover Picture Story 


| orien ALLY enough, the engineers stringing cables for the suspension bridge 
pictured on the cover are building a bridge across the Peace River in Canada, 
in order to hurry the fortifications of our country against the onslaughts of 


an enemy during war. 


This bridge is part of the highway to Alaska built by U. S. engineers in record- 
breaking time. Not only is this highway an important element m the protect 
program of our country and Canada, but it will probably be the stimulus to 4 
large traveling public when peace again returns. 

The illustration, done in water color, was made by artist D. L. Gillen 
Eugene Dietzgen Company, Chicago, advertisement, and was handled unde: 
supervision of art director Larry Stults of Kirkgasser-Drew agency, Chicago. 
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the artists can sit down together and 


“visualize” the book. 


The term “visualize” means tp 
draw up rough, preliminary sketche 
of the illustrations and the possible 
page arrangements. There are many 
advantages to visualizing a book be. 
fore you begin to write it. Such 4s. 














1. You get the ideas of several 
men with slightly different viewpoints 
The engineer, interested primarily jn 
getting the facts written with tech. 
nical accuracy; the artist, interested 
primarily in using the graphic arts 
to their best advantage; and the editor, 
interested primarily in a well-written, 
well-organized, attractive book. % 
that all these viewpoints can hk 
combined to best advantage, it is 
well to have them united before the 
material is written, instead of trying 
to make modifications afterwards. In 
this way you will be able to produce 
one unified book instead of three 
separate books printed under one 
cover. 
























be me: 
® res 


2. You save time all around. By 
agreeing on the main points and gen- 
eral organization of the book, you Minin 
prevent a lot of time-consuming re- @vthin 
vision. And many of the drawings Mbuto 
and photographs can be made on the @ Inas: 
basis of the visuals, even while you Mximar 
are writing the copy. Thus, the en- Mis la 
gineer, artist, draftsmen, photograph- Mi the 
ers, and editor can be working on the Bodust: 
book at the same time. 























ims | 



















3. You make your job easier. First  Hov 
of all, you have to think the book Hin t 
through completely as you sit down Hjue, | 
with the artist to visualize it. But By pr 
you needn’t slow up this process by Bijecti 
searching around for proper words Bie est 
and phrases, as you would have t0 Bi, 

(Continued on page 144) vith 
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E. L. SCHROEDER 


Seneral Sales Manager, 
ictor Animatograph Corporation, 
avenport, lowa 


JisUAL training, transmitted in the 
form of 16-mm. sound motion 
jctures, will be a tool of prime im- 
prtance to America’s peacetime in- 
dustry. Its high place in the nation’s 
konomy is assured. 
This tool has many uses, ranging 
om imparting the “know-how” to 
he men and women at the machines, 
w research, technological and _ sales 
mining and a host of other services 
rithin the plant and out in the dis- 
mbutor and consumer fields. 
Inasmuch as this article is intended 
mmarily to be of informational value, 
‘is largely confined to an exposition 
f the place of 16-mm. in sales and 
adustrial applications. 


ims Have Wide Usage 


> 


t 


How extensively the visual educa- 
tn tool may be used depends on the 
mw, kind and variety 
t products, problems, 
bectives and needs of 
® establishment. Some 


ove and bo 
MOVIES ARE USED IN INDUSTRY 


will and understanding with films 
dramatizing their services and their 
place in the economy of their area of 
operation. Such pictures are shown 
at meetings of women’s clubs, lunch- 
eon clubs, business associations and 
other group gatherings. Similar pro- 
cedures are followed by other organ- 
izations dealing with large segments 
of the population, such as major auto- 
mobile companies, food makers and 
other consumer products manufactur- 
ers, and even non-consumer goods 
producers who strive for general pub- 
lic confidence and appreciation. 

Inasmuch as only a small percentage 
of establishments in commerce who 
could make good use of visual educa- 
tion are availing themselves of the 
tool and also because some of those 
already employing it are not getting 
the full potential benefits, it is best 
to outline a few basic and specific 
procedures. 


Ideal for Introducing New Products 


Let us assume that an organization 
in peacetime is bringing out a new 





machine and that the product incor- 
porates innovations of various kinds. 
For effective distribution there must 
first be a thorough understanding of 
the machine and what makes it a su- 
perior product. The establishment has 
a large distributor organization scat- 
tered over the country and the prob- 
lem is to get the story to them quick- 
ly. In prewar days it was a fairly 
simple, although quite expensive pro- 
cedure, to hold a convention or a 
series of distributor meetings to in- 
troduce the product. But the heads 
of this imaginary organization decide 
there is no time for such gatherings, 
and they determine to utilize motion 
pictures in sound to help spread their 
story. 

The first step is for the sales man- 
ager, the advertising manager, the 
engineers and production 
managers to meet and discuss the 
problem of how to pictorialize the 
product and the salient points to be 
emphasized. Once the decision is 
made, a reputable producer of motion 
pictures is summoned 
and the desires are out- 
lined. He is thorough- 
ly indoctrinated so that 


company 


ty large companies, he, in turn, with his 
ah their far-Qung experience in such mat- 
ilies: we te in tee ters, can help outline 
oe gala patend the “script” for sight, 
€ ’ g i 
— Mis nh pid sound and sequence. 
: é Once the form and 
a and dealers to detail of presentation 
"wualizin g products for are agreed upon, the 
p» Consumer, training sound picture is made, 
‘W workers, re-train- and in color if desired. 
*3 old vorkers in new Essential parts of the 
“niques, re-training new product are em- 
“mec war veterans, phasized; a close-up of 
Pe tudies, job their operation is 
‘ules, safety work, shown; the parts them- 
*trodu 1g new equip- selves can be pictured 
‘nt, research, engi- separately for more in- 
“ting and for many timate visibility, and 
ter purposes. where desired, animated 
Many of them, par- drawings are made for 
‘cularly in public ser- incorporation in the 
‘we fields like gas and film. 
“ectric power com- With the completion 
oe “oy d a Production scene from “For Safety's Sake," Sarra, Inc. production for the National of the ry _ Comes 
public g Safety Council. The film deals with the safe operation of power-driven hand tools the first step in the 
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education or training program—its 
showing to the sales force. 


Arranging Showings 


When the salesmen are fully indoc- 
trinated, a number of prints of the 
film are made, depending on the ex- 
tent of the distributor organization. 
Advance arrangements are made for 
distributor meetings in selected cities, 
and the salesmen go into the field with 
prints of the film. In this way, they 
cover their territory quickly, economi- 
cally and tell their story graphically. 
Prints of the film are also given to 
distributors for use with groups of 
dealers or industrial buyers. 

An important point in such sales- 
man, distributor and dealer education 
is that the story is told exactly the 
way the company wants it told, both 
orally and visually, and in the proper 
sequence. There is no chance for error. 

The cost of this educational tool, 
considered from the standpoint of its 
functions, effectiveness and speed, is 
modest. The actual cost of making a 
sound motion picture ranges from 
several hundred to several thousand 
dollars, depending on the amount of 
detail. Extra prints cost but a few 
dollars. There are many reliable pro- 
ducers of motion pictures in various 
parts of the country, with production 
headquarters or representatives in all 
large cities, readily available for con- 
sultation. 


Films for Employe Training 


The foregoing is but one example 
of an infinite variety of applications 
of the salesman - distributor - dealer 
visual education technique. From the 
numerous inquiries received from all 
kinds of business establishments, it is 
safe to forecast a huge postwar in- 
crease in this mode of training. 

Of equal importance to industry 
are the possibilities opened up for in- 
side organization training. Here the 
sound motion picture has almost limit- 
less opportunities. 

Several of the nation’s great indus- 
trial establishments have well organ- 
ized film departments which they 
maintain under the joint direction of 
their personnel and advertising and 
sales executives. They determine what 
kinds of pictures are necessary to meet 
specific needs, whether they be for 
intra-organization or outside use. They 
train their own instructors in the use 
and interpretation of the motion pic- 
ture tool and route pictures through 
the various departments or out into 
the field, as required. 

Certain types of films, such as those 
dealing with safety, are readily avail- 
able from government and private 
film libraries. These can be rented at 
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low cost. If a safety training film is 
required to meet a special problem, a 
professional producer makes it accord- 
ing to specifications. 

The large business organizations 
may have anywhere from ten to 50 
of the portable 16-mm. projectors, 
the number depending on how widely 
motion pictures are used and the num- 
ber of branches to be covered. The 
16-mm. instrument is used because of 
its portability, simplicity of operation 
and of still greater importance, be- 
cause of the safety film used. This 
film is made from non-inflammable 
acetate cellulose stock and is so slow 
burning as to make it to all intents 
and purposes non-inflammable. The 
35-mm. or professional projector and 
film, used in motion picture theaters 
and other similar places, are required 
by law and fire insurance rules to be 
housed in special fireproof booths, as 
the film is made from highly inflam- 
mable nitrocellulose. 


How Some Companies Use Films 


Let us take some examples of the 
industrial uses of sound motion pic- 
tures. New worker training, particu- 
larly when it involves an intricate 
machine operation, is of great impor- 
tance. First a motion picture is made 
of the machine or the several ma- 
chines involved in actual operation. 
Every move is shown, with the right 
and the wrong way being pointed out. 
The danger points are particularly em- 
phasized. In large or small groups, 
the new workers are shown the do’s 
and dont’s, and the instructor stops 
the film at will to drive home a spe- 
cific point. The picture may be run 
several times to make sure the story 
has been absorbed. Trainees are en- 
couraged to ask questions, and the in- 
structors take great care to make sure 
that everyone leaves with full knowl- 
edge of the subject. This technique 
has been found to be invaluable to 
the employe and the plant. It is both 
an educator and, to a large degree, a 
preventor of accidents and machinery 
breakdowns and definitely helps main- 
tain an even flow of production. 


The same technique is followed in 
time and motion studies. Here the 
foremen, the engineers, and the per- 
sonnel director get together to deter- 
mine the lesson to be taught. Once 
they work out their ideas, a picture is 
made. It may be of the “before and 
after” type. Often the foreman of 
the particular department involved 
and some of his men are the “actors.” 
This is done advisedly as a morale 
factor. The workers in the depart- 
ment know the “actors”—they are 
their own fellow workers and are 
more prone to accept what they do 


and preach than from strangers in ; 
professional cast. 

The pictures project graphically th 
loss of time entailed by waste motion 
and the result is a very definite saving 
in production time, which, of courg. 
shows in the balance sheet of the 
business. 


Aid in Retraining Veterans 


These same pictures are of profound 
value in re-training the many thou. 
sands of workers being released by the 
Armed Services. Nearly 1,500,009 
men have been released and most of 
them are either already back in, o 
returning to industry. During their 
absence, radical changes have taken 
place in many operations; new ma- 
chinery has come into use and the 
veterans must be trained all over 
again. 

What the sound picture can do for 
an industrial organization was force. 
fully summed up recently by the per- 
sonnel director of one of the nation’s 
great manufacturing establishments in 
an address in which he said: 

I wonder how many of you realize how 
industry depends on 16-mm. film? We 
use it in our experimental department 
We use it to recruit workers. We use it 
getting into production. We use it in 
sales and sales promotion. We use it in 
assisting our dealers and distributors in 
helping to service equipment and we use 


it to keep principal buyers aware of our 
product. 

I think less important to a lot of peo 
ple, but very important to me, is the use 
of 16-mm. film in personnel and indus 
trial engineering. Its application has been 
a boon to industry. We have used to 
train new workers. We have used it to 
train supervisory help, both new and old, 
and, I think just as important, we have 
used it to train technicians. 

n industrial engineering we have used 
it to make time studies and we are going 
to use it more. Any of you meeting pay 
rolls today who are working on a wage 
incentive system know what I'm talking 
about. Your time studies have to be ac 
curate. With a motor driven camera 
neither you nor your union organization 
can dispute it. 

Process analysis may mean 
to you. Work simplification an 
study may mean a great deal to you 
These are a few applications that industry 
has made, and, they are legion 


How to Distribute Your Films 


There are occasions when an organ 
ization desires to show certain films 
to technical, semi-public or purely 
public groups. In that event, there 
are several ways to circulate the films. 
One is to approach these groups di- 
rectly, particularly if they are 19 the 
immediate area of operation, with 4 
description of the subject, and offer 
to make a print available for shown 
Should the group lack the necessafy 
equipment, the company shou! sup 

(Continued on page 88) 
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NDUSTRIALIZED FARMS 


n important but largely untapped 
arket for the products of industry 


6. D. CRAIN, JR. 


x discussing industrial markets, 


most advertising and sales executives 
k about manufacturing, mining, 
snsportation and public utilities, but 
om mention farming. Why not— 
xe farms, looked at merely from 
be standpoint of their production re- 
sirements and operating methods, 
oresent one of the biggest industrial 
tivities in the world? 

Without trying to strain over def- 
tions, let’s remember that the de- 
opment of power farming, hastened 
y the reduction of farm populations 
he to migrations of country boys to 
w cities, plus the higher cost of farm 
bor, has mechanized most farming 
rations. And where you have pow- 
generation and transmission, and 
: use of power-driven machinery 
x performing various operations, you 
rtainly have an industrial market. 
wal Electrification Growing 

Equally significant is the growth of 
mal electrification. Backed by gov- 
ment policy, which is committed 
pthe idea of helping farmers to be 
mosperous and to reduce the drudgery 
t producing necessary crops of foods 
md fibers, and implemented by the 
tk of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
mstration, farms are rapidly be- 
t provided with central station 
mice which is making it possible to 
mrate all kinds of household and in- 
trial equipment with low-cost elec- 
« Current. 

ln talking about the farm market 
wm the standpoint of the industrial 
Vertiser, we can forget the farm as 
ut of the general consumer market 
tthe United States. Farm publica- 
ms, as a matter of fact, have been 
‘Susy selling their market to gen- 
advertisers that they seem to have 
Mtlooked the opportunity to drama- 
% the amazing facts which relate to 
an industrial market. Manufac- 
“ts of industrial goods have had to 
“cover ic for themselves in most 
Aves, 

First of all, let’s take a look at the 
“tistics, As the 1945 edition of the 
NDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February, 


Market Data Book points out, there 
are over 6,000,000 farms whose an- 
nual income is more than $19 billion 
dollars. The value of the farms is 
$33.6 billions, plus another $3 billion 
worth of equipment. Over 30,000,000 
people live on farms, representing al- 
most one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. They own and 
operate over 1,000,000 motor trucks 
and 4,000,000 automobiles. Over 


2,000,000 farms are lighted with elec- 
tricity, more than double the number 





A complete woodworking shop is a big help 
when repairs, or even new equipm't is needed 





Portable welding equipment aids this farmer 
to repair damaged machinery where it stands 
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in 1930, while 2,780,000 are within a 
quarter-mile of an electric distribu- 
tion line. 

That will give you a quick picture 
of the vast extent of the farm market 
and an idea of its investment in ma- 
chinery and its accessibility to central 
station service. Thus it is obvious 
that farmers are industrial operators 
in the sense of having vast numbers 
of machinery which are power-driven, 
and that they can and do use many 
kinds of equipment, materials and 
supplies, which are normally classed 
as industrial. 


Some Manufacturers Now 
Selling to Farmers 


Many manufacturers have been sell- 
ing industrial goods to the farmers 
and are constantly increasing their 
sales in this market. One big manu- 
facturer whose name is an industrial 
as well as a household word, sold $11 
million worth of its products to farm- 
ers in 1944. Many of the items sold 
are in the industria) classification. 
Take motors, for instance. Since the 
electrification of farms got under way, 
this company has been supplying frac- 
tional horsepower single phase induc- 
tion motors to farmers, who are thus 
in a position to plug in on ordinary 
electric wires for their current. 


Another big electrical house has re- 
cently called the special attention of 
its distributors to the importance of 
the farm market for its products. It 
makes goods used both industrially 
and in the home, and it has supplied 
to these distributors a list of over 300 
items in its line which farmers will 
buy. Most of them are in the strictly 
industrial field. 


A lot of attention has been given 
to the development in recent years of 
the farm market for water systems, 
consisting of pump, motor and tank. 
This development has been thought of 
largely as a household improvement, 
since running water, bathrooms and 
toilets have thus become standard 
equipment in homes which are still 
thought of in the vaudeville terms 
suggested by Chic Sales’ immortal 
specialist. But there is an industrial 
or vocational aspect to this picture, 
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for most of these water systems are 
used to furnish water for livestock 
and poultry, as well as for the home 


folks. 


A lot of water for livestock is still 
pumped by windmills, but in most 
cases the mills are also designed for 
the use of gasoline engines or electric 
motors. Many units of both types are 
being sold to farmers who don’t want 
to depend exclusively on the breeze 
that “bloweth where it listeth.” It 
didn’t take the advent of generally 


in the welding field will design their 
product specifically for farm use and 
get the price down to a moderate 
figure, they can tap a market which 
is capable of absorbing millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of this equipment. A few 
small manufacturers are already pro- 
moting sales to farmers. 


Price Important 

The price angle is always impor- 
tant in discussing the farm market, 
because it isn’t in the cards for farm- 





and as a power plant for feed grig 

ers, ensilage cutters and many of 
types of farm owned machines. 4 
because of the interest whic) has 
ready been shown in the _peacetiy yr 
possibilities of the militant jeep, | 
may have a real idea there. 

Farm Dealers Now Available 


A writer who is interested in 4 
electrical field, which is expanding 
rapidly as the result of governmg 
promotion through REA, recent 
pleaded that a new type of distribu@iy 























































ers to pay the same prices that manu- 
facturers can afford for heavy-duty 
equipment. Those who have made 
tools for home workshops have al- 


available electric current to sell the 
farmer on the use of power, and the 
gasoline engine has played a tremen- 
dous role in the operation of power- 
driven equipment over the years. 
Maintenance a Big Problem 
The fact that farms have machinery 
means that there is a maintenance 
problem which has to be licked, espe- 
cially now when there is a shortage 
of new machinery and help is scarce 
and high-priced. Most farmers are 
good mechanics because it is their job 
to operate machinery and to under- 
stand it. Most of them would like to 
have better facilities for the mainte- of the maintenance facilities of farm- 
nance of their $3 billion worth of ers. On the other hand, it is true that 
machinery. They don’t like to lose in some cases farmers have pitched in 
the time required to drive into town to purchase welding equipment, for 
to get a repair job done, and they example, on a cooperative basis, thus mt 
don’t see why they should pay high getting each farmer’s investment down a prosperous postwar farm econo be @ 
prices to stand around and see some- to a reasonable figure. will make possible for them. &- 
body else make their repairs. Inci- Just to show that there is likely to The dectric ange mnanutactens ra 
dentally, mechanics have been as hia a Bay ip walbcaien: x A whose experience in selling small md dead! 
scarce as hen’s teeth in the shops of de vial ps “ | a ee ee ee tors for farm use was described abov r ) 
many farm implement dealers and - ger . “teed - ah Sah pe is using a great variety of dealers ( _ 
automobile service stations during the — See ee move this equipment. Few of themg'“P-¢ 
war years. , industrial lighting is ga said re- are exclusively in the electrical felg]"#™ 
That is why a manufacturer of cently that pArags om is already but such widely diversified types 4 ea 
line of portable tools, who recently selling a lot of t ry! standard products retailers as hardware, implement 4 spy 
surveyed the farm market for his se gace _— and in fact = even plumbing and heating —“e ao f 
products with a letter sent to 10,000 money —— ae pappng’ 2 — utors have been enlisted with g mlatic 
typical farmers in half-dozen above in ee Sor ie es Naa success. There are already too Mami Prost 
the average farm states, was amazed de age sag weded 8 oe sep a ag good, progressive, well-rated deale 
at the enthusiasm with which his sug- a ey nasi f : os = “ig selling the farmers now to make it dé 
gestions were greeted. Most of the sion-proof fixtures for barn use, but sirable or necessary to try to create But 
farmers are keenly interested in ac- generally speaking, the equipment s brand new type of retail merchant ¢ The 
quiring tools of this kind, as well as aoe the Pango enseng i =e ad take care of the farmer's electric] troy 
other maintenance and repair equip- a hig" r gf . a ne and industrial equipment needs. TH sow); 
ment, and many said they already pos- ee ee ee biggest problem may be in determi a | 
sessed them. They had _ purchased ing the discount to be offered fart found 
them second-hand, in most cases. equipment dealers. It ma) have 0b uy 
The same manufacturer sent out a : be 20 per cent or over, considerab intern 
letter to 8,000 farm implement deal- this field keep the lights burning ail more than the conventional mats nrtic 
ers to measure their interest in han- time, especially in winter, since they for retail distributors. recog: 
dling his line. You may not believe know that in this way they can in- In summary, the farm market made 
it, but 6,000 replied to his letter! crease the production of eggs, as well big, growing and prosperou Wheth¢ vhich 
Most of them said they would be glad as lengthen the feeding time of you want to accept it as a part OF "Eh rerso, 
to take on the line, and that they chickens which are being fattened for industrial field or merely t’¢ 1° * Bmore 
were sure that there is a substantial the market. market which uses a great ¢ | of m initiat 
market for this type of equipment. Ward M. Canaday, head of Willys- chinery, equipment, and supp ‘¢s close nto 
Most manufacturers who have Overland, whose famous jeep has been ly related to if not identical W4Mfor, 
studied the farm market from the making military history, is frankly industrial needs, it’s worth <IN§ 4Bitoo, 
standpoint of its requirements for looking to the farm market for a Get acquainted with it now +d = comp: 
maintenance and repair work are large part of the postwar sales of the your plans to be a part of (‘s San eff 
unanimous in agreeing that one of the civilian jeep. He is thinking about it organization of suppliers ju ges meth 
best bets for farm sales is a low-cost as a general utility machine, capable as the exigencies of wartime proC™Emessa 
welding outfit. If the manufacturers of working as a tractor, as a truck tion and marketing will perm * Popul 


is needed to give the farmer the rig 
kind of service in selling and servicialf. wa. 
electrical products. It is possible ing 01 


; > -_ : he is right as far as household appl 
ready had experience in designing their B ies a 
ances are concerned, but manufactu@l,. 4, 


line for the less rigorous service to - - : 
8 ers in the industrial field have not 


which equipment is subjected as part much difficulty in getting distriby oa 


tion facilities capable of developing... , 
business from the farm markets. i, 
There are probably more than 2) cossip 
000 implement and hardware deak@ly,.:, 
who are already closely in touch wit... 
the farm trade and who know w any 
the farmer wants and how to hand” 
his business. As the response to th Me 
letter referred to above, sent out \g'™8™ 
the portable tool manufacturer, ind" 
cates, these dealers are not asleep = r 
the switch, but have their eyes ope wh 
to the vastly expanded business whidg™Y 





Eighth in a series of arti- 

cles examining the postwar 

prospects of American 
industries 





House 


The poultry field alone is important 
as a market for lighting equipment 
and lamps. Farmers specializing in 
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‘ ENESIS of the idea of the company 
tne righ 


publication, or house organ as 
| serviciaf, was originally called, is an interest- 
ssible d g one. It was the logical outgrowth 
old applif the desire to solidify the company 
nufactul., an individual unit of society; it 
‘© NOt Mook its cue from the country news- 

































distnb paper. In the early days, the publica- 
levelopinlion was almost wholly confined to 
‘Kets. Biihe internal type, dealing largely with 
than 20 gossip of the people within the plant. 
re dealeitional Cash Register Company is- 
uch Wilh ued one of the first distinctively com- 
a pny publications back in the 1880's. 
be rg As recently as five years ago, house 
‘t out by™sazines were still in the “house 
rer, indgg"s™” classification. Because of the 
asleep ge which they were put up to 
eves ope at time, they were among the most 
on ae usily dispensable items of company 
economethead. Often they were started 
lor no better reason than that the 
sfacturel™Pany president wanted a place 
mall mag "ere he could see the too-often 
‘ed abovlg “ly prose he wrote in semi-public 
dealers qa: They were, by and large, the 
of td sep-children of industry, these house 
ical fielg"$22S—often ill-begotten, generally 
types 4 ‘nurtured. As such they were ill- 
nent am™pped to do an effective job in 
> distrilgg fields of employe and consumer 
ith goa rlations 
re hrestige Gained by 
ee al House Publication 
» create But the war soon changed all that. 
rchant @!he company publication, gaining 
electric@{tround steadily but 
eds. T ‘owly during the pre- 
determi] wr years, suddenly 
red tari found 2 full - fledged 


have b upon its hands. The 


iderabill ;. ’ . . 
se nterna! public ation 
4 
) maomhrticularly, was early 
teognized as a ready- 


varket Bmade ¢, 
Whethé vhich 


rt of t 


| by means of 


itly expanded 


ray personn could be 
It a5 Emo, . 
Rp ore quickly and easily 
Lo Nits ° ° 
( aitiatec and assimilated 
es closd Nto } 
9 th company 
| wit lerc , 4 : 
Rey ‘UFCe Government 
<ing t . j 
} ma ms upon the 
- “mpany -ublication as 
sg ’ ane 
oe effective and speedy 
is $00 method ° ‘ 
oi getting its 
roduc Messa - . 
ges er to our 
pulation. Employes 
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By K. C. PRATT 
President 
K. C. Pratt, Incorporated, New York 


clamored greedily for the company 
magazine, because it had become an 
intimate contact with a new employer 
whom, because of their very num- 
bers, they could never hope to know 
with any degree of intimacy in any 
other way. 


In the external group the company 
publication has been effective in main- 
taining contact between the manu- 
facturer and distributor whose facili- 
ties were required for war production 
and the dealers and customers he was 
no longer able to serve. It was used 
to explain his wartime situation to 
his following. It helped materially to 
hold his prewar market by developing 
understanding of the circumstances 
in which he found himself and which 


were entirely beyond his control. 


War Growth Tremendous 


The story of the tremendous growth 
in company publications is told in 
the comparison of a report by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
made in 1941 and our own just-com- 
pleted survey. Three years ago, the 
Conference Board estimated there 
were about 1,000 employe publica- 
tions being issued periodically. This 
report dealt only with the internal 
type of house magazine; it is prob- 
able that there were some 500 addi- 
tional company periodicals being is- 
sued for dealers and customers at this 


time. 





Under the stimulus of war, house magazine editors have set a pace for company 
publications that will carry them to even greater heights in the postwar world. get 
Indications of these efforts are the professional associations formed by editors 
to aid in the interchange of information and ideas. "Stet", the house magazine 
for editors, edited by the author, published and distributed by the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, O., is lending its assistance to these efforts 128) 
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<()redicting the Future of Company Publications 


Today, our researches indicate that 
there are more than 6,000 house maga- 
zines being published currently in the 
United States and Canada. This in- 
cludes both types. 

With this growth in numbers, the 
company publication has also grown 
in professional standing. Today, there 
are more company editors, percentage- 
wise, who are professional editors, 
than there were before the war. They 
have had responsibility of a new kind 
thrust upon them and they have 
shouldered it with credit to themselves 
and to their profession. No longer are 
they nobodies within the company, 
often trying to get out the magazine 
in time snatched from other work in 
the personnel or advertising depart- 
ments. 

Today, there are a number of local 
and area associations of professional 
editors in the United States and 
Canada. They have a National Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors’ Associations. 
Its second wartime conference, held 
in Cleveland in June, brought high 
governmental officials to talk over war 
problems with industrial editors. Ex- 
perts in many subjects pertinent to 
editors as representatives of industry 
discussed ways and means of making 
the house magazine more effective in 
the future. 


Editors’ Group Discusses Problems 


The local groups are active in get- 
ting editors together 
to talk over the mu- 
tual problems of put- 
ting out a good com- 
pany publication. The 
Southwestern Associa- 
tion of Industrial Edi- 
tors, for example, held 
a conclave in Novem- 
ber at Dallas, Texas, 
(and with the full ap- 
proval, because of its 
importance to industry, 
of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation) 
to enable editors in ten 
or 12 adjacent states to 
together on the 
most modern develop- 
(Continued on page 
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5 at make a survey” springs to 
somebody’s lips in almost any 
sales or marketing conference in which 
there is a difference of opinion. Since 
surveys are fashionable, the chances 
are awfully good that the survey will 
be made. There are many excellent 


reasons for making surveys, and 


am all 


is not one of the reasons. 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
adequate 
survey is the cheapest and best way of 
getting practical and useful answers 
to certain marketing questions. There 
are times when it is the only way. 
Yet there are scores and perhaps hun- 
dreds of surveys made which do more 
harm than good to the managements 
which buy and use them in the be- 
lief that they are tools for effective 


a competently conducted 


marketing control. 


There Are Surveys and Surveys 


Surveys made strictly for promo- 
under dis- 
cussion here. Many are made solely 
for the purpose of selling something 
to somebody. Both their sponsors and 
those people upon whom they are used 
understand clearly that such surveys 
presentations in 
which advantages are stressed and dis- 
advantages ignored, or played down. 
They are intended and accepted as 


tional purposes are not 


are merely sales 


sales promotion and not research. 


We are concerned only with sur- 
veys made as a basis for policy or 


administrative decisions. Here the in- 
tent is to get the facts and the rela- 


tionships among them as they really 
indifferent, or 


are—whether good, 
bad—so that effective action can fol- 
low. 

Such surveys require recognition of 
the limitations of the survey method. 
Observation of these limitations is 
necessary to prevent self-deception. 


Ask the People Who Use It 


Surveys seem so sensible. What is 
more obvious than to “ask the man 
who owns one?” When R. O. East- 
man pioneered what has become 


40 


in favor of making good 
ones when they are needed, but just 
because somebody suggests a survey 


By WILLARD M. FOX 


Systems Division, Remington-Rand Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


market research by 


ing a very sensible 
equivalent to that 
sensible, provided the 
artificiality of the 


looked. 


When an investigator seeks an inter- 
view, his only approach is more or 
to get 
across the idea that somebody has 
spent a few dollars to get the benefit 
of the knowledge and wisdom of the 
person he approaches. If he succeeds 
well enough to make his respondent 
willing to spend time and talk freely, 
he has invited more or less “expertiz- 


less subtle flattery. He has 


” 


ing. 
Watch Out for the "Expert" 
Quite 


naturally, the 


attitude is 


lecturing to a student. 


This is not conscious deception. It 
rationalization ex- 
temporized in response to questioning. 

But what should be done to get 


is unconscious 


the kind of information that is want- 


ed, is probably the thought that comes 
to your mind at this time. Well, my 


suggestions for the proper approach 
can best be summed up in the follow- 
ing eight points. 


Eight Points to Follow 


POINT 1. Never ask a leading ques- 
tion. It is an invitation to rationalize. 
It is neither possible nor necessary to 
restrict questions to a form that can 
be answered “yes” or “no,” but every 
question (with the exception noted 
under point 2) should be one requir- 
ing a factual answer. Here is the 
reason: Assume you are investigating 
the market for typewriters, and have 
found out that the man has stand- 


systematically 
questioning people about the buying 
and eating of corn flakes, he was do- 
thing. Surveys 
will always be 
pitfalls are 
avoided. These pitfalls arise from the 
survey process 
which is too often forgotten or over- 


respondent 
wants to create the impression that 
he is very well informed and so he 
has a tendency to say a lot of things 
that sound well and that he believes 
the investigator wants to hear. His 
likely to lie somewhere 
between that of a bright pupil taking 
an oral examination and of a professor 


ardized on Remingtons, let us | 


If you ask, “Why do you consid 
the Remington better than other 


chines like the Royal or the Unde 


wood?”, the answer is almost s 
to be a combination of partially ; 


membered reasons given by the sale 
man who got the business plus a jus 


ification of the decision from his ov 
point of view. 


Get Factual Answers 


On the other hand, if you lead th 
man step by step through the tra 


saction, from recognition of the 


to placement of the order and a 


only who did what about suggestic 
approval, decision, and authorizati 
of the need, the type, and the mak 
the answers you receive are statemen 


of fact from which it is possible t 


draw inferences. 


Never Ask for Opinions 


POINT 2. Never ask an opinion u 
less it is your purpose to determit 
factually what kinds of opinions 3 
held by which kinds of people in o 
der to decide what, if anything, h 
to be done through publicity or oth 
channels to change the attitude 4 
certain groups. The objection is abo 
the same as that to leading question 
—it confuses the results which 4 
intended as the basis for decision. 


It is clear, of course, that my ™ 
lief that product A is superior § 
product B is a fact but that ti 
fact of my belief has no relation 
the facts that a testing laborato 
might establish about any oF 
characteristics of the two products. 


Identify Those Interviewed 


PoINT 3. Never fail to ident 
your respondents as fully as poss? 
—who they are, what they are, ¥ 
they do, and where they wrk, 10 
is especially important in ndustr 
surveys for several reasons. the fi 
place, you may find assoc:cion 
tween characteristics of the people ¥ 
survey and their behavior #>0ut t 
thing you are surveying at wer 
entirely unsuspected. If ye 

(Continued on pag: 
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How Not to Make Surveys—and Why || 
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1, SCIENTIFIC APPROACH Increases 
Direct Mail Replies 112% 
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[' yours is a technical product, what 
type letter approach will pull the 
highest inquiry return from “an en- 
gineering group” . . . from men who 
we in a “non-engineering group”?* 

If you are sending a letter to engi- 
neers tO arouse interest in a new de- 
slopment, will the response be greater 
f you launch right into the benefits 
of your product, or is it better to use 
inarrative style opening? 

When seeking requests for more in- 
formation from men who are in a 
mn-engineering group, will the re- 
ponse be greater or less if you open 
the letter with a well-known truth, 
followed by a factual presentation of 
the product’s advantages? 

Deciding that these questions could 
vst be answered by the use of adver- 
tsing’s most scientific tool—research 
-The Master Builders Company, 
Ceveland, with the cooperation of its 
wency, The Bayless-Kerr Co., pre- 
pred and mailed three letters. Ap- 
proximately the same number of each 
if these three letters was sent to the 
Wo groups—engineers and the non- 
mgineering group. The letters dif- 
ited in approach, and somewhat in 
tyle, but all presented the same facts. 
‘though all three were believed to 
® equally convincing in telling the 
tory, the inquiries varied as much as 
2 per cent. 

Since the purpose of this mailing 
"s to obtain requests for a field en- 
meer to call, it was of greatest im- 
Mttance to use a letter which would 
ull the largest number of inquiries. 


tow Good a Judge Are You? 


before giving any more facts and 
‘gures, we will show you the three 
“ters sent out so that you can test 
fur powers of letter analysis. An in- 
* experiment would be to score 
letters, which we'll call “A”, 
| “C”. Then compare your 
vith the results obtained. 
experienced research man 
‘tows that in this study, as in all 


ntin gs 
Ever) 


e used the term “engineering 

designate men most of whom 

study : rs in the field in which the 

“hon was made, (concrete construction) ; 

ee eering group” to designate 

ara pty & small percentage of whom 
engineers in this field. 


By HARRY D. FALLS 
The Bayless-Kerr Co., Cleveland, O. 


research projects, other factors than 
the one being analyzed (in this case 
the pulling power of three letters) 
had some influence on the findings. 
However, the difference in returns of 
the letters was so great that we can 
safely say that there was a decidedly 
greater appeal of some letters over 
the others. 


Take out your pencil and give your 
comparative ratings, by audience, for 
the letters reproduced below. 


Question 1. For inquiry pulling power 
from a list including both engineers and 
the non-engineering group, how would 
you rate the letters: A ; B : 


Question 2. Separating the list, how 
would you rate the letters for engineers: 


Ppmng many 


Question 3. How would you rate the 
letters for the non-engineering group: 
A——-; B- -C - 


In your opinion, shouldn’t the fol- 
lowing letter “A” with its narrative 


approach “ring the bell” with engi- 


neers? (Note that the product name 
is omitted. ) 


Letter "A" 


Last winter something happened on 
an island off the coast of Maine that 
has a mighty important bearing on 
your concrete work. 

Here 900 concrete specimens, made 
| with typical cements were tested, 116 
| of which were exposed to the severest 
kind of out-door tests the corrosive 
action of sea water plus daily freez- 
ing and thawing. 

The findings of this exhaustive | 
study, conducted by the nation’s high- 
est testing authority, indicate how un- 
timely disintegration of concrete can 
be effectively controlled. 

Would you like to see indisputable 
evidence of the superiority of one type 
of concrete over all others tested? 
Would you like to know how greatly 
increased durability with increased 
strength is produced—at no greater 
cost? 

If so, simply sign and mail the at- 
| tached card. 

















The opening sentence and this fac- 
tual letter (“B”) should certainly 
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strike a respondent chord with men 
who are seeking ways to make con- 
crete more permanent, don’t you 


think? 





Letter '"B" 


Experience proves that concrete 
can't be made permanent, but. . . 

The findings of the nation’s leading 
testing authority, in a project employ- 
ing probably the most severe durability 
tests ever applied to concrete, — 
that you can effectively control un- 
timely disintegration. 

Extending over a year's time, 900 
concrete specimens made with typical 
cements were tested, 116 of which were 
exposed to the corrosive action of set 
water in addition to daily freezing and 
thawing. 

It will no doubt be of great interest 
to you to know that the specimens 
made with Pozzolith, Cement Disper- 
sion, proved so vastly superior to all 
others in durability and strength that 
builders who have seen the findings 
have been greatly impressed. 

Would you like to see these test 
data? If so, simply sign and mail the 
attached card. 











If you believe that a combination 
of the best features of letters “A” and 
“B” would bring the highest returns, 
you will probably vote for the follow- 
ing letter “C”. 





Letter "C" 

Interest has been so great in the 
findings of a durability-test project, 
conducted by the nation’s leading test- 
ing authority, that we believe you will 
want to investigate this data. 

Extending over a year's time, 900 
concrete specimens made with typical 
cements were tested, 116 of which were 
exposed to the corrosive action of set 
water in addition to daily freezing and 
thawing. 

The specimens made with Pozzolith, 
Cement Dispersion, were vastly supe- 
rior to all others in durability as well 
as strength, proving that Pozzolith 
Concrete provides the long searched for 
answer to untimely disintegration. 

If you would like to see these test 
data, simply sign and mail the attached 
card. 








——_—__—_—__—J 


Charts Show Results 


Now let’s take a look at the mailing 
list classifications, samples used and 


4| 








See Chart I. 
addressed to individuals in their re- 
spective companies. ) 


results. (Letters were 


It is interesting to note that letter 
“A” (narrative approach) with 9.1 
per cent pulled the best from the over- 
all group. Combination letter “C” 
was runner-up with 8.5 per cent. 
Letter “B” which had a clean cut, 
factual opening ran a poor third with 
5.9 per cent. Comparing these re- 





turns we find that letter “A” pulled 
54 per cent more inquiries than “B”; 
“C” pulled 44 per cent more than 
“B”; “A” pulled 7 per cent more than 
“c™. 

But . . . now let’s analyze these re- 
plies by groups—engineering and non- 
engineering groups. See Chart II. 

With engineers, combination letter 
“C” pulled the best, having a 9.3 per 
cent return as compared to the 8.3 








CHART | 
(Includes Both Engineering and Non-Engineering Groups) 
Industrial No. Letters Returns 
Classification Sent A B _ Total % Return 
Engineering Group 
Design & Const. Engrs 943 46 24 56 126 13.3% 
315A — 315B— 313C 
Steel Mills 1181 18 8 20 46 4.0% 
431A — 350B — 400C 
Public Utilities 1421 33 36 35 104 7.3% 
400A 554B 467C 
Railroads 2423 62 57 8! 200 8.2% 
775A — '775B — 873C 
Non-Engineering Group 

Ready Mix Mfrs 1198 41 18 25 84 7.0% 
416A — 382B — 400C 
Burial Vault Mfrs 1206 44 23 24 91 7.5% 
400A — 427B — 379C 
2737A — letters mailed 
2803B — letters mailed 
2832C — letters mailed 

TOTAL $372 250 166 241 657 7.8% 


(9.19%) (5.9%) (8.5%) 


CHART Il 

(Engineers) 
Industrial No. Letters Returns 
Classification Sent A ¢ Total % Return 
Design & Const. Engrs 943 46 24 56 126 13.3% 
315A — 315B — 313C 
Steel Mills 1181 18 8 20 46 4.0% 
431A — 350B 400C 
Public Utilities 1421 33 36 35 104 7.3% 
400A 554B 467C 
Railroads 2423 62 57 81 200 8.2% 
775A — 775B — 873C 
1921A — letters mailed 
1994B — letters mailed 
2053C —letters mailed 

TOTAL 5968 159 125 192 476 7.9% 
(8.3%) (6.2%) (9.3%) 
CHART Ill 
(Non-Engineering Group) 
Industrial No. Letters Returns 
Classification Sent A B Cc Total % Return 
Ready Mix Mfrs 1198 41 18 25 84 7.0% 
416A — 382B 400C 
Burial Vault Mfrs 1206 44 23 24 91 7.5% 
400A — 427B 379C 
816A — letters mailed 
809B — letters mailed 
779C — letters mailed 
TOTAL 2404 85 41 49 175 7.3% 
(10.8%) (5.1%) (6.3%) 
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per cent return of narrative lett, 
“A”. Note that letter “C” was ahead 
not only on the total but for each 
classification! Letter “B” cam 
through a little better than in th 
former analysis, with 6.2 per cent, 
Comparing these returns we see that: 
“C” pulled 50 per cent more thay 
“B”; “C” pulled 12 per cent mor 
than “A” and “A” pulled 34 per cen 
more than “B”. 

The greatest difference in inquiry 
producing power of these letters will 
be seen in the chart of the non. 
engineering group. See Chart III. 


Letter "A" a Winner 















Here letter “A” does the best job, 
bringing 10.8 per cent replies; letter 
“C” runs second with 6.3 per cent 
and “B” again winds up in third 
place, with 5.1 per cent. Note that 
letter ““A” was ahead not only on th 
total but for each classification! 
Translating these returns into com- 
parative percentages, we see that with 
men who are in the non-engineering 
group, letter “A” with the narrative 
approach was by far the most effec- 
tive, pulling 112 per cent more in- 
quiries than “B” and 73 per cent more 
inquiries than “C”. Combination 
letter “C”, which brought the largest 
number of replies from engineers, 































. for 
made a poor showing here, pulling look 
only 24 per cent more inquiries than 
eemse aye 

B”, the least effective letter in all § ,.’ 
bigg 
three studies. 

thro 
Several Letters Indicated tion 
It is obvious from these findings i 
v : 
that, where a manufacturer’s prospect re 

list is classified into distinctly differ- 
me - BB also 
ent groups from the standpoint of sli 
specialized training and experience, it “ll 
pays to separate the list and use more | ° | 
than one type of letter. ™— 
Q 
disp 
rece 





EDITORIAL COMPETITION 
Soon To Be Announced 


1945 marks the eighth year that 
Industrial Marketing’ has conducted 





its annual editorial awards competi ‘ 
tion. Each year has seen the number § F 
rease. 


and quality of the entries 
Last year 125 publishers entered 310 


examples of the editorial wor they 
are regularly carrying on their respec 
tive fields. : 
The competition is open to busi- j 
ness papers. Announcement the 
judges and place of judging pe 
made at an early date. Entry blanks 


and rules for the competition be 
distributed soon. 
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YOUR RECEPTION ROOM 


* 


Can Merchandise Your 
Company and Products 


* 


by G. B. CLORAN, New York 


A THOUGH industrial advertisers are 
‘R exploiting most of the obvious 
means of conveying sales messages 
to their markets, the reception room 
has been largely underdeveloped from 
1 merchandising viewpoint. For ex- 
ample, many companies known for 
their impressive trade exhibits, where 
the activity is limited to relatively 
few days and where the competition 
for attention is strong, have over- 
looked entirely the opportunity for 
a year “round selling job to a much 
bigger and more diversified audience 
through the medium of their recep- 
tion rooms. 


Not only do large numbers of cus- 
tomers and prospects pass through the 
average reception room each year, but 
ilso employes, stockholders and sup- 
pliers, all of whom are important to 
ell and keep sold on the company and 
ts products. 

Occasionally you do see a product 
display in the lighted recess of some 
feception room corner, but how often 


A flow 


A display case in an inviting reception room makes your products 
of greater interest to plant visitors who can examine them at leisure 


do you see a real merchandising job 
done—one that shows not only what 
the company makes, but why it is 
good, where it is produced, the people 
(who) and skills required to produce 
it and how it serves the buyer. 


Possibilities for Displays Limitless 


The possibilities of dramatizing a 
message of interest to all are limitless 
—dioramas, scale models, operating 
demonstrations, lighted flow charts, 
dramatized uses and facts of all types. 

Sources of ideas and material are 
likewise abundant: your advertising 
and sales departments, laboratories 
and factories, customers and allied 
trades, trade associations and company 
records (current and historical), not 
to mention your warehouse where old 
exhibits that might be useful are 
gathering dust and storage charges. 

More companies should merchandise 
their advertising in the reception 
room. A simple binder for tear sheets 
or reprints of current ads, or a frame 
that allows for a changeable display 
is inexpensive and effective. Liter- 
ature racks can often be employed to 





art such as this one shows reception room guests how your products are made 
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advantage, as can short movies or 
slides that change automatically. 


Here is a challenge to sales promo- 
tion and advertising men to come up 
with ideas applicable to their specific 
business or problem, ideas and show- 
manship that will sell the company 
and its products to its employes and 
its markets day in and day out. Un- 
like business paper and even direct 
mail advertising, you do not have to 
worry about competition for atten- 
tion in your own reception room. You 
have the right-of-way and a larger 
composite audience than you may 
realize. 


In fact, before you make any in- 
vestment in carrying out your ideas, 
it would be well to clock the traffic 
through your reception room for a 
representative week or so and then 
decide what outlay is warranted. 
However, you can probably use ma- 
terials already on hand and, when new 
offices are being designed, you can 
provide for a merchandising job with 
a minimum of added expense. How- 
ever, your plans should be flexible 
enough to allow for an occasional 
“change of scenery” and should al- 
ways include the proper maintenance 
of whatever merchandising devices 
you employ. 


Treat Suppliers Right—You'll Profit 


Several companies have recently 
given thought to visiting suppliers 
and a number have printed special 
folders or pamphlets containing help- 
ful information about the concern, 
the nature of its and the 
names of its key personnel. Some have 
included facts about local transporta- 
tion, hotel accommodations, and other 
data of use to out-of-towners. Out- 
standing among those I have seen is 
a twelve-page booklet published by 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of 

(Continued on page 138 
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How Department of Commerce Can Help You 


Get Greater Value From Market Data Book 


—— _ 











By ROBERT H. PERRY 


Regional Business Consultant, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Chicago Regional Office 


W: all know that the upheaval 
of our economy since the war 
has brought about many vital changes 
in the industrial marketing pattern of 
our country. The need for knowledge 
of the changes that have taken place 
in industry, including new products 
that have been developed, new fac- 
tories that have come into existence, 
the re-distribution of population and 
the growth and decline of many in- 
dustrial areas constitutes a challenge 
to market research men. With precise 
knowledge of these changes it will be 
possible to train the big guns of ad- 
vertising and selling directly on their 
targets. 


The Market Data Book has been 
designed to aid marketing men in 
this respect and those who have used 
it can attest its excellent value. With 
this book providing a compact picture 
of nearly every major field of indus- 
try, the market research man is able 
to get off to a good start on almost 
any industrial field in which he is 
interested. Many research men, how- 
ever, are not aware that the use of 
the Market Data Book can be aug- 
mented through services which are 
available without charge from the 
field offices of the U. S. Department 


of Commerce. 


Bench Mark Material Available 


These field offices, located in At- 
lanta, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Houston, Jackson- 
ville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Savannah and Seattle, virt- 
ually bring the Washington head- 
quarters of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and the Bureau 
of the Census to the business man in 
his own territory. These offices pro- 
vide market information and statisti- 
cal data on a wide variety of subjects 
which are made available to the busi- 
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ness man to help him in the solution 
of his sales and distribution problems. 

As an example, a manufacturer of 
pumps may obtain from any field 
office a statistical picture of the pump 
manufacturing industry, which will 
include the number of all such manu- 
facturers in the country, the number 
and kind and value of pumps dis- 
tributed through factory branches 
and wholesalers, those sold to indus- 
trial users and consumers, and those 
exported direct to buyers in other 
countries. This basic information, 
which is found in the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, is being kept up to 
date through the “Facts for Indus- 
try” series, which publishes monthly 
the value of shipments and total units 
by types of pumps and by horsepower. 


Distribution Data Available 


Also available is information and 
statistical data covering distribution, 
the use of which is helpful in de- 
termining market potentials. For in- 
stance, if the pumps referred to above 
are used in connection with either the 
mining or construction industry, 
authentic measurements of month to 
month activity in these fields can be 
obtained from your nearest field of- 
fice. If the pumps in question are used 
on farms, a study of the agricultural 
census will be valuable. Here you will 
find statistics on the total farm and 
rural population, the amount and 
source of farm income, the total num- 
ber of farms, as well as the total num- 
ber of electrified farms. Furthermore, 
this information is available on a 
county basis. 

By similar methods a manufacturer 
or wholesaler can obtain a picture of 
nearly all other lines of industrial ac- 
tivity. Frequently he is able to un- 
cover ideas that suggest themselves 
as to suitable products to add to his 
line. 


Continuous Studies are Conducted 


While the war, for security rea- 
sons, has stopped the distribution of 
much business data, many fact-finding 
studies have been continued and will 
be released as soon as the need for 


restriction has expired. In the mean- 


time the ban on many of these studic 
has already been lifted and a number 
of valuable wartime reports are nov 
available. 


Typical of these is the “Facts for 
Industry” series already referred to, 
These currently include figures o 
production and shipments for nearly 
100 industrial products and cover the 
period from 1941 to date. Current 
releases on these products are avai- 


able from the field offices. 


Monthly statistical data for chemi- 
cals, leather, lumber, metals and other 
commodities are available through the 
“Survey of Current Business.” This 
periodical is available on subscription, 
but copies may be had for study a 
all field offices. Reports of retail sales 
covering some 45 retail classification 
in 34 states are also distributed 


through the field offices. 


Postwar Planning 
Information Available 


The field offices have extensive files 
of market information for busines 
men who are concerned with planning 
their postwar sales programs. 


Specialists in the Department o 
Commerce at Washington have pre- 
pared a number of studies covering 
various phases of postwar activity 
many fields. Among those which at 
available through the field service at 
“Markets After the War,” “Market 
Prospects After the War” which * 
a compilation of articles on the post- 
war outlook for a number of & 
dustrial as well as consumer products 
and “Regional Shifts in Population 
which show the estimated wartim 
population distribution by counties. 


In addition to the official publics 
tions, only a few of which have bees 
referred to here, the field offices have 
a number of studies published by 
private organizations that conta 
significant information pertaining © 


postwar marketing plans. All e filed 
and cross indexed according to indus 
try or activity and are available fot 


study. 4 
As a means of supplying p: iodica! 
(Continued on page 155 
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Sales Executives Study Training and 


Marketing Problems At AMA Meeting 


T" three-day marketing confer- 
ence of the American Management 
Association held recently was jam- 
packed with practical material for 
shaping up sales organizations. 

Alvin E. Dodd, president, Ameri- 
can Management Association, opened 
the meeting which dwelt at length 
on marketing and distribution prob- 
kms as well as the training and testing 
of new salesmen. 

Don G. Mitchell, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., the first speaker, told 
how “The Sales Manager Girds for 
His Job.” Mr. Mitchell is vice-presi- 
dent of AMA marketing division and 
chief of the planning council for this 
marketing conference. 

In picturing the tremendous prob- 
lems ahead in marketing functions he 
cited this example: 

Prewar there were 56 manufactur- 
es of radio sets licensed by RCA. 
Now there are 150, most of whom 
can be expected to take a try at this 
new market. Every one of the old 
manufacturers can make from five 
to ten times more units than they 
could before the war, and now three 
times more manufacturers will be in 
the field. This great capacity to pro- 
duce makes pent-up demand figures 
of 20 to 25 million sets look pretty 
mall, he concluded. 

Mr. Mitchell recommended that 
control of all sales operations be 
through regional or district offices in- 
stead of through the home or main 
ifhice 
Markets for Ten Years 
After War Cited 


The second speaker, Dr. Charles F. 
Roos, president of the Econometric 
Institute, gave a reasoned picture of 


marketing conditions for the ten years 
after the war based on studies of past 
Production, income, employment, and 
other economic forces. While no one 
‘an accurately predict when the war 
will l, Dr. Roos’ forecast starts 
with advent of peace. He ex- 
Plained The timing may be different 
but the attern will be the same.” 


In 1941, production was on the 
increase; the all-time high was reached 
in the first half of 1944. In 1945 
there is an assured demand for durable 
and consumer goods. “As long as the 
war continues,” he said, “national in- 
come will rise. It will rise from 10 
to 15 per cent per year. There was 
an 8 per cent rise in 1944.” After 
the war, national income will drop 
but possibly not as much as 10 to 15 
per cent. 

“Price levels continue to rise in 
spite of OPA,” he continued, “and 
will rise as long as national income 
rises and will continue until there is 
a decline.” The pattern of production 
is the keypoint of his thinking. His 
charts are divided into production of 


consumers’ perishable goods, semi- 
durable goods, consumers’ durable 
goods, and industrial heavy goods. 


“Knowing certain production require- 
ments, one can determine the man- 
hours required,” says Dr. Roos. 


In summarizing, Dr. Roos believes 
that the demand for durable consum- 
er goods will be fine the first year. 
While the conditions are different for 
industrial heavy goods, he is not pessi- 





Among the speakers who talked “marketing” 
to the many hundreds of men from the top 
brackets of American industry who attended 
the American Management Association's 
marketing conference were, left to right: 
R. F. Lovett, manager of personnel research, 
Procter & Gamble Company; Forrest H. 
Kirkpatrick, manager of personnel, RCA- 
Victor Division; Alvin E. Dodd, president, 
American Management Ass'n; F. K. Doscher, 
metropolitan sales manager, Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation, who was a session chairman 
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mistic and says the demand will be 
above prewar levels and from 70 to 
90 per cent over the 1935-1939 aver- 
age. Demand for capital goods will 
be above 1941. 


Bowles of OPA on Program 

At luncheon the first day, Chester 
Bowles, Administrator of OPA, gave 
the background of conditions and 
quoted figures to justify the recent 
action of OPA. 

He explained in considerable detail 
the five major management and policy 
problems OPA must solve if we are 
to win our wartime struggle to hold 
the price line and assure fair distribu- 
tion of scarce supplies: 

Problem No. 1 involves food ra- 
tioning. 

Problem No. 2 is control over live- 
stock prices. 

Problem No. 3 is pricing policy as 
it applies to the distributive trades 
such as sales agents, jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers. “In justice to the 
consumer and to other segments of 
our economy,” he said, “I believe we 
have no alternative but to apply the 
principle of cost absorption to the 
distributive trades we have so long 
applied to producers.” 

Problem No. 4 involves the cloth- 
ing situation. Clothing prices have 
climbed steadily. The increase is some- 
thing like 8 per cent in the last 12 
months. “We have been further dis- 
turbed by deterioration in quality and 
the disappearance of low-price lines,” 
he said. 

The fifth problem is reconversion 
pricing. “It is our belief,” Bowles 
said, “based on preliminary studies, 
that with relatively few exceptions 
the consumer durable items which 
have been off the market during the 
war years can again be placed on sale 
at the same prices which were charged 
the consumer in the first quarter of 
1942. Many of us feel that the great- 
est inflationary threat will come from 
four to seven months after the war 
with Germany ends.” 


(Continued on page 78) 












peng MARKETING asked me 
to write a little piece, based on 
fact, concerning the job that advertis- 
ing can do to search out new markets. 
Accordingly, I selected four advertise- 
ments of the “searching” variety from 
Industrial Equipment News, checked 
off certain of the who ex- 
pressed interest in those products and 
asked them “why.” 


readers 


Their replies, by type of individual 
and plant, form the factual basis for 
conclusions I shall draw and to which 
you can doubtless add even more ex- 
periences. 


Motorized Variable Speed Drive 


Boiler plant superintendent in a 
paper mill . . . “We have many uses 
for variable-speed drives around the 
plant but I was interested in how this 
would fit in to drive the coal feed on 
a pulverizer.” 

Chief electrician for a textile ma- 
chinery maker . . . “First I desire to 
acquaint myself with the latest de- 
velopments in products that interest 
me and second to have on file and be 
prepared for possible application for 
variable motor drives on textile ma- 
chinery which we intend to produce 
after the war.” 


Hydraulic Pumping and 
Control Equipment 


Chief construction and maintenance 
engineer in a welding equipment plant 
“My interest was for possible 
application to our presses to extrude 
a coating on welding electrodes. In- 
vestigation showed the present avail- 
able sizes too small but I am told that 
larger units will be available later.” 
Machine designer in a machine tool 
plant . . . “When I see advertisements 
on hydraulic equipment I ask for lit- 
erature for my general information.” 


Filtering Equipment 
Development engineer for a paint 


manufacturer “My interest is in 
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Advertising Does a 
Searching Sok 


By W. E. IRISH, Editor and Vice-President, 
Industrial Equipment News" 





equipment for filtration of soybean 
oil to remove meal fines prior to dis- 
tillation.” 

Head of electrochemical department 


for an engine manufacturer . . . “This 
filter might represent an improve- 
ment over our current methods in 


connection with charcoal filtration of 
electrochemical solutions.” 

Vice-president of a textile plant... 
“We inquired to find if this filter 
would be suitable for use with some 
textile processing equipment which we 
intend to revamp within the next six 
months.” 

Engineer for a plastic products 
maker “We are searching for 
equipment that can be opened and 
closed quickly, our interest being in 
recovery of suspended matter in the 
filter cake rather than in liquor clari- 
fication.” 

Engineer for a specialty glass manu- 
facturer “We are interested in 
a filter to remove tiny solids from a 
hot-water rinse used on glass after a 
washing operation.” 

Purchasing agent for a wax manu- 
facturer “We are determining 
the best equipment available for a new 
plant we are erecting as well as edu- 
cation on the types of filters available 
to our industry.” 


Hydraulic Check Valve 


Owner of a technical consulting 
laboratory .. . ““We are retained by a 
number of manufacturers to investi- 
gate the possibilities in specified equip- 
ment of which check valves were in- 
cluded at the time we sent through 
our inquiry. The information we col- 
lect is supplied to the client for his 
study and eventual action, if and when 
he is ready to make direct contact 
with the supplier.” 

Instrument engineer for a chemical 
manufacturer “My work starts 
when the plant does not know how 
to accomplish a given requirement and 
hopes I do, or when something must 
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be done and the problem is given to 
me. Both require me to keep on the 
alert for new developments of all 
kinds. In the case of the check valve, 
I was particularly interested for pos- 
sible application on air or hydraulic 
control lines as a means of prevent- 
ing or overcoming the usual results of 
air or hydraulic-pressure failure.” 








Chemical engineer for an electric 
equipment manufacturer . “TL n- 
quired about the valve for possible 
use in proportioning pump service.” 








Research engineer for a gas equip- 
ment maker “I was interested 
in a check valve to apply in a vertical 
downward flow line in which the pip- 









ing is so confined that conventional J 





types of check valve cannot be used.” 





Purchasing agent for a reproducer 
manufacturer “We use check 
valves in small lots from time to 
time and the adaptability and fluid 
flow capacity of this one are interest- 
ing.” 

Mechanical engineer for a chemical 
manufacturer “I was thinking 
of the possibility of using this type 
valve as a discharge valve for a 500- 
lb. small-capacity, single-acting ps- 
ton-pump.” 

Design engineer for a control in- 
strument maker... “I was interested 
in the design and thought of applying 
it in a gas line, but when we foun 
the price was too far out of line we 
dropped it.” 


Head of a college laboratory 

We have a great many smal! pumps 
in this laboratory where check valves 
are needed. I thought it mig t also 






















ec 









be suited for use in refrigeration lines 
from small compressors. We have 
many cases where such a ve 1S 





iid a 





needed to prevent back flow 
line burst.” 
General manager of a 
press manufacturer 
(Continued on page 6- 
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NDUSTRIAL advertising managers 
have represented versatility person- 
fed for about as long as anyone can 
remember. Exhibits, speeches, sales 
ktters, employe publications, morale 
programs, ceremonial events, open 
houses—all these and more have been 
wsed their way. Admittedly these 
men have a facility for handling such 
work so it’s only natural that they 
should get the nod. All of which 
lads us to the crux of another sug- 
gested job . . . a job that’s certainly 
nt new to some ad men and one 
which may seem plenty prosaic to 
most every other . but which, at 
my rate, will bring kudos and cus- 
tomers to you and your company if 
you follow through with intelligence 
ind enthusiasm. 


Write Articles for Publication 


That job, whose mention here 
whould strike more than a perfunctory 
sponse from those who have worked 
m it, is expressed in the non-glamor- 
ur, mild-sounding term of BUSINESS 
"PER ARTICLES. As a subject, it 
sunds uninspiring, but there’s really 
ilot to it as case histories will prove 
wer and over again. And, if you're 
woking for new ways and means to 
vhip up more customers and _ pros- 
ects for your company’s product, 
te article in the business and indus- 
nal press is invaluable. 

Except in the very large industrial 
etups where astute managements, 
‘tcognizing the value of business paper 
mage, have built departments within 
«without their advertising divisions, 
‘or this specific function, most pub- 
‘ity articles have been handled by a 
multitude of motley means. No one 
imiversal channel exists for handling 
uch useful publicity and the result 
‘a hit-miss operation that often suf- 
‘ts accordingly. 

ut once industrial advertising men 
te aware of the benefits, for both 
‘emselves and their employers, it’s 
ore than likely they'll step forth to 
“me to grips with the job and do 
















































STRETCH THAT &: 


BUSINESS PAPER ARTICLES GIVE YOU BONUS PUBLICITY 


it wisely and well. Ad managers are 
ideally equipped to organize and ex- 
ecute this work . . . in small organ- 
izations it’s got to be done by them... 
who else? Management certainly isn’t 
going to staff another person to handle 
such an activity, worth while as it is, 
at least as long as the ad manager is 
on the payroll. 

Most ad managers will tackle this 
job with gusto, once they’ve tasted 
the fruit that it bears. But even be- 
fore that, they’ll warm up to it after 
they can visualize the one-two-three 
advantages of business paper articles in 
terms of their outfit and its product. 
So here, briefly outlined, are some of 
the topnotch values of publicity in 
business journals. 


The Case for Business Paper Articles 

Whatever can be said for industrial 
space-advertising can, for the large 
part, be applied to the industrial busi- 
ness paper article, insofar as the com- 
pany back of the piece is concerned. 
In every instance, assuming the article 
is a valid one, the company will gain 
in the eyes of its readers for the sim- 
ple, sound, and authentic reason that 
the article enlightens and informs the 
reader to his own advantage. It’s a 
case of mutual advantage, of give and 
take. The article gives the reader 
something that is of interest to him, 
else the editor wouldn’t print it, and 
the company reaps the advantage of 
being considered a wide-awake, alert 
organization whose products will be 
remembered at the appropriate time 
when the reader is in the buying 
mood. Call it prestige, goodwill or 
selling, the common denominator is 
one which will attract more and more 
customers to the fold and help to keep 
the old ones. If done enough times, 
the company becomes one of the top- 
flight authorities in its field, one that 
just can’t be overlooked by that sec- 
tion of the market constituting the 
articles’ readers. People, like ele- 
phants, remember. That fundamental 
basis of the business paper article is, in 
essence, the same basis of business 
paper advertising. And, to be coldly 
realistic in this appraisal, the industrial 
piece, because of the fact that it’s not 
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in the paid category, stands to have a 
convincing, non-commercial flavor. 


A Supplement, Not a Substitute 


To be sure, industrial publicity can- 
not replace space advertising. Nor is 
it intended to. But it can supplement 
the space job in such a way that the 
overall effect will be many times that 
which it would if the articles were 
left unwritten, unpublished. In some 
unusual instances, a subject that must 
need be projected in order to pave 
the way for product sales can be 
effectively handled through the medi- 
um of the technical article. The well- 
informed ad manager, cognizant of 
the business paper article’s power, will 
recognize this and foster the sugges- 
tion at the proper time. 


For discussion’s sake, take the case 
of a new photo-template-layout sys- 
tem which is distinctly different from 
anything that has come before. The 
manufacturer would announce such a 
system in the properly chosen journals 
in advertising space. But it’s dubious 
that his message here, succinct as it 
might be, would tell enough to benefit 
both himself and his market. The 
story is simply too long, too intricate, 
too complex to be confined solely to 
a one-page or even two-page ad. Here, 
then, is a natural for a business paper 
article. And it illustrates how this 
type of publicity, when written on 
fact and filled with informative data, 
can be of infinite value to those who 
read it. 


Subscribers have learned to look 
upon those journals as source-spots 
for information that will help them 
do a better job in their own re- 
spective lines. So never question the 
eficacy of the trade article. Pub- 
lish any good piece and your mail box 
will soon be swamped with requests 
from friends, and foes, too, in the in- 
dustry who desire some special dope 
that fits in with their particular prob- 
lems. And, there are some prospects 
who can be reached through the arti- 


cle that will never otherwise be 
touched . . . either by advertising or 

salesmen. 
In carrying forward a_ business 
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paper article program you'll discover 
that there are several categories into 
which most material will fall. For the 
record, there are mentioned here the 
main classes that it will pay you to 
explore. 


Several Types Indicated 


1. New company achievements. 
This is a broad class that will include 
such subjects as new products, prod- 
uct improvements, new processes, 
new production short-cuts, and ad- 
vances in the other divisions of your 
organization. Don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking that every new prod- 
uct or improvement which sprouts 
from your plant is article-worthy. It’s 
got to be good and important to rate 
a full-length manuscript. But, on the 
other hand, don’t ignore the lesser 
ones. In such cases, prepare shorter 
articles, in the form of news releases. 
You usually can’t miss on this as most 
journals have special sections for just 
such new items. 


2. Analytical review material. 
Some subjects may not point up any- 
thing immediately new but nonethe- 
less, ace of vital interest to the business 
paper’s clientele. Take for example 
this title, “The Progress of Stainless 
Steel in Aircraft.” That may, and 
undoubtedly would, cover the forward 
steps of stainless steel since its debut 
into the field and in bringing the sub- 
ject up to date the author would be 
doing a fine service for his industry. 
And a fine service for his company. 
For while the references throughout 
the text to his company might be few 
or none, the readers identify the com- 
pany with the author. And the whole 
thing adds up to the benefit of the 


company. 


3. Scientific discussion. This ma- 
terial is definitely on the technical 
side; usually it’s the kind that busi- 
ness paper editor accept with en- 
thusiasm. Take this for example: 
“Hydraulic Control Systems for Aiz- 
craft.” This is strictly for the engi- 
neer’s hand, to be preparcd for an 
engineer and read by his fellow- 
engineers. (Written by the engineer, 
yes. But you, Mr. Ad man, can get 
him started, encourage him, do the 
editing job, and market the article.) 


Employe Uplift 

Besides the obvious principal benefit 
of obtaining acclaim for your com- 
pany and its products through the 
bona fide medium of the business 
paper article, there are other advan- 
tages that accrue to your organization 
at the same time. The morale, for 
example, of both the writer of an arti- 
cle and the employes of the company 
soars with the publishing. People like 
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to work tor a company that’s out in 
front in its industry, and what better 
manifestation is there than the article 
which appears in the industry’s busi- 
ness publications? Some ad men, 
aware of the potential value of this, 
make a point of securing reprints of 
articles and distributing them to all 
employes. Such a bright and intel- 
ligent practice, when done with dis- 
cretion, will pay real, though intangi- 
ble, dividends to the company. 


Another bonus point in your favor 
is the fact that once you’ve convinced 
business paper editors that you are a 
fountain of good stuff for their use, 
they’ll beat a mouse-trap trail to your 
door. They'll look to you when 
they’ve something good in mind. 
They'll naturally give you a break 
whenever they can for they’re as ap- 
preciative of your efforts as you of 
theirs. Such amicable and productive 
relations with the business press will 
reward you in many more ways than 
one, as experienced seasoned men of 
the advertising business discovered 
long ago. 


What Not to Write 


Just about this point in this dis- 
cussion, someone’s sure to say, if he 
hasn’t already, ““Why tell the trade all 
about what you’re doing . . . you'll 
be giving away the very things you 
don’t want anyone else to know.” 
Okay. So you don’t want to divulge 
your key secrets. That’s sensible, to 
be sure. But aside from those special, 
exceptionally exclusive subjects, there’s 
an armful of others which will do 
your company nothing but good. As 
a common sense rule of thumb, look 
at it this way. If the disclosure of a 
subject might reasonably be expected 
to give your competitors weapons that 
would result in nicking your profit 
and loss sheet, then the answer is “no.” 
When such a rule is used, as it always 
should be, you'll find it prohibiting 
articles on such major topics as the 
company’s planning system, or pro- 
duction formulas. But it will leave 
totally unscathed many others that 
will prove your outfit to be an alert 
one in the minds of those who see or 
hear about your message. 


Unusual and Interesting Sidelines 

Any ad man with zest, knowledge 
and an interest in his product can 
uncover unusual benefits by means 
of business paper articles. For exam- 
ple, let’s take the case of the nitrided 
tools, and see what it led into. 


While tracing down a story on 
something entirely different, one in- 
dustrial ad man came across some new- 
ly nitrided (a heat-treating process for 
surface-hardening alloy steel) tools. 
Knowing something about the process, 
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he inquired into the matter and & 
fore the case was marked closed in 4 
files, succeeded in benefiting the con 
pany in two ways. First, his inquirs 
led to an article on the subject 
resulted not only in widespread pub 
licity throughout the trade and ge 
eral business management (Busing 
Week picked it up and gave it a o 































umn) but the publicity thus gaing 





solved a ticklish inter-department 
situation very neatly. 


It seemed as though the process hij 
originally been conceived by the a 
gineering department and then turned 
over to the production department 
put into practice. But here it struc 
a snag because the tool supervisor, a- 
though a good man, was a crusty 
old-timer who just thought it couldn’ 
be done, and so gave the matter littk 
attention. That is, until the ad ma 
stirred things up by means of th 
article. Whereupon the old-timer sa 
the light, put his weight behind tk 
process and cooperated to the fulles 
extent. Result, double satisfaction, 
within and without the organization 


The case may not be typical, but 
it shows what unexpected benefits can 
result from an alert search for m- 
terial. 


Groundwork 


Every good business paper article 
program must have a plan. First off, 
(1) there’s a schedule you must con- 
struct, listing possible subjects with 
their respective possible magazine mar- 
kets, author’s names, and deadlines. 
Such a schedule will give you a crys- 
tal-clear picture of how broadly o 
narrowly you're approaching the ques- 
tion from the readership point of view. 
But more than that, it will be the best 
insurance for giving regularity 
your efforts. If you don’t set dows 
a schedule and follow it, the odds are 
that you won’t have more than 3 
modicum of good results. (2) Talk 
to department heads throughout your 
organization about this plan. Get 
their ideas about what they consider 
possible subjects, who they consider 
possible authors. It may take per 
suasion on your part to interest some 
of the less sales-minded personnel, but 
that’s all part of your job. Show 
them samples—competitive samples— 
of the idea you have in mind. t 
ought to arouse them! Use every oP 
portunity you see to talk up the bus- 
ness paper article idea and gradually 
you'll have aroused a consciousness 
that will turn your company 0 
freres into your best salesmen for 
this new product you’re peddling. (3) 
Work out a simple, a-b-c outline gi! 
ing a rough formula for business pape 

(Continued on page 66) 
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y EUGENE DYNNER 
ce-President and Sales Manager, 
obe Industries, Inc., Dayton, O. 


HERE is a particular grouping of 

factors affecting sales which makes 
he strongest appeal to the self-inter- 
t of any special class of prospect. 
n planning any canvass we must 
letermine which of all possible fac- 
ors involved are essential and which 
remerely contributory, as well as the 
wder of their importance. 

The idea can be illustrated graph- 
cally by a Sales Factor Evaluation 
hart developed before the training 
roup on the easel or blackboard. A 
typical chart accompanies this article. 
he procedure here suggested will 
pot only put the point across force- 
fully, but has the added merit of en- 
isting audience participation. 

Before constructing the factor 
valuation chart for a training group, 
tshould be pointed out that its pur- 
pose is to provide a visualization of 
th thinking that must go into the 
planning of successful presentation. 


Set Trainees to Cooperate 


You begin by asking the trainees 
0 name the factors which they be- 
weve will influence the sale of our 
ine of wadgits to a super-service gas 
tation operator. Write these down 
® they are called out in a column 
wt the extreme right hand margin of 
your easel; continuing until those 
piesent have exhausted their ingenuity 
coming up with additional terms. 
‘our list will include such items as 
wesman’s personality, quality of prod- 
ut, market conditions, advertising, 
cathus sm, credit, the season, buy- 
S$ moods, dealer’s relations with his 
obber, ppearance, etc. 

We now draw a vertical double line 


‘em tcp to bottom of our easel, 


‘bout hird of the way across the 
‘tart trom the left margin. To the 
ett of s line, at the top, we write 
rf wor! “Essential”; and to the 
ight, ‘ 


ntributory.” Single verti- 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE 


iP. exiejiéoxn Techniques 


IN THE SERIES 


ON SALESMEN’S TRAINING 


cal lines then subdivide the “‘essential”’ 
side into four or five columns and the 
“contributory” into ten or twelve. 


A horizontal double line divides the 
chart further into upper and lower 


“Failure Range” respectively. The 
double line being numbered 50, we 
add enough more horizontal lines to 
make a scale reading from 0 at the 
bottom to 100 at the top. 
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Chart to visualize the thinking going into the preparation of effective presentations. This Sales 
Factor Evaluation chart may also be employed in classifying and grading trial efforts of trainees 
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present review critically the entire 
factor list in the margin for the 
purpose of selecting those which are 
really of such crucial importance to 
the dealer whom we have envisaged 
as our prospect, that failure to sat- 
isfy him on those points may delay 
the closing, or prevent it altogether. 

The factors so classed are under- 
scored. We say that these are to be 
designated as Essential: for since they 
have to do with the intrinsic value 
of the proposition to the buyer, they 
are themselves of sufficient impor- 
tance to assure a closing. The rest 
are to be termed contributory, signi- 
fying that while these may help to 
make a sale, they are not as critically 


influential in its control. 


The process of segregation will 
create quite a bit of discussion be- 
tween participants, and this should 
by all means be encouraged. It will be 
easy to reach a reasonable degree of 
unanimity on those factors which are 
really essential, but very little support 
will be found for putting the less 
important factors in the essential 
group. 

We must now decide which of the 
essential factors are of the greatest 
relative importance. Perhaps with a 
little prompting from the trainer, dis- 
cussion between trainees will establish 
the order of importance. This being 
done, we label the columns on the 
essential side of the chart with key 
words representing the factors, placing 
the most important factor next to the 
double center line, the second to its 
left, etc. 

Reading from left to right, our 
chart now displays the essential fac- 
tors in the order of their most effective 
presentation. It will be observed that 
this is precisely the reverse of the 
order of importance. The reason for 
doing this is obvious: since our ap- 
peal for favorable action must be 
broken up into parts satisfying each 
essential buying motive, we must try 
to make each successive step more em- 
phatically convincing than the pre- 
ceding one. We cannot risk a let- 
down in interest on the customer’s 
part. Hence we start with what is 
likely to be least important to him, 
and wind up with what we believe to 
be the strongest reasons why he should 


buy. 


Pointing Up Important Points 


We now know what factors we 
are going to play up in our canvass 
and the order of their presentation. 
But it is not enough to let it go at 
that. We must be sure that we com- 
municate to the prospect our convic- 
tion that the essential features of our 
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line fulfill the requirements of a de- 
sirable commodity for him. If we 
fail to do this in the case of any one 
of the essential factors we greatly 
endanger the sale. 

Hence we have designated the hori- 
zontal double line at the 50 level on 
our scale as the “conscious impres- 
sion level.” The extent to which we 
tell the essential facts about each fac- 
tor determines the degree of our suc- 
cess in putting it over. If we merely 
mention it, we are somewhere near 
the bottom of the scale, in the failure 
range. We have crossed over into the 
success range if we put forth just 
enough effort to make the prospect 
conscious of the fact that our propo- 
sition meets his needs with reference 
to that factor. But we make reason- 
ably secure our success in this phase 
of our effort if we put the point 
across so emphatically that we rate 
our accomplishment near the top of 
the scale. 


Remember Essential Factors 


It does not matter critically what 
measure of success we have in deal- 
ing with contributory factors. Even 
if all of them are satisfactorily dealt 
with, a critical prospect will still not 
buy because he has not been shown 
how his most important motives for 
buying are satisfied. On the other 
hand, a properly qualified prospect 
will buy if only his essential require- 
ments are fully met, even if a lot of 
subordinate factors are unfavorable. 


Therefore our trainees are to re- 
member that throughout an_ initial 
presentation (the first canvass ad- 
dressed to a new prospect), they are 
to deal only with essential factors. 
Subsidiary factors are to center the dis- 
cussion only when it is quite obvious 
that to do so might close the sale then 
and there, or when brought up by the 
customer in the form of objections 
and interruptions. 


Corroborating Claims 


It is as necessary for you to prove 
the merits of your proposition as it 
is for a lawyer to submit sufficient 
evidence to support a case in court. 
Hence the requirement that we shall 
prove the features we claim for our 
proposition lies at the very core of 
our concept of selling. I could have 
stated this as a lofty ethical principle; 
but I do so here for the wholly prac- 
tical reason that the stronger the proof 
of your claims, the more conclusively 
will you convince. 

As in the case of the lawyer, there 
is an art in knowing what kind of 
evidence to bring forth under given 


circumstances, how to present it in 





the most favorable aspect, and its tip 
ing. A competent salesman has x 
quired this skill with experience, by 
we can speed up its acquisition } 
studying the work of skilled prac, 
tioners. 


Perhaps the one most importa 
point to bear in mind on this subjec 
is that definitions clear away obstaclg 
to understanding and acquiescence, 
name, a number, or a phrase is 
you, who are intimate with a produc; 
and its use, a symbol with the men 
tion of which you instantly associate 
a more or less complex group of ide 
or images. But to one who is w- 
initiated, it is an abstraction which his 
mind struggles to materialize. Yc 
relieve this strain by giving an illus 
tration, either verbal or pictorial, tha 
makes concrete the object or ide 
about which you are talking. 


Define Your Objectives 


The need for definition extends b- 
yond material objects, ideas and func- 
tions. Before you go on to prove any- 
thing, it is necessary that you define 
the specific point you intend to prove, 
or the problem you propose to solve, 
to the end that the prospect may 
properly follow your reasoning to its 
conclusion. 


It is well to remember that even 
though we might assume, in selling 
industrially, that you are dealing with 
buyers who are reasonably familiar 
with the product you offer, you can- 
not take it for granted that they know 
any more than something rather gen- 
eral about it. 


(a) Illustrations. The old Chinese 
proverb has it that a picture is worth 
a thousand words, and _ experience 
gives the assertion a plausible claim 
to validity. But this proverb gained 
currency in a time of general illiter- 
acy; and it is well to recall that to 
the Chinese, words in writing or print 
were also pictures, albeit of an ab- 
stract sort. The visual effect of words 
on a scrap of paper may carry con 
siderably more weight than mere Ut 
terance of the same words—except 
when they are spoken by an eloquent 


master of speech. And it is note 
worthy that this visual effect ® 
greatly amplified by the simple ¢& 
pedient of physically enlarging the 
words; hence the considerable effec- 
tiveness of posters and modern ¢ast! 
presentations. 

Illustrations, therefore, ry be 
either verbal or pictorial. In che one 
case they may be in the iorm ol 
printed words; in the other 19 dia- 
grams, sketches or photogr2)s- s 

sing 


of these may be spread for 
(Continued on page | 
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Acency, Curent at Work: L to R, Lloyd Dunn 
and Dom Lamonica of Rickard with Herbert 
Sheldon, Pres. Edward Ermold Company. . . dis- 
cussing Ermold Labelers with a Ruppert operator. 
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eos THEY COME IN ENDLESS STREAMS. Ten bottles of foam- 
deal ing beer at a time, through Ermold Labelers. Slow 
ained enough to eliminate breakage. Fast enough for each 
liter-j machine to pass along 12,000 bottles an hour to a there’s a Rickard writer who can roll up his sleeves 
at {0 parched populace. and go to work on factual copy with the rhythm of the 
ort Rickard copy men watched them work. At Schaefer machine still ringing in his ears. 
ori —Trommer—Ruppert. They talked with plant super It’s that little matter of finding out first. Research... 
con intendents, foremen, operators. or call it copy pre-testing .. . Anyway, add it to 33 
e ut Being thorough researchers they also sampled the years of experience in turning out successful campaigns 
xcept product. and you’ve got Rickard at work. 
_ And now that the hangover is a sweet memory, We'd like to go to work for you. May we talk it over? 
ote 

me CLIENTS WE SERVE: THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


che BAKELITE CORPORATION, DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION * BROWN & MATTHEWS, 
INC. * CLOVER MFG. CO. * COAST METALS, INC 


4 
_ and COM PANY, Inc. EDWARD ERMOLD COMPANY « THE HAYWARD COM. 


PANY * THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY ° HELLER 


be oe wo BROTHERS COMPANY * KELLER-DORIAN CORPORATION 
one METALLIZING ENGINEERING CO., INC. * NATIONAL 
n of TILE AND MARBLE CORPORATION * OAKITE PRODUCTS, 
dia SINCE 1912 INC. + A. R. PURDY CO., INC. + JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 
A SONS COMPANY * ROGERS DIESEL AND AIRCRAFT 
ngly 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. CORPORATION + SHELDON SERVICE COMPANY 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY * UNITED CHROMIUM, INC 
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PROFITS, PROPHESY AND PRESIDENTS 


A unique ability of top executives is to see and plan further 


ahead. 


Presidents do not shun charts, graphs, tables, economic formu- 
lae, and theories—they put them to work. They plan the 
future by appraising the present in the light of the past! 


Dun’s Review rarely prognosticates; it does provide the facts, 
figures, and discussions that yield the profits of informed fore- 
sight. It is an “Economical Journal” for practical business 
men. It presents significant developments and facts affecting 
business. Especially it treats those which have to do with the 
over-all impact upon business of forces outside the immediate 
control of business—the results of legislation, wars, cycles, eco- 
nomic and sociological conditions, and pressures. 


Although scientific in approach, the magazine is geared to 
the executive who must wring not only prophesy but profits 
from its pages. Recent issues have explored and explained 
the intricacies of material, price, and manpower control; war 
contract settlement and renegotiation; production; distribu- 
tion; general management; operating ratios; postwar plan- 
ning; reconversion principles and policies. 


Such a content does not always make for “easy” reading. But 
its depth, significance, and importance assure careful and com- 
plete examination. The effectiveness of that readership is re- 
vealed by the unusual results secured by advertisers from the 
20,666 presidents (by actual count) and 35,485 other execu- 
tives reached by the magazine. 55.9% are in manufacturing; 
24% in wholesaling; 11.9% in retailing, transportation, com- 
munication, and utilities; and 8.2°% in financial, banking, and 
insurance establishments. 


If you, too, wish profits instead of prophesy try Dun’s Re- 
view for your advertising. Evidence of unusual returns en- 
joyed by advertisers, upon request. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Neglected Area of 
Public Relations 


Not long since, a large industry dj 
covered by means of a scientific Sampling 
of public opinion that its reputation wx 
surprisingly sub-standard among younge; 
people in a certain state—its rating with 
this one group being far below the aver 
age for its whole territory, and beloy 
that for other age groups in the sam 
state. Search for an explanation led p 
text-books used in recent years in th 
public schools of that state, which wer 
found to present the industry, quite jr 
accurately, in a rather disreputable light 


“When a newspaper reports industry 
inaccurately,” said the public _ relations 
officer involved in this experience, “n 
great harm may be done if such errors 
are not repeated—but when a standard 
text-book or reference work shows y 
even once, in a bad light, the harm jus 
never ceases. The error becomes the 
standard belief of a generation of sty 


dents. Industry has largely overcome the 
misinterpretation which arose before it 
made industrial information easily ac 


cessible to the press, but it still has be 
fore it the equally important job of achiev 
ing accurate interpretation at the hand 
of the writers of books.” 

By coincidence, just at the time when 
this problem of securing accurate inter 
pretation in books has been engaging the 
attention of public relations men—it has 
also aroused the interest of reputable 
scholars, several of whom have openly 
admitted their dissatisfaction with the 
degree of completeness and accuracy at 
tained by most scholarly recordings of 
industry's behavior. By way of extenu 
ation, however, these scholars point out 
that their professional standards require 
them to work with original documents, 
and there is a scarcity of such material 
available to witness the constructive side 
of business’ achievement—though there 1s 
no lack of records of governmental in 
vestigations of business, which usually 
disclose little but its pathology, omitting 
the positive side. 

To bridge this mutually-injurious chasm 
between responsible scholarship and use’ 
ful industry, an informal but widespread 
movement is now under way to effect a 
closer liaison between the twe parties, 
both of whom desire to get the truthful 
and significant facts about business before 
the public. Information as to what has 
been accomplished in this direction, and 
how the individual business may go about 
doing its part to make available to repu 
table authors of scholarly works the actual 
facts of its accomplishments, may be had 


by any industrial executive 0! public 
relations ofhcer upon inquiry ¢ Stanley 
Pargellis, Newberry Library, Chicago: 
Thomas C. Cochran, New Y k Un 
versity; Arthur H. Cole, Baker Library, 
Harvard University; or R. Norris Wil 
liams II, Pennsylvania Historica! Society, 
Philadelphia. 
Muller Joins Metal Society 

Robert S. Muller, recently with the 
U. S. Gypsum Company and rmerly 
with the U. S. Army Air Corps has 
joined the staff of the America: = 
for Metals, New York office » 


handle sales for Metal Progress d 


* rely 

Metals Review, and also conduc ciet 
activities. - 
Chester L. Wells, who has bee" ‘al 


representative, will join the bus 
in Cleveland. 
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‘\the initials “KC” 


sam 
/ 


are carved on 
vast forests 


Remember, when you were a boy, how you 
vlected the tallest, sturdiest tree in the 
woods and carved your initials on it to 
laim it your own? Well, Kimberly-Clark 
has done the same thing on a vast scale. 
Having discovered that Spruce with the 
right combination of height and density 
makes superior paper, our foresters set 
their aims. They worked ceaselessly until 
Kimberly-Clark had secured — through 
purchase and a process of elimination— 


timber lands with a preponderance of the 


q , 
inest Spruce. 


To make the most of this enviable ad- 
vantage, cultivation and growth of these 
lorests are supervised by the same experts 
who mapped and surveyed the areas. 
Working in close cooperation with the 
mill chemists, these technically trained 
loresters carry out in the cutting operation 
every detail that contributes to quality. 

Thus, through quality control in the 
woods, as well as in the mills, Kimberly- 
(lark produces a paper so s-m-o-0-t-h, so 


iniform, it excels in printability. 


KIMBERLY 


CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 






A PRODUCT OF \ 
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PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—DON'T WASTE IT! 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) ] it is administratively possible to con- er prices, restricted markets, ani 


Export Trad trol such arrangements, and he doesn’t shortages of goods,” says Mr. Berg 
Pp e think it is particularly desirable for “Freed of these shackles, American ep. 
Ths flaw is Gusteitn ic the FIC American companies to cooperate in terprise should be able to expand jx 
ir ~ export trade. world markets and render foreign 
Webb-Pomerene Act, providing for cartel control ineffective. It is d b 
the organization of foreign trade asso- Cartels Bring Higher Costs co: a, an 
— ful indeed whether any major inter. 
ciations by members of an industry. Cartel agreements, whether among national cartel can effectively contra 
‘fr . wd “ > _ > > " > N > y > > ve Ol 
W ith 46 such groups now registered, business men or governments, are gen- world markets without participatio 
FTC believes it is quite possible for erally excused, he explains, as a means and cooperation of the American s 
American business men to cooperate of reducing “over-production.” Mr. . » ° 
. ments of the industry. 
among themselves in overseas trade Berge does not recognize such a thing . 
without engaging in cartelistic prac- as over-production. He says the an- He recognizes particular situation 
tices at home. swer is new processes, new inventions, in which there may be dangerous 
Justice’s Wendell Berge doesn’t be- and particularly new salesmanship to over-production of important basi 
lieve that such agreements will stop build greater markets. ee raat one. In the 
at the U. S. border; he doesn’t believe “Cartels result in higher costs, high- pressor tag bongennoleensdeener apie 


agreements by governments, but only 
for a limited period and only with; 


DalTS CATALOGOE | oi: i vive 


To Sell America 


TIME AGAIN. The third step which seems to bk 
/ as 













an accepted part of the organization 
’ OR of the U. S. export trade involves an 
aggressive “salesmanship” of America 


F 
At The PULP and PAPER = Pe Sore > - ~ up un- 
‘s © - J MacLeis the State 
= MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY uae, and it pans inv a 
f 


measure of “goodwill” propaganda pat- 
terned after OWI Overseas operation, 
and a heavy amount of participation 
by publishers and advertisers oper- 
ating abroad, a la OWI Domestic 
Branch. 


It also calls for expanded commer- 
cial activity by U. S. agencies, with 
Commerce strengthening its reports 
on foreign markets, and the ranks of 
economic attachés overseas greatly ex- 
panded. To that end, State Depart- 
ment is now asking $25,000,000 more 
for its 1945-46 budget than this year, 
a and Commerce is seeking big increases 
Multiple pages are in funds for foreign trade statistics. 
available. Make space ~ a 2 
reservations NOW! Commerce has recently appointed 4 

special assistant to the secretary 
Distributed to Every Operating Paper and handle foreign trade reports and pro- 
Pulp Mill in the United States and Canada motion. 

There is another side to this trade 
problem which as yet has not been as 
carefully studied. Everyone knows 










Support Your 
Advertising with 
Product Information 
in this 


EXCLUSIVE ANNUAL 








In the hands of the right men—at the right time 
every day in the year. 


ion th 
BUILD ACCEPTANCE FOR YOUR PRODUCTS BY MONTHLY pavethogad oe 
ADVERTISING IN The Paper Industry and Paper World each year, must import $10,000,000,- 
000 in something else. Justice Jimmy 
Byrnes says that a good hunk of the 


 Unexcelled editorially U. S. merchant fleet must be s rapped 











vs Highest penetrative mill and this country must buy shipping 
circulation service after the war if we are to sell 

to England. Others report that U. 5. 

A dominant force which carries your advertising financiers must be willing ‘ invest 
message to the men who use, buy or specify ma- $3,000,000,000 a year abroa [here 
Ste, Saew eee, equipment and supplies for their are those who predict that export 
mills. rite for interesting facts and figures. will be in our favor for a few yeats 
but that eventually the U. S. will mm 





scoring poe BAIA SME PRIDE RHE occ chicly services, travel, mi 


facturing Industry terials and semi-finished goods —mor 


since 1919 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5. ILL ils is cael. 
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Sixteen years ago we made the above state- 
ment in our book ““The New Trend in Mer- 


chandising to Motorists.” It was true then, 
and it is true today... Gasoline stations de- 
veloped into super service stations because 
of the needs of motorists, and expanded 
the types of service rendered because car 
owners wanted it that way. That’s why 











these outlets get the big customer traffic. 

Today, over 56,000 one-stop stations — 
readers of SUPER SERVICE STATION 
magazine— constitute a dominant force in 
automotive retailing and servicing .. . 
Reach them through their own magazine— 
SUPER SERVICE STATION, published 
monthly in standard 7” x 10” print page size. 


THE IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 . . . 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17... Leader Building, Cleveland 14 
Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS, the Number One book for automotive jobbers. 
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The Super Service Station 
magazine, founded in 1929, is 
published monthly for owners 
and managers of super stations. 
It has 56,000 controlled circula- 
tion. Its advertising index is the 
largest in its field and reads 
like the Blue Book of automotive 
after-market manufacturers. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


How Not To Make Surveys 


listed their characteristics, you can- 
not analyze according to them. In the 
second piace, by classifying thorough- 
ABC CCA 


papers read, as well as by kind and size 


ly, even down to and 


of company, nature of functions per 


formed, etc., you build up a file of 
very good basic information. 
For example, some day you may 


want to know in a hurry what pub 
lication reaches the kind of men who 
and/or maintenance 


specily approve 
f PI 


What Kind of 


You Pay Your Money 
and TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


ttl) ee ee el 


supplies. If you have the returns from 
several recent surveys, it is easy to 
have the tabulating supervisor run a 
composite for you, horizontally across 
all the industries in which you have 
done field work, and vertically by 
individual sizes of plant, 
and publications you have available. 
This back tabulation of existing facts 
in your files can save you a lot of 


industries, 


time and money and give you a good 
basis for decision on many moot points 
that have been skirted in surveys but 
which have before become im- 


portant. 


not 


Catalog Cover Do YOU Like? 


We'll send samples 


Tell us how many covers you'll need 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, 
Ring Binders 


and Paper Cover Stocks 


Catalog Covers 


Leather 


58 


for Looseleaf 





BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
Swing-O-Ring cand Proposal Covers of BESTEX 


y Wallilal- || 
Plastic and Wire Bindings 


2-BP-2 
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Leave No Loophole 


POINT 4. Leave no loopholes age” 
cross check on all doubtful or com! 
plex points. This is the only w 
in which to get all the basic fg 
necessary to make analyses chat ¢ 


throw light into the dark places, f, { 


By following these simple rules a 


testing and revising the questionnair 
until you are sure they are organizd 
to get all the facts you need for ¢ 


purpose of the survey, you can } 
reasonably sure that an  adequa 
sample, thoroughly analyzed, will pr 
vide a basis for sound “decisions , 
policy and method within the scope ¢ 
— 


the investigation. . 








Don't Buy Too Many Interviews 


POINT 5. Cle 
money on 
virtue in a large sample for its on t 
sake. For purposes, and this 
particularly true in industrial survey 
it is senseless to get a 
of the market. Samples can be ver 
small and still be extremely reliabl 
Before you started to construct yo 
questionnaire, you decided what breal 
(at least on major consider 
you needed. When you ha 
a sample in which these subgroug 
show internal stability within ¢ T 
limits of error you can tolerate, y 
have enough interviews. You can ad : 
just your results to parallel the mark¢ 
if the subgroups are adequate. 


Watch Out for "Panels" 


very 


Do not spend all y 


interviews. There is 
most 


Cross-secti 


downs 
tions ) 













POINT 6. Be abo 
panels and about “country club” sa 
ples. There is a large body of opin 
in favor of using panels and to ma 
a blanket indictment of the metho 
is regarded as black heresy in tho 
circles. Nevertheless, I am convine 
that the use of panels is not sound 


that my bell 
op ion. M 


Caegeey 


«te: 


recognize 
matter of 


though | 
is simply a 


argument runs this way: The relatio 










ship between investigator and respo 
dent is artificial. The utmost ski 
of the investigator is needed to ¢M 
clude opinions and confine answe 


fact even when 
a 


to statements of 
is dealing with a total stranger 


never before has been interviewed. 
Even when interviewing men (@ 

women) who do not particularly waa 

to be chosen, it is not easy to preve 





spect 


them from becoming int 
and self-conscious. To confine inte 
views to or mem 


acquain tances 
grou 


y il 
ang 


th 


to engender a 7 

u 
buying process that is abser tr I 
typical prospects and cust 
the informatio! 
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bers of an approximately st 
such as a panel, is to int 
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New Turco . 
ws ve 
1 yo Cleat ns : CLEANING, FINISHING 
oc o\ lectroRl® AND ELECTROPLATING 


ie ee se IN METALS 
= D ~< Bu LN mk 2 R E V a E W 
pro ei ww be ; ic che’ ; a where 
E ic prot ed 


@ Up-to-the-minute information on metol 
cleaning, finishing and electroplating is a 
top essential to 7 out of 10 metal men. But 
whe had the time to search out, read, and 
digest the 259 articles on this subject that 
appeared in the past year? 


Metals Review did it . . . selecting for each 
reader the articles clocest to his needs. In 
fact, Metals Review reports all the news of 
all the metal industry from magazines, books, 
lectures, technical papers, manufacturers’ 
literature and new products. Such service 
makes it easy to understand the reader 
interest and the response Metals Review 
advertisers enjoy. 
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sk De you sell machines, materials or processes for cleaning, finishing or electroplating metals ? 
O ex Could you ask a better spot for your adveritising than the columns to which your prospects 


1swet and customers turn every month for the latest “dope*? Metals Review gives you this spot. 
ee eet ce ie eel NY ON ee 
_ took . . . the classification columns of Metals Review. Send for complete information. . 
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from panel members or people who 
are frequently surveyed, is that trom 
a responsive group which is made and 
kept aware of its own responsiveness. 
As such, it ceases to be typical in- 
formation and becomes typical of a 
group which has become specialized 
and therefore more or less atypical of 


the original group from which it 
was developed. 
Watch for "Actors" 

If you have ever shown dogs, 
this analogy may be _ illuminating. 
Thoroughbreds which are pets and 


only pets and consequently are never 


have fun and want attention and they 
may “show off” from time to time 
to get it. But a good show dog be- 
comes accustomed to being put down 
and he knows what is going on be- 
fore he ever gets to the ring. He 
knows he is something special and he 
reacts accordingly. Even when he is 
not being shown he is aware of him- 
self and will sometimes stand and 
walk and practically show himself. 
He has quit being just a dog and 
has become a show dog and a cham- 
pion whether he ever makes his points 
Dogs are not people, but. . . 
benched, act just like dogs. They 


or not. 





Here’s WHY ... 


PLUMBING ano HEATING JOURNAL 


(to = substantially sound start in 1945 


We have completed the second year (under the present management) 


of recognized progress in building an aggressive “down to earth” in- 


dustry publication—we have turned into 1945 with a clear outlook of 


the vital work to be done during the new year. 


We are continuing our editorial program, emphasizing the technical and 


business angles of the industry—our past reader preference studies have 


proved this editorial stand to be that most wanted by, and most helpful 


to, subscribers. 


We are continuing our reader preference study—by personal and ques- 


tionnaire contacts—enabling us to continue planning ahead in order to 


assure good editorial effectiveness in keeping with changing conditions. 


This editorial effectiveness brings an ever increasing value to our 


advertisers. 





We are planning additional practical 
surveys of market trends to keep up- 
to-the-minute on new products and 


expanded services. 


All this, plus a constant bettering of 
our quality circulation, has given us 
a substantially sound start in 1945— 
we are doing a standout job for our 
readers and advertisers alike. 





@,Advertising during 1944 [{- . 
showed a 71% increase |. For Detailed 






over 1943; January, 1945, erence Data 
shows more than a 50%, in- See 
crease over January, 1944. THE MARKET 
Call a P. & H. J. repre- | DATA BOOK 
sentative to give you de- Business 
tailed facts and help you Publications 
profit by contacting our Edition . 









vast post-war market now. 





PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


@ EDWIN A. SCOTT — Publisher 


45 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
BRYANT 9-4977 
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POINT 7. Plan from the beginnip 
to analyze all relationships hi 
means planning for mechanical taby 
lation of results. There is no ot 
method that has the flexibility ap 
economy to permit exhaustive stud 
of the influence of each or any com 
bination of factors on the others, 

Unless the analysis is made mechan 
ically, considerations of time and e 
pense will prevent running down im 
portant but perhaps previously unsu 
pected influences. Far too often, man) 
genuinely significant findings 4 
lost simply because the mechanism w: 
not provided to bring them to ligh 
and the labor of hand tabulating 
mere suspicion that something ma 
be important is prohibitive. 
chanical sorter permits a more pene 
trating and detailed examination 0 
relationships than does any method o 
correlation analysis, as well as a ver 
convenient way of accumulating prod 
uct movements where correlation 
desirable to summarize detail. 


Be Open Minded 


POINT 8. Do not start off to prov 
something. That is not research 
though it may be good sales promo 
tion material. Instead, find out wha 
you want to find out and why yo 
want to know it and what you cat 
do about it if you do know it is true 
is partially true, or is not true at all 
Then find out how you can find ou 
—whether by a survey or by som 
other type of analysis—most effec 
tively and economically. If a surve 
is the right answer, then find ou 
how your questionnaire should be con 
structed, what kind of investigatin 
talent you need, what kind and siz 
of sample you must have, what tabu 
lating facilities are available, and whaG] 
time and cost is involved. 

Then go ahead and make your sur 
vey. Having made it, find out wha 
it means and how to use it for ef 
fective marketing control. Then, an 
not before, build the result into you 
operating procedure. 
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Gregg Public Relations Director 

Norman W. Gregg, former directo 
of publicity for Advertising Producers 
Associated, Chicago, has joined the = 
ican Road Builders’ Associati Rn. 
ington, D. C., as director of public ree 
tions k de 

Mr. Gregg organized the promotion & 
partment of “A Century of! i 
while on leave from Erwin, Wasey & . 
pany, Ltd., Chicago, where he was dire 
tor of publicity. 
Huntsinger R-B-M Sales Maneger J 

H. L. Huntsinger, formerly stant © 
the sales manager of the Square / pe 
pany, - Milwaukee, has been - .~ 
sales manager of the R-B-M M = 
pany, division of the Essex Wir rp 
tion. 
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y yo 
a electric drill may require a fractional mm motor of special design 
bop “ trifugal pump drive may call for a standard type of integral hp. 
F 7 motor. Specit\Wng the motor for a hand tool involves such factors as no load 
g ou ° 

am and full load speeds, light Weight, compactness, temperature rise, safety of electrical design, 
offec hp. rating to mention a few. Fdg a centrifugal pump, the designer must specify a motor that 
a will match the characteristics of \he pump in rpm., starting torque, full load torque, over- 
a load capacity, horsepower. In addion there are many other problems in the specification 
pm of parts, materials and finishes to bAsolved in the design. 

ating Design Executives in over 7700 of the cOyntry’s machinery building plants read MACHINE 
“a DESIGN regularly. Readership studies shew that they look to the advertising as well as the 
os editorial pages for ideas and help in their design problems 

Wid 

Over 40,000 MACHINE DESIGN readers ate your Number One Market for parts, 

surg materials or finishes today, while they redesign Xoday’s products or design new products 
wha for tomorrow. 

- If you have something to sell the machinery building market, MACHINE DESIGN is 
youll the must for your schedule that will keep you in touch\with a volume market. For full 


: information on the design market let us send you a copy O€ “Getting It Specified.” 


| MACHINE DESIGN 


\ PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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6 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
t ta 
ated A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46] 
Advertising’s Job 


chiefly interested in a low-pressure 


check valve for a gas line and are 
keeping the information we received 
from our inquiry on file even though 
we now know it is not the right 
type of unit for that application.” 
engineer for electric 
. “My interest was 
valve as being 


Consulting 

° | 
power utility 
directed toward this 
of possible value to our clients.” 


Observations 


There you have a little collection 


of facts started by advertising through 
which the makers of the advertised 
products exposed themselves to pos- 
sible new markets. The number of 
examples in the collection could be 
increased many fold but I doubt that 
it is necessary to the assembling of 
a set of factual conclusions on inter- 
esting possibilities. Doubtless you have 
already made your own. Here are mine 
for what they may be worth. 

The first inquiry for the variable- 
speed drive by the boiler-plant super- 
intendent is a good example of the 
known fact that a principal source 
for new development and new markets 


"“AUTOMOTIVE’ IS 
A BIG WORD NOW 


World War | Gave it Wheels; 
World War Il Added Wings 


Striking development of 
World War II is the inflation 
of the word 
Now it 
and tanks 


“automotive. 
wheels and 


and blitz 


covers 
wings 
attack. 
Striking example is the 
SAE Journal, which has con- 
verted to engineering war. It 
provides technical coverage 
of war-engineering develop- 
ments in the fields of aircraft 
and motor vehicles and ord- 
nance and other war equip- 
ment of land and sea and air. 
Striking opportunity is of- 
fered advertisers to reach 
key engineers and executives 
active in all automotive tech- 
nical fields through one com- 
prehensive publication, the 
SAE Journal. 
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SAE Journal 


published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 





29 West 39th Street 
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lies in the troubles which op 
men meet in their daily rounds. 
All pulverizers, as supplied by 
makers, have feeder drives. Th 
this superintendent is saying, in . 
that he has found trouble in th 
of the one to which he refers 
looking for a solution. 


It also can be assumed that som 
where along the line the represent: 
tives of the pulverizer maker hay 
missed a dangerous situation. Other 
wise the maker and not the user woul 
be looking for the improved drive. 





If this advertised drive turns ou; 
to be the answer, it will have maX 
a single plant-installation sale as ; 
starter. If the advertiser follows 
up to secure the details, it can be 
come the starting point for other 
+ »iler-plant installations. 

It can give the pulverizer maker 
arguments through im 
provement in the pulverizer itself. | 
can give the material for an_ im. 
proved-product description for on 
pulverizer maker and an opening w 
other makers for similar improvement 
news. 


mea W sales 


It is interesting to note all the ac- 
tion that can originate in one litt 


“searching” advertisement. I often 
wonder how many manufacturers 
analyze single inquiries from that 


point of view. 
New Equipment Indicated 

The second of the two inquiries 
for the variable-speed drive, from the 
chief electrician in the textile ma- 
chinery plant, tells us that a new line 
of equipment is in process of de 
velopment for postwar manufacture. 
To us, there’s the opening for an- 
other new-product description. To the 
variable-speed drive maker comes the 
opportunity to figure on the drive, 
now, while the equipment design 1s 
in progress. To the competitive equip- 


Californ 
source a 
experier 


ment makers, it could be warning to Some o} 
look to their guns now and not wait ments 1 
for the end of the war to find their dustry | 
own designs out of date. To the tex- nang bi 
tile plants will come opportunity © bee ' 
improve their processes as soon 4 a | 
the equipment becomes available. of tons 
When I consider all these possibili- § Mf 9@* 
ties I do feel sorry for the manufac- age 
turers who are telling us, “We shall 7 it 
do nothing by way of new d velop- their ic 
ment until after the war is over. 
When I look at the current “search- | — 
ing” advertisements I can read the | Unpep 
names of the manufacturers who will REX 


be in on the postwar ground fi 
Advertising Should Contain Fac's 
The first inquirer for the hyc yulic 


equipment found it too small for his 
purposes, which is to say th the 
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THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


OF THE FUTURE 


Glifornia Refiners are chemists of re- 
surce and skill, the result of years of 
experience and research. 

Some of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the California Petroleum In- 
dustry have taken place in the last two 
years. High octane gasoline, while an 
important item, shares honors with syn- 
thetic rubber and Toluene. Thousands 
of tons of synthetic rubber have kept 
our nation’s mechanized forces rolling 
“ound the world, and on the home 
front it has helped workers to reach 
their jobs; daring raids on Japan and 





Japan's outposts were made possible 
in part by the chemical efforts of Cali- 
fornia’s refineries. Around-the-clock 
production has been a deciding factor 
for our victorious armies and navies in 
the Pacific—yes, in the last two years 
California oil refiners have proven the 
chemical future of California. 


Tomorrow's future for the California 
producers and refiners is bright; more 
oil will be needed for the growing pop- 
ulation; new products for the home 
will be made from oil; many synthetic 
plastics are now made from oil. Much 





UNDE® THE MANAGEMENT OF 
REX W. WADMAN 
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heavy machinery and replacement 
equipment will be needed for this fast 
expanding industry. 

Your story in PETROLEUM WORLD 
will reach this widening market; reach 
its top-flight personnel with four times 
more circulation than any national pe- 
troleum publication in this field. 
PETROLEUM WORLD is on the 
schedule of over seventy of the indus- 
try’s leading equipment manufacturers. 
It has helped them to sell the top execu- 
tives. You, too, can reach these men 
through the pages of the magazine 
which completely covers the California 
oil industry. ; 
PETROLEUM WORLD 
412 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


en ge" Be 


ee ee DRILLING— 
oi ie Demands of industry and the 
‘ : armed forces have greatly 
Rs “, increased California Fitting 
operation. 
PRODUCTION 


California production has in- 
M creased more than 14% in 


£9 over a year 








How to help yourself 
to better business 


You, too, can reach into this lush field 
of sales possibilities and harvest sub- 
stantial business. 


If you sell anything that can be used 
by meat packers, sausage manufac- 
turers, or renderers, this new factual 
brochure will give you vital new sales 
slants. 


1. Learn how big is this great market 
of Meat Packing and allied indus- 
tries. 


2. Learn the number, size and loca- 
tion of plants and their enormous 
buying power. 

3. Learn how buying is done, what 
products, equipment and services 
packers use. 


4. Learn how you can reach and sell 
meat packers profitably. 


This great industry has $8.500,000.- 
000.00 annual income. You can learn 
how to get your share of it in our new 
brochure, “Here's a Field Where the 
Write for your 
free copy today on your business let- 
terhead. For quick information see 


1945 Market Data Book, page 364. 


Grass IS Greener. 
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advertisement fell short of doing the 
job it should have done. The inquirer 
partially wasted his time although he 
received a promise of availability of 
larger units later. We have a “tip” 
to follow for news later on, but time 
would have been saved had the ad- 
vertisement contained the essential 
facts concerning size. 

The results from the filter adver- 
tisement are interesting in the spread 
of possible applications—paint, en- 
gines, textiles, plastics, glass, wax. 

Consider the prospect list that could 
be built after follow-up of those six 
inquiries to find the factual reasons 
for interest behind each one. 

In this example of the “searching” 
job that advertising can do is evidence 
certainly of a function of advertis- 
ing that goes a long long way be- 
yond just backing up a salesman or 
helping to make an individual sale. 


Not Enough Data Included Here 


Check valves in general have been 
on the market for many years. One 
would say there was nothing new or 
unknown about them until the re- 
quirements for check valves in the 
aviation field opened a whole new con- 
ception of the subject. New designs 
have been developed primarily for ap- 
plication in aircraft. The advertise- 
ment I selected is aimed entirely at 
aircraft use but I selected it never- 
theless just to see what interest might 
lie in other fields. There should be 
such interest because check valves, 
and many other products developed 
for aviation, can apply equally well 
and, in a good many Cases, better 
than designs which existed previously. 
its aircraft aim the ad- 
“searching” as 


In spite of 
vertisement did go 
you can see from the inquiries. 

It made the error of not including 
sufficient data to false in- 
quiry. It uncovered a number of ap- 
plications subject to market expansion 
beyond the aircraft market. It also 


prevent 


brought up for inspection two sources 
of possible business that many manu- 
facturers make no effort to exploit. 

One is the technical consulting 
laboratory which acts for prospective 
buyers in finding and collecting data 
without requiring the prospects ap- 
pearance until he is ready to do busi- 
ness. No such inquiry can ever be 
traced back to resulting business al- 
though we have knowledge that many 
do. 

The other is the consultation de- 
partment of the public utility where 
inquiries originate from men whose 
job it is to service the utilities’ 
clients. These men help their cus- 
tomers and prospects solve problems 
















which may or may not have to & 
with the use of electric power. The 
are instrumental in the sales of many 
products. 


I could add many assumptions of 
my own. So can you, but INDUsTRmy 
MARKETING asked me to keep it fact. 
ual and so I shall not assume. Can ad. 
vertising do a market research job? 
It can and does to a much greate 
extent than many advertisers realize 
It could do much more than it doe 
were it written expressly for “search. 
ing,” but that’s another story. 


Heads G-E Chemical Advertising 
Robert L. Gibson has been named ad 


vertising and sales promotion manager of 
the newly created 
chemical depart 
ment of the Gen 
eral Electric Com 
pany, effective im 
mediately. Previous 
to his new appoint: 
ment, he was adver 
tising assistant t 
G-E vice-president 
R. S. Peare 

Mr. Gibson has 
been associa ted 
with General Elec 
tric since 1925, 
. when he joined the 
Robert L. Gibson company’s publicity ‘ 


department after graduation from Park 


College, Missouri. He remained in the 
publicity department until 1932 when he 
was placed in charge of the newly estab 


lished market research section. 
Other chemical department 
ments are E. L. Feininger and Willian 


appoint 





H. Milton, Jr., assistant general managers 
and Don S. McKenzie, general sales 
manager. 
The new division will be ated if 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Bailey Now Tyson V-P 
Kenneth W Bailey has bee: ected a 
vice-president ot O S Tyson j Com 
pany, Inc., New 
York age y 
Previ to Mr “i 
Bailey's joining the 
Tyson organization 
in 1943, was as Reg 
sociated riously will 
with TI is A foo 
Edison, I: West: ton: 
inghouse Electric & lion 
Mfg. Con y, and the 
Continenta! Electric mat 
Company, Inc., 4s mer 
an advertising man seg 
ager PR 
Kenneth W. Bailey Mr. Bai § also ten 
a tormer { Ans all 
National Industrial Advertisers soca” nee 
tion, and a past-president and tor pe 
the Industrial Marketers of N« rsey > 4 
NIAA chapter - 
Dur-O-Lite Names Agency 
The Dur-O-Lite Pencil Com; Mel 
rose Park, Ill., currently engag« the 
production of air-borne radio 1 nts, 
has named M. Glen Miller cago 
agency, to handle its advertisin; 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February 1945 7 INDY 













“UNTOLD TONNAGES IN ADDITION” 


Regardless of how deeply cessation of war 


will 
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cut some markets—REMEMBER that 


1d processors will be called on for untol 
tages for overseas in addition to the bil 


dollars worth of food they now supply 
lomestic market. First in expenditure for 
rials—second largest purchases of equip- 


t—-possessing more plants than any other 


rent of industry—and “DEPRESSION 
JOF,” the food field commands your at- 


ion. “Covering” it are many magazines— 


re good—but FOOD PREVIEW offers 
y three times the coverage offered by 
‘ther single publication p/us an unequaled 
1 of results from advertising. 
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Polls. op rehe 
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reader. UNtar ; Vs. 
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A hundred others, equally adequate, is giving you the chance to hang on ra 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48 } : - 
can be used. The point is this: it’s to him. Don’t muff it! [fe 
Stretch That Budget mighty important to test your articles 2. Briefly outline. Soon after th §) 
articles, reproduce it and see that every against an admittedly sound oo introduction, state - — suc- 
potential author in your plant receives before you mark the piece “okay for cinctly and then fo ye through with 
a copy. Such an outline is a starting release. ot pe — your sonete 
point for your would-be authors who Ready . . Set . . Gol Don h spill ‘ang yo? wed = 
otherwise might grope forever. we a idea 
, \. In the beginning. Give the of whether or not he’s interested in |. 
Measuring the Value of Your Effort reader a taste of what he can expect the topic at hand. 
Now, to brass-tack the matter fin- from your article. And make the first 3. Develop the discussion simply. §) 
ally and firmly, you'll want to use mouthful more than just a palatable For the most part, your readers won't 
an editorial yardstick by which you one. Let him know, through a subtle be hyper-technical scientists, so use 9} > 
can measure the potential strength of or direct serving, how he or his com- easy-to-understand words, descriptions, 9) 
your articles. The following yard- pany will benefit. Remember, when and formulas. If you’re writing for 9/9 
the professional scientific journal of iy 


stick is a suggested, but a proved one. he starts to read your discussion he 
your industry, that’s quite another 


matter, but more than likely you 
won’t be doing that often. So us 
simple steps and a straight-forward 
) ° style. It’s the facts and your experi- 
You Can't Do The Job From Outside ence with those facts that the reader 
is interested in, not the breadth of 

your vocabulary. 
4. Illustrate liberally. Your article 





* - y ‘ | ed 


BUT You Can Cultivate The Con- will get a real lift if it’s well sprinkled 
: A with photographic and editorial illus- 
struction-Equipment Market of trations. When you select photo- 
. =e graphs or drawings do your very best 
Six Southern States From Within to get those that express animation. 


If at all possible, include people in the 
pictures. As for editorial illustrations, 
cite a few proved case histories to | sy 


The time is ripe. Because six states have the 
highlight your thesis. Such treatment 


money and the desire to buy construction equip- ost ealy sedles weer article bom 
ment on a large scale, alert, sales-minded manu- reading but also lends a believability 
facturers are cultivating this area for postwar saad ons 
; ; - §. Use the blue pencil. Before 
sales by intensive advertising coverage from you’re ready to have the final draft 


typed, scan the copy carefully, with 
your most jaundiced eye. Prune vig- | 
Fortunately, you can do the job with CONSTRUC- orously. Your readers are much too 
: busy to want to read anything that 
TION NEWS, Monthly Issue, alone. From with- doesn’t ring absolutely true and that 
which is not essential. 
6. Finally . . . check the facts. 
Many a seemingly worth while article 


within. 





in, your advertising will blanket the buyers and 


planners of Six Southern States, down to every 




















county and parish, with ONE low-cost advertising has backfired seriously because the | 
schedule in CON- author let some statement slip by 
that was wrong or partially so. Don't, 
STRUCTION therefore, spare what little effort 1 
NEWS, Monthly required to verify the material in your 
dissertation. Your neck wil! not be 
. der Preference 7 issue. an unscathed one should you overlook 
> = a Construction a palpably erroneous bit. For when 
Ist In =" it goes into print, it’s got to be right. 
Nevidvertising ~ This, then, is the case for the busi- aa 
1st | Circulation Y ness paper article. Perhaps the strong- § ‘0 rec 
ge Mississippi Valley est test for the case lies in the all for § ‘at ; 
In Lower 7 “. one, and one for all rule. When three le 
parties are concerned with 2 single a ¢ 
OKLA —_ deal and all benefit, the deal must b 
ARK good. Applying this business axiom 
* ° @ CCA to industrial paper articles is simple. 
Miss. The reader benefits by knowledge 
La. a[P gained; the business paper bene‘its by — 
virtue of the satisfied reader; and you 
and your company benefit from the 
free publicity. Ergo, everybody )appy: 
good deal, case closed! — 
66 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February, 1945 | NOL 
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Percentage of Subscribers " ) 
secured by mail } é 


Direct to Publisher 2 


OY DOD 











THE UNITED STATES NEWS MAGAZINE B MAGAZINE © 
88.30% 76.66% 69.63% 6.77% © 0.75% 








68.3 


1004 Agency Executives and Advertising 





Every week and week after week 
the important .news of national 


Managers (of consumer goods and industrial _ steirs is spot-anatyzed in pictures, 


Pictograms and in simple Eng- 
lish—clear, crisp, concise. 


products) agree that the most desirable 
* 
subscribers are those obtained by direct 7 
1@ 


mail . . . 88.3% of the circulation of The (Inrrep STATES 


| look forward weekly | United States News is obtained by Direct Mail. |g 
cation which } YA) 
tains a clear and 


inalysis of world 

















estic affairs.’ 80% of all subscribers read The 
T . Ty . . . = ‘ 
Woodhead, President y= + agg _s (200,000 Guarantee) 
nsolidated-Vultee of their wae > = , Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 
reraft from cover to cover. in charge of Advertising 
—e — 
The only publication of its kind «x 
—_ 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


@ “We like it because it is really a 
merchandising weapon instead of a 
catalog,” is what many of our jobbers 
and distributors said when they re 
ceived the new Buyers’ Encyclopedia 
with its kaleidoscopic profusion of 
items in rotogravure-like sepia setting. 


“Merchandising weapon” is a very 
pertinent statement, as this discussion 
of the origin of Buyers’ Encyclopedia 
No. 20 will attempt to point out. 


When the war started, The General 
Detroit Corporation, a nationally rec- 
ognized manufacturer of fire appa- 
ratus and fire control units, received 
frantic calls from large industrial or- 
ganizations asking where certain items 
of safety or maintenance equipment 
could be obtained. It seemed that the 


large industrials, in haste for organiza- 
tion and production, were compelled 
to hire many new buyers. When cer- 
tain types of production materials, 
such as asbestos suits, gloves, first aid 
kits, etc., were needed, the hapless 
new buyer would have to thumb 
through many weighty _ reference 
books, obtain the names of dozens of 
manufacturers, and attempt to ex- 
plain to them the type of material he 
was seeking. 

The very obvious need for a com- 
plete, pictorially presented fire equip- 
ment, safety, and maintenance item 
book caused us to whip up a temporary 
catalog and submit it to a selected 
trial list of industrials. The response 
was almost overwhelming. 


New Catalog Planned 
‘ tollowi Pictures abound in the Buyers’ Encyclopedia 
Then, following a planned program, and descriptive copy is held to a minimum 
we commenced classifying materials Comments from users indicate that this 
(Continued on col. 1, page 70) method proving to be extremely effective 


Display Points Up Structural Qualities of Dowmetal 


The thinking back of a highly suc 
cessful exhibit of Dowmetal for the 
Dow Chemical Company, Detroit, at 
the Metal Show in Cleveland last 
October, was explained by Stanley J. 
Fairweather, of General Exhibits and 
Displays, Inc., Chicago, which de 
signed the display, in a talk at the 
January 8 meeting of the Chicago In 
dustrial Advertisers Association. Mr. 
Fairweather presented a large photo 
graph of the exhibit, which is illus 
trated on this page, and pointed out 
the features of the design and the 
results of the display in the following 
comments: 

“The problem was to tell the story 
and demonstrate the advantages of 
Dow-produced Dowmetal to engi- 
neers, metallurgists, foundry men and 
the various executives of companies 
that work with metal. Dowmetal is 
a magnesium alloy very similar in 
appearance to aluminum, but a full 
third lighter in weight. The problem 
was approached from four angles: 


“1. Since Dowmetal is the lightest 
of all structural metals, it was decided 
(Continued on col. 2, page 70) 
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nt of 
s and 
Dow- 
esses 


Views of the Dow Chemical Company's Dowmetal exhibit. Magnesium, chief compor 
Dowmetal, was integrated into the exhibit by using it for the exhibit's framework, rai! 
|-beams. White was used throughout the display to express the feeling of lightness 
metal characteristic. Future uses for it were suggested by mock-ups displayed in lighted 
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ENGLISH PORTUGUESE SPANISH 


7 Simple Way 


TO ANALY ZE FUTURE MARKETS 


@ Locating new markets has always been tools will build up to at least three and one- 


part of the service rendered by New half billion dollars annually in the postwar 
EquipMENT Dicest in the United States. years. Hundreds of inquiries are-received 
Many new outlets have been discovered. in Cleveland every month for forwarding 
investigated and proved profitable simply to advertisers and test cases show as many 


through consistent advertising planned for as three times the number are sent direct. 


pedia aa = eae ve 
imum this purpose. The inquiry system devel- These inquiries are furnishing the basis on 
| ba oped and perfected by New EQuIPMENT which advertisers can determine the extent 
ecTiv F 


Dicest has demonstrated its effectiveness of the market for their product by type of 


time and again. industry and by geographical location. 


Broad horizontal coverage of every branch 


THE SAME SYSTEM for producing inquir- 


ies has now been adapted for use in Latin 
America by Revista INDUSTRIAL and is 
proving equally successful. You can con- 
duct an intelligent yet simple survey of the 
huge Latin American market right now. 


It has been conservatively estimated that 


of industry, plus the fact that Revista 
INDUSTRIAL is printed in two editions 
(Portuguese for Brazil, Spanish for the 
other Latin America countries) are two 
reasons why this method of analyzing the 


market is so successful. Details will be sent 


this market for machinery. equipment and promptly on request—there is no obligation. 








PRINTED IN TWO EDITIONS: 
PORTUGUESE for Brazil; 
SPANISH for the other 
Latin Americen countries. 





Kiliated with The Penton Publishing Co. 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PENTON BUILDING 


NEW WORK (17): 16 East 43rd St. © PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. * CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. * LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave 
- 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





(Continued from page 68) 
Buyers’ Encyclopedia 


for a comprehensive buyers’ encyclo- 
pedia and reference book. We felt 
that the items in the book should bear 
a categorical relationship to each other 
in the complete line of The General 
Detroit Corporation: We believed, too, 
that we should place special emphasis 
on the “hard-to-get” items in the 
categories of fire, safety, first aid, and 
maintenance. Aside from fire extin- 
guishers, the average size of an order 
would not be too large, but the total 
volume of sales, we hoped, would 
make publication of the book worth 
while. 

In the layout of the Buyers’ Ency- 
clopedia No. 20, we kept in mind two 
qualifications: 1. The book must nat- 
urally be attractive and planned for 
quick reference on the part of the 
buyer; 2. The book must incorporate, 
in addition to the items offered for 
sale, enough additional information to 
render the manual valuable for pe- 
riodic reference by prospective buyers. 


NOZZLE AND FIRE STREAM DATA 





FIRE HOSE MAINTENANCE 


it [ 
| 
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t 
| 
’ 






rt ie 


f MUST ST 


— 
~- 


“ 
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Two of the several informative articles in- 
cluded in the Buyers’ Encyclopedia to induce 
users to retain the catalog for reference 


The Chinese proverb, “A picture is 
worth a thousand words,” was our in- 
spiration. Thus, the new Buyers’ En- 
cyclopedia No. 20 contains pictures, 
pictures, and more pictures with 
wordy descriptions subordinated. Fire, 
safety, and first aid equipment does 
not lend itself so easily, to general 
specification, but key men will re- 
member what a certain mask, siren, 
or helmet /ooks like. 


Text Material Is Informative 


Concise and informative articles are 
included as an inducement to retain 


70 


the Encyclopedia for general refer- 
ence. Included are such subjects as 
“What Do You Know About Fire 
Hose?”; “What Does Underwriters’ 
Approved Mean?”; “Nozzle and Fire 
Stream Data”; “Fire Hose Mainte- 
nance”; “Extinguisher Information.” 


Although fire protection equipment 
brings the distributor a very substan- 
tial aggregate dollar volume, it does 
not always “repeat” quickly enough 
to provide a distributor with the rea- 
son to make frequent calls upon a 
customer. 

Here again the Encyclopedia is the 
answer, for it gives the jobber some- 
thing to talk about with his customer 
no matter how frequent the calls. 


(Continued from page 68) 


Dowmetal Display 


to give the exhibit a structural feel, 
by employing magnesium as an in- 
tegral part of the exhibit. It was 
used for the side rails, frames for glass 
panels at both ends of the exhibit, 
railing for the attention feature in 
the center foreground, supports and 
framework for the main sign, and a 
25-foot long I-beam which served 
as a canopy for the right side of the 
exhibit. To complement the clean, 
soft silvery color of the magnesium, 
the exhibit itself was for the most 
part white, to express extreme light- 
ness. 

“Pictures immediately above the 
platform products showed the easy 
workability of Dowmetal, sand cast- 
ing, moulding, forging, etc. 


“The future possibilities of working 
with magnesium and the various fields 
in which it has special adaptation were 
suggested by the use of mock-ups of 
furniture, materials handling equip- 
ment, tools, aircraft and automotive 
models. These were shown in illum- 
inated recesses at the left end of the 
exhibit. 

“The Dow Chemical Company has 
instituted a campaign, advertising 
Dowmetal as “The Metal of Motion,’ 
because it can properly be said that 
when a product has to be moved, 
Dowmetal’s light weight should be 
considered. This was tied into the 
exhibit in the main overhead sign, 
with the copy in cut-out letters 
mounted on a shaft and spun at high 
speed. This action was repeated con- 
tinuously and the letters always stop- 
ped at the right angle for easy read- 
ing. This idea was backed up by the 
display of a number of products like 


the modern wheelbarrow and 


by 3 


giveaway Dowmetal coin especially 


designed for the Metal Show. 


“To attract maximum attention 


Dow Daily Double was 


» 4 


employed. 


Two beautiful girls were selected tw 
People estimated 


run this feature. 


An idea which might be applied 





to many 


dealer organizations is the one which The 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 
recently developed for its parts dealers— 
that of glamorizing sales facilities by dress- 
ing up the parts quarters and installing “ba 


service.” This design, in addition to 


a more favorable sales environment, 


creating 


doubles 


the utility value of the available sales ares 


the girl’s weight, and also the 


weight 


of a steel casting and a magnesium 
cast, the person coming closest win- 


ning a $25 war bond. 


“Without definitely pointing out 
the fact, Dow was able to have people 
make a definite comparison between 
the weight of steel and a similar bulk 


of magnesium, for the 
weights had to be estimated. 


individual 


“A total of 4,569 people filled in 


a bond contest card in the fi 
of the show. In addition to the 
information and name and 


ve days 
weight 


address, 


they were asked to indicate the type 





Bobbe Bosworth, one of the mode! 
peared in a skit burlesquing new 
at the Faraday Electric Corpora’ 
and merchandise clinic at Adr 
here shows an hilarious new des 
automatic toaster. The skit wes 
by Barnes & Reinecke, industria! 
and engineers, Chicago, along with 
presentation of their postwar o« 
Faraday before a group of 80 r 
tives and many Faraday Electr 
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Look at the Operations Performed in the Plante 


sloyed, Ffor many advertisers the only way to measure sales possi- 













ted = bilities is by the operations performed in the plants covered. ra 
~ a for example, a welding rod manufacturer wants to know a a 
Peas Bhow many plants do welding—how big are they, and how is A 08 ae? wal 
. many are reached by STEEL. Or a machine tool manu- ML M4 ” el 
igcturer is interested only in the plants with production or ‘pie conn 
maintenance machine shops. To help you in this important alg 


Metal Washing or Degreasing 


part of your marketing job, STEEL makes available to you 
inconvenient form, data on 20 major metalworking opera- 


Sond Blasting 
Elec troplating 


Golvenizing ©r Tinnin 
9 


ions. STEEL maintains detail data of operations on more p_titng ony 


ting Polishing 





han 18,500 metalworking plants. ‘. 





> many 
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1, Ind 
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reating 


“ Aensmers to Your Zucstions About Postwar Possbilities 


Ss eres 


Which plants (by product classification) are still making 











fe STIL per grote sun caleien the same products as they were before the war? Which 
win plants have developed new products, and which intend to 
go back to manufacturing their prewar products? Also 
Be you'll want to have the industry's own estimate of the time 
cween needed to reconvert to peacetime production. STEEL can 
vw give you the answers to these and other questions that come 
yidua 
up in searching out sales possibilities in the huge metal- 
led in § working industry. 
_ days § 
eight | 
dress, 
type 


to show you “The Who—What—Where— 
and How of Metalworking” and STEEL’S 
Postwar Market Selector. They will give | 
you the kind of information that will — 
and provide a definite basis for your own 
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- scribe the work the company 

Sales Promotion Ideas sees been doing in supplying the ind: al 
front. Built on facts of immediate 
usefulness, the advertisements give 
specific examples of product war sery. 
ices and suggest postwar applications 
of war-born chemical developments.” 

Title of the book is, “Labors of War 


for Peace.” 





of work in which they were engaged. 
This gave Dow a cross section of the 
type of attendance at the Metal Show 
and will serve as a guide to gearing 
the next exhibit. A complete check 
of cards has not yet been made, but 4 B. F. Goodrich follows a similar 
Dow feels that they were far ahead ' pattern with its new booklet merchan. 
of any other exhibitor in total num- , dising its advertising. Under the title, 
ber of contacts made during this mri “Typical Examples of B. F. Goodrich 

’ th : Development in Rubber,” 26 of its 
typically informative ads sum up some 
of the things which the company has 
done in meeting the problems of in- 
dustry for rubber products. The 
booklet is 8 x1134-inch in size, black 
and white, with the exception of the 
cover which is in two colors. 


show. 

“To summarize, the Dow exhibit 
was so designed that any type of per- 
son attending the Metal Show would 
have some point of interest, whether 
he was a designer, fabricator, execu- 
tive or just a casual visitor. The 
Dow exhibit rated highest in number 
of inches of publicity and has brought 





enough inquiries to date to pay for 


the show.” Combination calendar and condensed cata- . . 
log sent to users and prospects by Minne- Speaking Again of 


apolis-Moline Power Implement Company, Calendars ae 
° Minneapolis, maker of farm implements 
Three Advertisers are — 
Pe Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple. 
Distribute Ad Booklets ment Company, Minneapolis, has hit 
upon an idea this year to make its 


house magazine, “The Sphere.’ Copies 
5 f E calendar do double duty. 


were imprinted with distributors’ 
names and mailed to their customers 
as well as to direct customers of the 


By combining it with a condensed 
consumer catalog, farmers, to whom 
it is largely sent, are informed of the 
' products the company has to sell. 

Hercules Powder Company, which The feent cover of the book an 
has been running a series of colored tains the calendar pad and an attrac- 
ads, has reprinted them in an 9xi2- tive Kodachrome illustration, and the 
inch booklet and distributed them te whole thing is punched so that it can 
its customers. In part, the foreword be hung on the wall. Both sides of 
of the booklet says: the back cover contains more Koda- 

“Issued during the critical war chromes of M-M farm machinery at 


years, these reproductions of ads de- 


company. 


SKF Industries, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, @., have recently 
released booklets merchandising their 
idvertising campaigns. 

SKF which has been running a se- 
ries of ads promoting free enterprise, 
reduced page size ads and bound them 
mto a pocket size booklet and dis- 
tributed it to more than 100,000 cus- 
tomers, prospects and other interested 
parties. Spread from “Geared to Your Tomorrow,” 24-page booklet just released by Gens 


Distribution of the book titled, “No Inc., describing plans for its newly organized mechanical division. The booklet ys 
Jati Talue — major fields of endeavor to be engaged in by the company—industry precision ce 
Nation Values Its Freedom So Much portable electric home appliances. The “censored” block in lower right-hand cor 


as One Which Had Lost It,” was made one of the methods used to convey the fact that it is now engaged in wer Pp’ 
with the Christmas issue of SKF’s The free use of large pictures and short, well-worded copy gets across an interes’ 
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FOOTSTEPS 


the case, an invitation for your sales- 
man to call is almost sure to follow. As 
for instance: 


“Catalogs in Sweet’s enable us to de- 
termine whether the product is suitable 
for use intended and to contact sales 
representative or manufacturer direct.” 


— R.L. B., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“We use Sweet's to ascertain which 
; m 
sales representative to call. 


— B. B., Baton Rouge, La. 


In a shorter time than it now appears 
to be, industrial marketers will be up to 
their necks in the biggest job they ever 
undertook — running their order-getting 
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machinery in a new peacetime world. 
Waste motion in marketing will have to 
be fought like waste motion in produc- 
tion. Forehanded marketers already 
have their plans well under way. Literally 
hundreds have ordered Sweet’s Service. 


For further information, please con- 


sult the Market Data Book. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Main Office — NEW YORK 18— 119 West 40th Street 
BOSTON 16. . . «. « « « SI St. James Avenue 
BUFFALO 2. . . « « « « 361 Delaware Avenue 
CHICAGO 54 . . . . « « 700 Merchandise Mart 
CINCINNATI 2. . American Building 
CLEVELAND 15 . . 1422 Euclid Avenue 
DETROIT 1. . . . . . 2457 Weodward Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 13. B16 West Sth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7. . . . « « 1321 Arch Street 
PITTSBURCH 22. . Professional Building 
ST. LOUIS!. . 721 Olive Street 
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AMA Meeting 
Reduced Distribution Costs Discussed 
John T. Madden, Dean, School of 


Commerce, New York University, 
who chairmaned the first afternoon 
session, introduced three specialists 
who discussed the “Reduction of 
Distribution Costs.” 

Q. Forrest Walker, economist, R. 
H. Macy & Co., said that reduction 
of distribution costs depends upon 
marketing technique, better cost pro- 
cedures and better marketing costing. 


This requires sound allocation of de- 
partmental costs and improved meth- 
ods of cutting or reducing time 
wastes. “Stop these wastes at point 
of origin,” he stressed. In pointing 
out the great differences in costs, he 
stated that the kinds of products, 
degree of demand, kinds of markets 
and selling skills, are all factors of 
distribution costs. 

Progress in the reduction of mar- 
keting costs depends to some extent 
upon the development and use of 
better costing techniques. “We know 
a good deal about the natural divisions 
of marketing expense but too little 








What is the best publication for 
@ my marine advertising? 


Well, Marine Equipment meets 
@ a lot of the specifications. 


@. For instance? 


A. It covers the maximum buying 
power of shipbuilders and ship op- 
erators for one thing. More than 
10,000 readers every month, the 
largest audited audience in the 
field. 


Q. Numbers don't mean much. 


Whe are these 10,000 readers? 


A. Men in top management who 
make the final buying decisions: 
presidents, general managers, pur- 
chasing agents, works managers 
and superintendents plus the im- 
portant production and operating 
men down the line with whom 


most requisitions originate and on 


whom top management relies for 
buying guidance. That kind of cir- 
culation permits your advertising 
to work with maximum results. 


Q. Agreed on that. But how do 
you know they read Marine Equip- 
ment ? 


A. Because Marine Equipment's 
editorial formula—product_infor- 
mation exclusively—clicked right 
from the beginning, produced 
thousands of requests for it from 
shipyards and ship operators all 
over the country and continues to 
produce scores of requests every 
month. 


Q. Agreed to that, too. But you 
Would | 


have a large page size. 
have to make new plates ? 


A. Not at all. Our four-ninths 
page will take your 7 by 10 inch 
plate. Our two-ninths page will 
take your 7 by 5 inch or 3% by 
10 inch plate and our one-ninth 
page will take your 33% by 
47/, inch plate. In other words 
Marine Equipment can handle 
your full, half or quarter page 
plates that you are now using in 
other publications with 7 by 10 
inch type page sizes. 


Send for a copy of Marine Equipment 


and additional 


EEA 


information 


today. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1937 Daily News Building 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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about. functional costs and we hay 
made only scant beginnings in th 
determination of unit marketing 
costs,” he said in closing. 

The next speaker, Marvin Bower, 
partner, McKinsey & Company, de 
livered an interesting paper on “Re. 
ducing Marketing Wastes as a Com. 
petitive Weapon.” He opened with 
the statement that the level of waste. 
fulness in distribution is so high tha 
nearly any company can slash away 
great hunks of excess marketing fat 
with an instrument no more delicate 
than a meat axe. For any individu 
company, the high level of waste in 
distribution presents a competitive 
opportunity that should be seized and 
exploited. 

Waste is relative. If your company 
is less wasteful than your competitors, 
your share of the sales volume will 
expand or your relative marketing 
costs will decline, or both. Obviously, 
waste in distribution makes for higher 
costs. But even if all waste could be 
eliminated, higher distribution costs 
might still be profitable for both 
manufacturer and user. Both would 
benefit, if through increased distribu- 
tion costs the price to the user would 
be lowered. Lower consumer prices 
made possible by higher distribution 
costs are a common phenomenon in 
our American economy. The larger 
volume resulting from more wide- 
spread distribution, better customer 
service and larger advertising expen- 
ditures frequently make possible much 
lower manufacturing costs. 

The three most common marketing 
wastes are: 1. Too many separate or § 
complex types in a product line; 2. 
Too many customers purchase in 
small annual volume; 3. Too many 
small orders handled. 


How the Marketing Man Helps 


“What the Marketing Executive 
Can Do About It,” was the title of § 
a very practical talk by Dr. Lyndon 
O. Brown, of Stewart, Brown & Ass0- 
ciates. 

“Reducing distrbiution costs 8 4 
critical problem of management,” he 
said as he suggested a seven-point pro- 
gram for the study and reduction of 
distribution costs. 

1. Know your distribution cost 
accurately and as much in detail 4 
possible . . . by product anc or by 
areas. Reducing distribution ¢ pendi- 
tures will not necessarily reduce dis- 
tribution costs. 

2. Provide adequate account 
cedure for reporting distribut 
data. 

3. Evaluate costs 
functions performed. 


4. Find wastes in internal d: 


pro- 
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32.4 Petroleum Refinery Paper 








e inf 
many The Oil and Gas Journal has consistently shown a much larger gain 
in refinery subscribers over the last three-year period than any other 
«| refining paper. There is a reason: this publication has for many years 
maintained the largest staff of refining engineering editors, and has car- 
utive J ried the largest editorial content on refining subjects. It is edited for 
le of the man who designs, operates and specifies equipment. 
don 
oe To prove The Journal's leadership in the refining field, beyond question, we urge 
manufacturers to accept our standing offer to pay for readership surveys. Select your 
own list of important men who buy or influence the purchase of your refining equipment: 
is a write them asking which oil paper they read and prefer: compile your own returns; 
” he J and bill The Journal at the rate of 10c per letter at the time your tabulation of results 
pro- is submitted. There is no obligation—we pay, win or lose—and you determine beyond 
of question where your advertising dollars can be most effective in this great refinery 
. equipment market. 
costs 
il as 
. by 
ndi- 
dis- 
a The OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
cost 
P @ TULSA, OKLAHOMA @ 
‘bu- 
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tion costs. For example, a complicated 
or multiple product line. 

§. Find wastes in outside channels 
of distribution. 

6. Compare relative cost data, i. e., 
cost data from comparable fields. 

7. Establish a specific distribution 
cost reduction program and make 
plans to measure such reductions. 
Training Veterans 

The first paper of the second day 
was given by Colonel William C. 
Menninger, chief consultant in neuro- 
psychiatry, Office of the Surgeon 
General, U. S. Army, on the subject, 


-_ 


“Reorienting the Returning Veteran 
to Sales Work.” 

Col. Menninger drew a picture of 
the problems confronting these men. 
“Not all of our returning veterans 
are going to have serious difficulties 
in adjustment,” he said. “Many will 
have only minor ones. Eyen though 
the percentage of major adjustments 
is low, the very size of our Army 
leaves no doubt that the actual num- 
ber involved will be considerable.” 

Four major points which should 
receive the thoughtful consideration 
of sales executives in attempting to 
reorient the returning veteran to sales 
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work are: 1. Selection; 2. Training: 
3. Counseling; 4. Providing compen. 
sations. The most helpful step jp 
selection is the personal interview 
evaluate the man’s personality. } qual. 
ly important are various types of 
selective tests to evaluate his adapt. 
ability. 

Under training, the sales executive 
should include what in the Army js 
called orientation and some organized 
training as well as on-the-job training. 
The progressvie executive will sched. 
ule frequent refresher courses. Com. 
pensations for salesmen provide special 
social privileges and opportunities 
The smart executive will malg his 
salesmen feel that they “belong” and 
are a part of the office organization. 
He will make plans for special awards 
and special recognitions, frequent ci- 
tations, and use any device which 
permits a salesman to feel that he is 
sharing in the responsibility, in the 
success and in the decisions. Thesx 
are important incentives, and a source 
of satisfaction. 


Aptitude Testing for Salesmen 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, manager, 
personnel administration, RCA-Victor 
Division, scrutinized psychological ap- 
titude testing of salesmen. “Perhaps 
the greatest myth in_ psychological 
testing centers about the assumption 
that it is possible to achieve a general 
sales test to measure sales ability re- 
gardless of the character of the prod- 
uct, the customer, or the method of 
selling,” he said. “Such a notion rests 
on the assumption that there is such 
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carriers at 4 


n average cost of 
$50,000 — over 20,000 man 


hours of labor— per plane. 


In commercial air transport, 
these are all of the men who 
recommend, specify and buy 
parts and equipment by name 

_and all 793 of them aeoeve 
| Aviation Service Magazine. 


We challenge 4"y source to 
name more actual service 
customers in commercial 
transport. Our coverage in _ 
civilian service fields is equally 
complete and efficient! 


@ Let us help you evaluate 
your advertising expenditures to this market. 


Write for specific information. 


AVIATION SERVICE MAGAZINE 


549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 6, IIinois 


By the 


for 23 


Publishers of 


years 


Motor Service 


among automotive serv 


Magazine leader, 
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a thing as ‘sales personality.’ 


as our present knowledge of human 
¢onduct is concerned, no test can be 
devised that can satisfactorily measure 


general sales ability.” 


He emphasized five things: | 


. There 


has not yet been developed any one 
standard test that will fill the needs 
of all companies; 2. Nor is one likely 


to be made; 3. Few sales 


managers 


have the training that will enable 


them to interpret tests correctly. 


This 


job should be given to an expert; + 
No tests have been developed that can 


measure general sales ability; 5 


. Psy- 


chological tests are definite aids when 


used with other testing devices 
must be adapted to the compan) 


Tests 
using 


them, in fact be tailor-made, and they 


should be interpreted by skill 
chologists. 

The afternoon of the sec 
was given to a broad discu 
“Building the Sales Trainin 
gram.” This was a forum 
chairmaned by Sterling W. 
director of training, Socony-\ 
Oil Company. Panel member 
Dr. Alfred J. Cardall, director 

(Continued on page 138 
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ration xeetly increased use of air conditioning and 


:wards tiation is indicated in the field of Commercial 


r 


nt ci- Midings. The high heat loads, particularly in 
which Boartment and Retail Stores, in Restaurants, 
he is uty Shops and Barber Shops—plus the force of 


n the 
These genpetition—will most certainly compel the in- 


source lation of modern TEMPISPHERE equipment for 


fomer-comfort and merchandise-protection. 


w types of air conditioning systems adapted to 


Vicon mmercial Buildings are being developed, which 
al ap- Ft opportunities to the manufacturers of various 


erhaps Ms such as fans, blowers, compressors, etc.—as 


jogical HB as to many types of accessories, controls, pip- 


nption , ‘ 

oe ,etc. One recent development in the air con- 
en ‘ . . . 

ty re- pening of multi-story buildings makes use of com- 


prod- §# conditioning units on each floor, with air being 


od of from the basement through conduits under 


} 


asofar 


rests 


, ere and at high velocity. Room air is drawn 
suc 


peach unit and mixed with the conditioned air 


uman @eans of a venturi jet. This gives the desired re- 
un be MBulation without the need for return ducts to 
"asure GP basement. With bulky two-way ducts elimi- 


din favor of comparatively small, light-weight 


piping, a 10% saving in rentable area is made. 


Commercial Buildings are but one segment of the 
TEMPISPHERE—other opportunities include Insti- 
tutional and Public Buildings, large Multi-dwelling 
Apartments, Industrial Buildings, Transportation 
Media. 


The men who design, specify and influence the 
purchase of equipment used in the TEMPISPHERE 
include: Architectural Engineers, Consulting En- 
gineers, Engineers with Contractors, Design Engi- 
neers, Chief Engineers of large buildings, Plant En- 
gineers, Sales Engineers. These are the key men 
who must be reached in order to sell to the 
TEMPISPHERE . . . and they are precisely the 
men who comprise the bulk of HEATING and 
VENTILATING'S readers. Through the advertising 
pages of HEATING and VENTILATING you can 
effectively reach the men who have the say in 
specifying such equipment for use in Commercial 
Buildings as well as in the other building fields 
which make up the TEMPISPHERE. HEATING and 
VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street, New York 
13, New York. 
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processing or conditioning all such 
liquids and gases by adding or sub- 
tracting moisture. by removing dust 
odors. bacteria. fumes. These prod- 
ucts range from heating. ventilating 
FVatom-limeatolalelbalelalialoMh 230-1 Me Abt LL 
their integra! units such as boilers 
blowers. piping. electric motors etc.— 


piping systems for industrial plants—to 


refrigeration systems for cooling air or 
goods in process. The TEMPISPHERE 
includes industrial buildings. institu- 
tions largeresidential structures com- 


aal-taedt-1 Mol eli lol lalel Mmm ad-laltelelammail-telF- 
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The Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration News Letter is published each month as a 
service to advertisers. Contains four full pages of inter- 
esting current information about this great industry 

‘ chosen from the timely news and articles in the weekly 

issues of Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News. If 

you would like to receive the monthly copies of the 

News Letter, we shall gladly add your name to the 

mailing list . . . no obligation, of course. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION ; SUBSCRIBERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND 


REFRIGERATION F 


BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY « 





5229 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] 


_ Movies in Industry 








ply a 16-mm. projector, an operator, 
portable screen, and an official to fill 
| out the program by giving further 
| details and answer questions. This 

procedure is followed by many com- 
| panies, and there are some large ones 
| 











that book their films direct through 
their regional offices and distributors, 
Should a much wider circulation be 
desired, there are organizations ready 
to make the necessary arrangements 
on a fee basis. These organizations 
have carefully worked out lists of all 
kinds from women’s clubs to tech- 

| nical organizations, each designed to 
fit a specific type of subject. The 












scope of the showing depends on how 
big an audience the client desires. 


In addition, there are many public 
and private film libraries willing to 
| either stock such prints or catalog 
| them and then fill requests for their 
| loan. 
| It is of interest to note that many 
| government agencies have large stocks 
of sound pictures on vocational train- 
ing and machine shop work which are 
available to any interested group. The 
United States Office of Education has 
a particularly fine library of job train- 
ing and other films, as have the Army, 
Navy and Air Corps and other agen- 
cies. The University of Iowa visual 
education department is another source 
of training films of all kinds. Other 
educational establishments and nuv- 
merous public and private organiza- 
tions have built up film libraries on 
every conceivable topic running the 
gamut from entertainment to science, 
education, medicine, surgery, culture, 
agriculture, and travel, all of which 
are available for a modest rental fee. 
In many cases, films can be secured on 
loan without cost. 
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Cellary Joins Monk 


George L. Cellary, formerly 
director of sales promotion of the Frank- 





sistant 












lin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, ) 
Ill., has joined the staff of Howard H 
Monk and Associates, Rockford, Il. 
agency. in 
Munro Returns to Doremus 

Louis W. Munro, vice-presi t of . (See 
Doremus & Co., New York ager , and 
more recently lieutenant commander, U. 5 
Naval Reserve, has returned to the com 
pany to assume his new executive sition 
in the New York office. 
Reynolds Named Research Head 

Frederick P. Reynolds, Jr., for 14 years 
director of market research for g & 
Rubicam and, after army service ector 
of that agency's General Food arch, 
has been named director of res tor 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., N York 
agency 
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%* the same access to informa- 
that engineers in our own coun- 
have. Thus, they really need our 
» on engineering problems. Simi- 
y, they really need information 
» manufacturers on the products 
equipment they buy and use. 
n, they haven’t time to “write 
more information”; often a pur- 
e decision must be made im- 
diately on the basis of whatever 
;mation is available. So the ad- 
iser who ties in with our meaty 
orial fare and tells a sound in- 
mative product story will have a 
tr chance of selling his equip- 


tt to the engineer overseas. 





-<ost Coverage of Operating Men 


ucan run a full page in every 
eof The Petroleum Engineer for 
wlid year for only $2340... (13 

including the Reference An- 


s)) 


13 Time Rate 
1 page — $180.00 
% page — $ 97.50 
“% page — $ 52.50 
space sold on bulk basis; rates 


med by total space used within 


year 


full details on cover rates, 
litional fractional units, color 


, etc., see The Petroleum 
ineer listing and ‘Tell-All’ 
tin Standard Rate & Data, 
‘s.11) or call the office nearest 
. (See below.) 
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The Operating Man’s Interest in Subjects Like These Makes a 
$3,000,000,000 Market for You 


These men, whose responsibility for performance earns them the 
right to specify and buy, requisition 92% of all equipment and 
supplies that are purchased in all divisions of the Petroleum In- 
dustry. (From a national study of oil industry buying habits by 
T. Gaines Research, in cooperation with Hooper-Holmes.) 


To get your product on the “approved” list, you have to give these 
operating men basic product information that points up details 
of construction and the economic and mechanical advantages to 
them, so they can determine whether or not they should request 
a field test or place a requisition for the purchase of your product. 
Manufacturers making equipment, materials or products used in 
any of the engineering subjects listed here can take advantage of 
this community of interest among engineers in all divisions of the 
industry if they use informative product advertising in The Petro- 








leum Engineer. 








SUBJECTS COMMON TO MORE THAN ONE DIVISION 
OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Abrasion Hard Surfacing of Packing 
Air and Gas Filtering Metals Painting and Coating 
Automatic Control Heat Exchange Pipe Threading and 

; . Heati i 
Centrifuging EE erage 

. Heat Treating Piping 
Cleaning Hydraulics P T issi 
Color Dynamics re -ae ‘ransmission 
Condensation : nha a 1 
Gonctienetien Instrumentation— ressure Vontro 

Engineering Temperature Recording Prime Movers 
2 and Control 1. Steam 

Corrosion Flow Recording and Con- 2. Internal Combustion 


Desulphurization of 


trol 
Liquid Level Recording 


3. Electric 


Gases and Liquids and Control Pumping 
Pressure Recording and Radiati 
Electrification Control adiation 
Electronics Product Analysis Record- Recording 
. . i (vi ity, lor, 
Equipment a — eae oe Safety Practices 
Equipment Main- Dcciaitien Storage 
tenance Synthetics (Use of) 
Excavating 
Exhaust Laboratory Research Telegraphy 
we Lighting Telephony 
Fabrication Lubrication Thermodynamics 
Field Testing Transportation 
Filtration . Machine Shop Practice Tube Cleaning 
Fire Protection Maintenance of Tubing Repair and 
Flanging Machinery Threading 
Fluid Flow , : 
; . Materials Handling it a 
Fluid Separation Ventilating 
ene Metallurgy Vibrati 
Friction Metering ibration 


Gas Transmission 
Gauging 
Gas Compression 


Motor Transportation 


Overhead Transmission 


Water Cooling 
Water Treating 
Welding 


The readers of The Petroleum Engineer deal 


with most of these subjects ... hence, 
are interested in products related to them. 





1, Texas, Irwin-Keasler Building e T. J. Crowley, Advertising Manager 
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New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Roger Mothecal; 
Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells Street, E. V. Perkins; 
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What Advertising 


Researchers Have Learned 

The Advertising Research Foundation, an 
organization sponsored by advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies, has been conducting a continuing 
survey of newspaper reading which over a period 
of several years has developed some rather specific 
indications of what men and women read when 
they look over their daily papers. As a result of 
the careful study of these findings, some really 
startling improvements in newspaper copy have 
been recorded by leading advertisers. In some in- 
stances they are getting eight to ten times as 
many readers now as they did before this study 
was begun! 

We recently saw a presentation of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association based on the continuing study 
and dealing specifically with food products. One 
of the impressive facts brought out by the be- 
fore-and-after aspects of food advertising which 
has been influenced by the continuing study is 
that food on the table, ready to serve, is far more 
interesting to women readers, who are the food 
buyers, than a mere picture of the package and a 
general statement about the flavor and nutritive 
value of the product advertised. 

It seems that women want to know about the 
finished product in terms of a dish which is ready 
to eat and which can be readily visualized as an 
attractive item on their own tables. Advertisers 
of food products, therefore, are featuring recipes 
even more heavily than ever before, and are giv- 
ing less space to the package and more to the 
finished product. 

Food advertising is a long way from advertis- 
ing of industrial products such as machinery and 
equipment for manufacturing plants, but the 
well-known fact that industrial buyers are inter- 
ested in performance data indicates that people 
run fairly true to form whether they are consid- 
ering eating or industrial production. In each 
case the question in the mind of the buyer is, 
“What will this product do for me?” and the 
more clearly and dramatically this information is 
presented, the better the reception on the part of 
the reader. 
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Such studies of how industrial men read adver- 
tising as those which have been made for the past 
four or five years by Electrical World have like- 
wise emphasized the interest of technical men in 
performance and application data. Many engi- 
neers and factory executives are interested in new 
machines and appliances for their own sake, but 
adding authentic information about what a 
product does and how well it performs for the 
user will show just as great an increase in reader- 
ship, we believe, as has been recorded for food 
advertising which carries past the package to the 
customer’s table. 

We have no counterpart of the continuing 
study of newspaper reading in the industrial 
field, and it may be that the time has come to 
consider seriously the numerous advantages 
which would accrue to advertisers and publishers 
as well as from a thorough-going professional 
“Starching” of the advertising pages of the 
industrial press. 


The Farmer Is 
An Industrial Buyer 


An article in this issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING discusses the general subject of the farm 
as an industrial market, and attempts to draw 
some conclusions as to its possibilities for many 
manufacturers who have made no specific effort 
to interest farmers in their products. The size 
of the market, its large use of power-driven 
equipment and the more general availability of 
electric current as the result of the promotion ot 
rural electrification by the government are some 
of the factors developed in this article. 

We think almost any manufacturer of an in- 
dustrial product with broad applications would 
find on surveying the field, as some have done re- 
cently, that farmers are among his customer’. 
There are so many avenues of distribution to the 
farm market that whether a product is specif- 
cally promoted to it or not, some buying is bound 
to be done. If the sales possibilities of this big and 
growing field are as attractive as they ve 
proved to be for many manufacturers, hov 
specific study and cultivation of the field s! 
yield much greater returns. 
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ealer-contractors (readers 
y ARTISAN) who will handle the 


all postwar business. 





@ We, as publishers of the field’s leading 
paper, are continually contacting a lot of these 
men. We know their present thinking. Change 
is in the air. Many are now switching to other 


lines preparatory to postwar activities. 


@ As a result, practically every manufacturer 
who is serving the market today, or who plans 
on postwar business in volume, has a definite 


and immediate dealer problem. 


@ Briefly, that’s the picture as we see it. We 
feel that manufacturers who NOW use forceful 
advertising in AMERICAN ARTISAN to estab- 
lish desirable dealer contacts — and who con- 
tinue therr vigorous campaigns from now on in 
—should enjoy a very real sales advantage in 


the immediate postwar years. 


* * * 


® | our reasoning seems logical, talk with 
your agency about AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


ow te us for full details. 
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They will control 
an annual post- 
war market some- 
thing like this* — 


900,000 


WARM AIR FURNACES 


7,000,000 


REGISTERS AND GRILLES 


150,000 


TONS OF SHEET METAL 


400,000 


WARM AIR BLOWERS 


7,500,000 


FILTERS 


1,350,000 


CONTROL DEVICES 


AND OVER 100 OTHER 
RELATED PRODUCTS IN 
SIMILAR VOLUMES! 









*Figures cited above are the prediction of the 
National War Heating & Air Conditioning 
Association, and are based on reasonable post- 
war replacement, modernization and new home 
construction prospects. Such en annuel market 
should last for ten years. 








Operating Men... Engineers, Superintend- 


ents, Foremen and Operating Officials .. . 


whether in Iraq, South America, or Texas, 


have a common interest in many subjects 


common to Drilling, Oil Production, Refining, 


Natural Gasoline Manufacturing, Repres- 


suring and Pipe Line Transportation. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
is Devoted Exclusively to the 
Interests of Those Operating Men 


It is read all over the world by En- 
gineers matured in the industry and 
by “novices” just getting the petro- 
leum fever, because it helps all of 
them solve operating problems. Each 
issue contains articles dealing with 
new methods and techniques em- 


ployed in the major divisions of the 


Wn 


industry. For engineers concerned 
with Drilling and Production, there 
may be an article on salt water 
disposal. Construction features of a 
new pipe line will be offered for 
engineers engaged in Oil and Gas 
Transportation. Engineers in Re- 
fineries and Natural Gasoline Manu- 
facturing Plants will want to read an 
article that deals with automatic 
controls. 


The interest of many of these edi- 


FIELD REPORTS ON INSTRUMENTS, GAUGES AND METERS 


Oil men tell what they need and what they do to solve problems involving 
instrumentation. Field Report Bulletins, relating verbatim comments from 


gation, of course. 
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users, are available to instrument manufacturers and their agencies. We will 
be glad to send these weekly Bulletins to all of your executives who are in 
any way concerned with sales or with post-war plans and policies. No obli- 
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torial articles overlaps two or mop 
divisions. For example, an artic, 
on a new method of flow measur. 
ment will be of interest to enginee,, 
in all divisions where flow mete, 
are used. Similarly, an advertisemey; 
that deals with the fundament, 
features of a flow meter would be g 
interest to refinery engineers, who, 
use flow meters to measure in-pyt 
and out-put of a production unit, ang 
to field engineers because the accy. 
racy of the meter affects the 
which the lease owner can derive. 
This community of interest amon 
engineers in all divisions of the jp. 
dustry is so general that any adver. 
tisement that describes and picture 
basic information about a product.. 
its design, its capacities, its func. 
tions, its construction features, its 
fundamental advantages .. . will b 
useful to engineers in all divisions 
even though the application part of 
your advertising story is aimed pr. 
marily at one engineering group. 





Petroleum Engineering Problem 
Are International 


The Petroleum Engineer, serving as 
a forum for the exchange of practice! 
operating ideas and methods, is o 
particular benefit to the operating 
engineers in foreign countries, who 
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javen’t the same access to informa- 
tion that engineers in our own coun- 
ry have Thus, they really need our 
pelp on engineering problems. Simi- 
rly, they really need information 
om manufacturers on the products 
ad equipment they buy and use. 
Often, they haven’t time to “write 
yor more information”; often a pur- 
chase decision must be made im- 


and] mediately on the basis of whatever 


accu-f information is available. So the ad- 


ive, 
mong 
1 in- 
dver. 
tures 
ct. 
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"vertiser who ties in with our meaty 
editorial fare and tells a sound in- 
formative product story will have a 
better chance of selling his equip- 
ment to the engineer overseas. 





low-cost Coverage of Operating Men 


You can run a full page in every 
issue of The Petroleum Engineer for 
asolid year for only $2340... (13 
issues including the Reference An- 


nual. ) 


13 Time Rate 
1 page — $180.00 
% page — $ 97.50 
“% page — $ 52.50 


All space sold on bulk basis; rates 
governed by total space used within 
one year. 

. 

for full details on cover rates, 
additional fractional units, color 
> inserts, etc., see The Petroleum 
ingineer listing and “Tell-All” 
Unit in Standard Rate & Data, 
Class. 111 or call the office nearest 
you. (See below.) 
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DRILLING & PRODUCTION © PIPE LINE © REFINING & NATURAL GASOLINE 


The Operating Man's Interest in Subjects Like These Makes a 


$3,000,000,000 Market for You 


These men, whose responsibility for performance earns them the 
right to specify and buy, requisition 92% of all equipment and 
supplies that are purchased in all divisions of the Petroleum In- 
dustry. (From a national study of oil industry buying habits by 


T. Gaines Research, in cooperation with Hooper-Holmes.) 


To get your product on the “approved” list, you have to give these 
operating men basic product information that points up details 
of construction and the economic and mechanical advantages to 
them, so they can determine whether or not they should request 
a field test or place a requisition for the purchase of your product. 
Manufacturers making equipment, materials or products used in 
any of the engineering subjects listed here can take advantage of 
this community of interest among engineers in all divisions of the 
industry if they use informative product advertising in The Petro- 


leum Engineer. 





SUBJECTS COMMON TO MORE THAN ONE DIVISION 
OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Abrasion 
Air and Gas Filtering 
Automatic Control 


Centrifuging 

Cleaning 

Color Dynamics 

Condensation 

Construction 
Engineering 

Corrosion 


Desulphurization of 
Gases and Liquids 


Electrification 
Electronics 
Equipment Design 
Equipment Main- 

tenance 
Excavating 
Exhaust 


Fabrication 
Field Testing 
Filtration 

Fire Protection 
Flanging 

Fluid Flow 
Fluid Separation 
Friction 


Gas Transmission 
Gauging 
Gas Compression 


Hard Surfacing of 
Metals 

Heat Exchange 

Heating 

Heat Treating 

Hydraulics 


Instrumentation— 
Temperature Recording 
and Control 
Flow Recording and Con- 
trol 
Liquid Level Recording 
and Control 
Pressure Recording and 
Control 
Product Analysis Record- 
ing (viscosity, color, 
vapor) 
Insulation 


Laboratory Research 
Lighting 
Lubrication 


Machine Shop Practice 

Maintenance of 
Machinery 

Materials Handling 

Metallurgy 

Metering 

Motor Transportation 


Overhead Transmission ~ 


Packing 

Painting and Coating 

Pipe Threading and 
Repair 

Piping 

Power Transmission 

Preheating 

Pressure Control 

Prime Movers 


1. Steam 
2. Internal Combustion 
3. Electric 


Pumping 


Radiation 
Recording 


Safety Practices 
Storage 
Synthetics (Use of) 


Telegraphy 
Telephony 
Thermodynamics 
Transportation 
Tube Cleaning 
Tubing Repair and 
Threading 


Ventilating 
Vibration 


Water Cooling 
Water Treating 
Welding 


The readers of The Petroleum Engineer deal 


with most of these subjects . . . hence, 
are interested in products related to them. 
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What Advertising 
Researchers Have Learned 


The Advertising Research Foundation, an 
organization sponsored by advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies, has been conducting a continuing 
survey of newspaper reading which over a period 
of several years has developed some rather specific 
indications of what men and women read when 
they look over their daily papers. As a result of 
the careful study of these findings, some really 
startling improvements in newspaper copy have 
been recorded by leading advertisers. In some in- 
stances they are getting eight to ten times as 
many readers now as they did before this study 
was begun! 

We recently saw a presentation of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association based on the continuing study 
and dealing specifically with food products. One 
of the impressive facts brought out by the be- 
fore-and-after aspects of food advertising which 
has been influenced by the continuing study is 
that food on the table, ready to serve, is far more 
interesting to women readers, who are the food 
buyers, than a mere picture of the package and a 
general statement about the flavor and nutritive 
value of the product advertised. 

It seems that women want to know about the 
finished product in terms of a dish which is ready 
to eat and which can be readily visualized as an 
attractive item on their own tables. Advertisers 
of food products, therefore, are featuring recipes 
even more heavily than ever before, and are giv- 
ing less space to the package and more to the 
finished product. 

Food advertising is a long way from advertis- 
ing of industrial products such as machinery and 
equipment for manufacturing plants, but the 
well-known fact that industrial buyers are inter- 
ested in performance data indicates that people 
run fairly true to form whether they are consid- 
ering eating or industrial production. In each 
case the question in the mind of the buyer is, 
“What will this product do for me?” and the 
more clearly and dramatically this information is 
presented, the better the reception on the part of 
the reader. 
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Such studies of how industrial men read adver- 
tising as those which have been made for the past 
four or five years by Electrical World have like- 
wise emphasized the interest of technical men in 
performance and application data. Many engi- 
neers and factory executives are interested in new 
machines and appliances for their own sake, but 
adding authentic information about what a 
product does and how well it performs for the 
user will show just as great an increase in reader- 
ship, we believe, as has been recorded for food 
advertising which carries past the package to the 
customer’s table. 

We have no counterpart of the continuing 
study of newspaper reading in the industrial 
field, and it may be that the time has come to 
consider seriously the numerous advantages 
which would accrue to advertisers and publishers 
as well as from a thorough-going professional 
“Starching” of the advertising pages of the 
industrial press. 


The Farmer Is 
An Industrial Buyer 


An article in this issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING discusses the general subject of the farm 
as an industrial market, and attempts to draw 
some conclusions as to its possibilities for many 
manufacturers who have made no specific effort 
to interest farmers in their products. The size 
of the market, its large use of power-driven 
equipment and the more general availability of 
electric current as the result of the promotion of 
rural electrification by the government are some 
of the factors developed in this article. 

We think almost any manufacturer of an in- 
dustrial product with broad applications would 
find on surveying the field, as some have done re- 
cently, that farmers are among his customers. 
There are so many avenues of distribution to the 
farm market that whether a product is specifi- 
cally promoted to it or not, some buying is bound 
to be done. If the sales possibilities of this big and 
growing field are as attractive as they have 
proved to be for many manufacturers, however, 
specific study and cultivation of the field should 
yield much greater returns. 
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ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 
STEMS FROM 
EDITORIAL EFFECTIVENESS 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
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As the originator of specialized product information pub- 
lishing, Industrial Equipment News has been able to most 
fully recognize and develop those editorial qualities which 
build the keenest interest amongst readers and hence pro- 
duce the best results for advertisers. 


Operating men in the larger plants in all industries 
REQUEST regular receipt of IEN, because it is the most 
complete service of its kind and because its product descrip- 
tions are detailed and factual and where uhtadinaniens are 
also illustrated with special cut-a-way and diagramic ("how- 
it-works"’) illustrations. 


In short . . . those are typical reasons why 52,000 operating 
men in industry (42,000 being served an rationing) have 
REQUESTED IEN for reference use in finding their operat- 
ing requirements and why more advertisers use it than any 
other publication of similar coverage. 


Details? Write for “The IEN Plan." 














INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Publishing Company 





New York |, N. Y. 
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When YOU NEED 








..©We Mean the Well- 
Intrenched Dealers 





uccess 


—the Readers of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Making sales in the residential warm air heating 


ABC and ABP 


and air conditioning field is strictly a matter of 
getting and KEEPING acceptance from the 
RIGHT dealer-contractors. 





@ Our surveys show that the top-volume 
dealers, who sold 80% of the 517,610 furnaces 
produced in 1941, are by and large, still in 
business and planning NOW “repeat perform- 


ances”” when the war is won. 


@ With their sales, engineering and shop facili- 


ties intact, it is pretty safe to assume that it 
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“Its Readers are the KEY Dealer-Contractors Who Handle the Bulk of All Air Condition ing Headqua! 
Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Work.”’ 


KEENEY PUB|sp 













will be thes ealer-contractors (readers 
of A ARTISAN) who will handle the 


all postwar business. 





@ We, as publishers of the field’s leading 
paper, are continually contacting a lot of these 
men. We know their present thinking. Change 
is in the air. Many are now switching to other 


lines preparatory to postwar activities. 


@ Asa result, practically every manufacturer 
who is serving the market today, or who plans 
on postwar business in volume, has a definite 


and immediate dealer problem. 


@ Briefly, that’s the picture as we see it. We 
feel that manufacturers who NOW use forceful 
advertising in AMERICAN ARTISAN to estab- 
lish desirable dealer contacts — and who con- 
tinue therr vigorous campaigns from now on in 
— should enjoy a very real sales advantage in 


the immediate postwar years. 


* * * 


@ If our reasoning seems logical, talk with 
your agency about AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


or write us for full details. 
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They will control 
an annual post- 


war market some- 
thing like this* — 


900,000 


WARM AIR FURNACES 


7,000,000 


REGISTERS AND GRILLES 


150,000 


TONS OF SHEET METAL 


400,000 


WARM AIR BLOWERS 


7,500,000 


FILTERS 


1,350,000 


CONTROL DEVICES 


















AND OVER 100 OTHER 
RELATED PRODUCTS IN 
SIMILAR VOLUMES! 


*Figures cited above are the prediction of the 
National War Heating & Air Conditioning 
Association, and are based on reasonable post- 

‘war replacement, modernization and new home 
construction prospects. Such an annual market 
should last for ten years. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 
Leads That Lose ‘em 


Start Right and You'll Finish Better 


Start with a good lead, and it will 
set the pace for you. 
to write an interesting piece of copy, 
whether you want to or not. 

At the risk of encroaching on the 
claim staked out elsewhere herein by 
The Copy Chasers, may I go through 
the same few pages of that magazine 
and pick out a few good leads, just 
to bend the nail over? Okay, here 
we go: 


You'll just Aave 


Getting hundred pound sacks of sugar 
up a grade that looks like this (line cut) 
was causing plenty of trouble in a Louis- 
iana sugar mill. 


Now, if you’re interested in getting 
things up grades, we’ve got you. Even 
if you’re only interested in belt trans- 
portation, we’ve probably got you 
anyhow, because we’ve started to talk 
as though we had something to say. 


That same advertisement might, 
God forbid, have started with some 
statement like this: 


Sugar—that precious, rationed item- 
must be moved countless times from field 
to table 


EFFECTIVE 


ovihage 


OF A VITAL AREA 


IS 


IMPORTANT 


... THAT'S Wuy Paciric FAcTory is a favorite advertising medium of 


manufacturers who want to tap the huge sales potential of the expanding, 


progressive, Industrial West. 


Through 34 years of continuous publication, PAciFIC FAcTory has estab- 


lished a consistent, growing readership among the West's leading plant 


owners, key executives, superintendents, and engineers. The men who plan 


... the men who dzy are easily reached by forceful advertising campaigns in 
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580 MARKET STREET 


The Plant 
Management 
Magazine 


of the West 


* SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Now, which would you vote for? 
If the broad, comfortable generalities 
of number two appeal to you, don’t 
read any more of this—I’m wasting 
my time on you. 


Some More Good Examples 


Here’s another: 


Management used to get along without 
this sort of information—but only be- 
cause management couldn't get it. 


Boy, that makes us sit up and take 


notice. What’s this I couldn’t get? 
Ker-humph. By gad, sir, I have my 
rights! I'll read further . 

How’s this: P 


The March wind rattled the bedroom 
window. 

Simple, isn’t it? But I'll bet five 
gallons of gas for your postwar car 
that you read every word of that 
advertisement if you saw it. It was 
the one that told how Henry Ford 
learned precision in watch repairing 
at 14. 

Now you have one alibi left. You 
can say, “But I haven’t got interest- 
ing, specific things like hundred pound 
bags of sugar or wind rattling between 
windows to start out with. My stuff 
ain’t like that” .. . 

There are two possible answers. 
Either you’re lazy, or someone else is. 
If you’re one of these chained-to-a- 
desk writers who must depend upon 
someone else for the dope, and he is 
one, then you’ll have to give up spark- 
ling, specific lead sentences like hun- 
dred pound bags going up grades like 
this and fall back on something you 
can cooper up yourself. 

But even that can be interesting! 
Here’s one guy in that same magazine 
that said, simply: 

Prepare yourself for a surprise. 

Having used that for a lead sen- 
tence, of course, he had to produce 
one. He did, and that, I repeat, is 
one of the best features of good leads. 
They make you work to back up the 
promise you’ve made to the reader: 
““Here’s something worth reading.” 





No Formula to Be Given 


Probably someone could give you 
a formula for good leads. Maybe even 
I could tell you what to do with this 
type of product and that type. With 
general appeals and specific appeals. 
Tell you just how to dig the lead out 
of your story. But, shucks—that 
would spoil your fun. And the for- 
mula wouldn’t exactly fit your case 
anyhow. They never do. 

So, instead of a formula, here’s 2 
rule of thumb: Work on your lead. 
Make it clear, and concise, and ap- 
plying as specifically to your product 
and its advantages as you can. 















































WHAT? 


a4 You Never Heard Of The 
Surplus Machinery Industry? 





T You thought it was just a part 
of the general machinery in- 
dustry? Well, mister — if you 
are an industrial advertising 
executive —if your firm is 
thinking ahead now about 
post-war activity — there are 
some things to learn about the 
surplus machinery market. 
Naturally, the headquarters 
for authoritative information 
is the first and oldest publica- 
tion in the field—SURPLUS 
! RECORD. For a summarized 
circular—and answers to spe- 
cific questions— write to Tom 
Scanlan, Publisher, Surplus 
: Record, 20 North Wacker 
| Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


SURPLUS 
RECORD 
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VAL HANSEL 


MANAGER OF SALES 


Cun A FRASSE ons Co. Ine 


orano St AT sixtr ave 


new TORF 


Candid Camera Catches Mr. Val Hansel, Manager of Sales, Peter A. Frasse and Co., Inc., 
New York, discussing latest developments in Frasse Mechanical Steels with Mr. R. M. 
Schrader, General Manager of Purchases, Continental Can Company, Inc., New York. 


“P. A. Spells Powerful Ally to Me!” 


“After selling mechanical steels for the past 18 years, 
I sincerely believe --,” says Mr. Val Hansel, Manager of 
Sales, Peter A. Frasse and Co., Inc.—“that Purchasing 
Agents are just about the most powerful allies an indus- 
trial salesman can have. 

“That’s why my men and I always try to see to it that 
the Purchasing Agents in our territories get what’s abso- 
lutely necessary to make this alliance effective —a com- 
plete and meaningful presentation of the facts about our 
products!” 

Powerful allies of selling, Purchasing Agents can be 
powerful allies of advertising, too . .. if advertisers 





keep them as well-informed as sales managers like 
Mr. Hansel do. 

Advertisers can do this by giving the essential facts 
about their product in PURCHASING, the magazine de- 
voted to the P. A.’s own problems. 

To see how little it costs to add PURCHASING to your 
schedule, write Conover-Mast Corporation: 205 East 
42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 1, Ill; Leader Building, Cleveland, 14, Ohio; 
Duncan A. Scott & Company, West Coast Representa- 
tives, Mills Bldg., San Francisco, 4, and Pershing Square 
Bldg., Los Angeles, 13, Calif. 


A CONOVER-MAST 
PUBLICATION 
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L The hungry judges soon the sentence 


sign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may 
dine. —Pope. 


@ We're just about fed up with 
“consumer juries.” 

It looked smart for a while, this 
magazine-promotion stunt of having 
typical purchasers review the ads, 
pointing out what did and did not 
impress them—and then publishing 
the results as a guide to copywriters. 
The idea caught on, and now a num- 
ber of publishers regularly report to 
their advertisers on what samples of 
their readership think of their ads. 
Ads unidentified, of course, if the 
comment is unfavorable. 

Theoretically, the guy who does the 
buying should know what influences 
him to make up his mind. What bet- 
ter Way to determine what makes him 
buy than to try him out? Regardless 
if he knows anything about adver- 
tising, do you have to be able to lay 
an egg in order to judge an omelet? 

But, as we say, we're getting fed 
up. Careful study of “guest reviews” 
over a period of many months has 
convinced us that the criticisms, fa- 
vorable or otherwise, are utterly un- 
reliable—or perhaps we should say 
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Guest Reviewers and Consumer Juries 





. Attacking the Reason for NOT 


Buying . 


consistently inconsistent. We urge 
copywriters not to take the findings 
too seriously. 


Do They Know What They Want? 


One fellow wants all the facts— 
including the minutest specifications. 
Another demands his copy brief. One 
admires ads that are pleasing in ap- 
pearance. Another wants to be able 
to inspect every nook and cranny of 
the illustrated article. One wants en- 
gineering language. Another (on the 
evidence) prefers generalities. 

You find as many pieces of advice 
as you do on curing a hang-over— 
superficial, contrary, amateurish. 

But, basically, we think the reason 
we are upset over the popularity of 
consumer juries is that we disagree 
violently with what the juries say, 
and we know that. we know more 
about advertising than they do. Be- 
cause we have been taught advertising 
by people who know what makes it 
work, and we have seen with our own 
eyes the accomplishments of adver- 
tising created in conformance with 
certain principles which (lacking a 
true science) do constitute something 
of a reliable guide. 

As against this background, the 
comments of some laymen who never 


THE GALLERY 


. A New Crop of “Winners” 


before consciously attempted to evalu- 
ate advertising can be decidedly capri- 
cious, to say the least. 


It's Nice to Play Expert 


It’s inevitable that they must think 
it’s a game. (We always feel we are 
entertaining ourselves whenever we 
are responding to a questionnaire. ) 
But, worse than that, is that it’s so 
gratifying to play expert—no greater 
feeling of power than to sit in judg- 
ment. Could anybody be more con- 
ceited than a theater critic, for ex- 
ample, who at least needs to know 
something about the theater and is re- 
quired to be qualified before being 
allowed free expression? 

Then there’s the obligation to be 
profound and pontifical. The chaff 
must be selected from the wheat—but 
with positiveness and pompously. It 
either is, or it ain’t. Each ad evokes 
a comment that, no matter if it be 
denied in the very next breath, is 
categorical and final. 


Worst of all, though are the abnor- 
mal conditions under which the re- 
viewing takes place. The ads, in- 
evitably, are read by a person review- 
ing ads, not by anyone performing the 
usual function of glancing through a 
magazine, not looking for anything in 


















particular, but willing to be attracted. 


It’s true that some commentators 
refer to past reactions—how ads did 
influence them, but here you run into 
the important factor of individual 
and current interest. 


Familiar Products Get the Nod 


Professional survey outfits that 
measure reactions to consumer adver- 
tising try to compensate for this fac- 
tor. People are inclined to be inter- 
ested in what habitually interests 
them. Some of them are not above 
painting a prettier picture of them- 
selves than is true: they self-con- 
sciously report their readership of ads 
dealing with swanky products—Pack- 
ards, silverware and travel—and deny 
any interest in B. O. and Kotex. Simi- 
larly, the reviewer of industrial ad- 
vertising is inclined to report favor- 
products he uses. 

It was interesting to watch the 
mental workings of one such reviewer 
who started out by condemning one 
ad as being completely without inter- 
est to him—a waste of the advertiser’s 
money. No point of attraction in the 
headline, pictures dull, way too much 
copy. The ad stank. Then—you can 
see him (as his comments continue) 
begin to realize how unfair he is, be- 
cause he states that a product of that 
type is not required in his particular 
industry, and he ends up by confess- 
ing, in so many words, that undoubt- 
edly to anybody who is interested in 
that type of product, the ad would be 
swell, long copy and all. 

Then there’s the factor of mews. 
Consistently, the reviewers commend 
ads that tell about new products. Hell, 
a news announcement ad is bound to 
be good. What copywriters want to 
know is how to get buyers interested 
in products that are standard and un- 
spectacular, year in and year out. 

So these fellows, as little as they 
know about the fundamentals of 
somebody else’s profession, are daring 
to fly in the face of proven perform- 
ance, the text books, the ABP, the 
successful agencies, yes, and The Copy 
Chasers. 


NIAA Round Table Comes in 
For Question 


One such, apparently, is the pur- 
chasing agent who, participating in 
the Reader-Buyer Round Table at the 
recent NIAA conference, put his 
stamp of approval upon two ads which 
—there is no question about it—def- 
initely disobey the good rules of in- 
dustrial advertising. (IM, November, 
1944, page 102.) 

His general comments are signifi- 
cant and patronizing. He says: “I 
look to advertising to show primary 
differences or advantages of equip- 
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ment, using it as a mental index so 
that when a need arises the trade 
name or the advertiser’s name comes 
to mind.” (This, despite the state- 
ment by some psychologist that 25 
per cent of all people forget an im- 
pression in one day, 97 per cent in 
seven—as good an argument, inci- 
dentally, for adequate, action-getting 
copy as we ever saw.) Then he picks 
out an ad containing a headline that 
says nothing, an_ illustration that 
doesn’t show anything, and copy that 
fails to indicate, with any conviction 
at all, that this one product has any 
“differences or advantages.” 


The headline is “UNIFORM.” Uni- 
form what? What does uniformity 
promise the reader? Is uniformity 
unique in this one brand? 


The illustration just illustrates the 
headline—the product is shown being 
measured. 


And here is the copy which would 
get our vote in any contest for the 
dullest of the year: 

When a Tube-Turn welding fitting is 
ready for shipment, it is ready for good, 
long, hard service Every fitting must 
undergo rigid checks and inspections to 
insure uniformity of dimensions, of wall 
thickness at all points, of interior surface 
smoothness. Tube-Turn’s exclusive man- 
ufacturing methods, plus constant vig- 
ilance in laboratory and plant inspection 
of materials and finished products, guar- 
antee welding fittings that are uniformly 
sound, dependable. 

Does this purchasing agent believe 
competitive products do not “under- 
go rigid checks and _ inspections”? 
Isn’t he curious about those “exclu- 
sive” methods? Doesn’t he yearn for 
facts and figures demonstrating that 
this product actually is more uniform 
and that this extra degree of uni- 
formity gives him some benefit un- 
available elsewhere? 

And those extremely corny phrases 
like “constant vigilance”—as annoy- 
ing (they must be, they are so over- 
used) as they are meaningless? 

Here is how the p.a. summed up 
that ad: 


This ad was liked because its arrange- 
ment attracted attention, sold one idea, 
and let the reader go on to the next page. 


A kiss of death, if we ever saw one! 


This could go on for hours. In- 
stead, we'll drop the subject with the 
remark that out of the great fund of 
advertising experience, some day an 
advertising science will emerge. Mean- 
while, your best authority on what’s 
right and what’s wrong in advertising 
practice is your own experience and 
the experience of those who are de- 
voted to tasks similar to yours—not 
the unstudied, unsupported reflec- 
tions of persons who, like the monkey 
on the end of the stick, don’t know 
what it is that makes them jump. 








Selling "More Production" 


The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF 
MANUFACTURERS is, aS yOu must 
know, engaging in an advertising cam- 
paign which has the objective of sell- 
ing the public on the idea that indus- 
try can provide, for America, a future 
of security with abundance. 


The advertising appears in news- 
papers published in every town of 
$0,000 population and over. The bill 
for this must be a huge one and, 
granting that the cause is extremely 
important and also that the people 
who sign the check can well afford it, 
we wonder if it’s all going to cause 
very much to happen. 

In the first place, the ads we have 
read so far are on the dull side for the 
average appetite. Extremely long 
copy, written lucidly enough, but 
without much dash and vigor; some- 
times no illustration at all, and no 
particular hook on which the reader 
can hang a strong conviction. 


Worse than that, the copy approach 
is labored, the main point of the propo- 
sition either is missed or too briefly 
mentioned, and no matter how hard it 
tries, the viewpoint remains the ad- 
vertiser’s, not the reader’s. 


“How Americans Can EARN 
MORE, BUY MORE, HAVE MORE” 
is not a bad title, but the copy in 
this ad throws at the reader too much 
to think about all at once. Opening 
paragraph touches on “what kind of 
life will you have in the postwar pe- 
riod,” jobs for veterans and demo- 
bilized war workers. Then there are 
four paragraphs that do not make the 
slightest advance on any of the above- 
stated matters. Finally, it gets to the 
point that “the key to postwar pros- 
perity is high production,” and it 
states that “the way to keep produc- 
tion at a high level is to be sure that 
all of us will be able ¢o buy the things 
our farms and factories can produce.” 

Why the statement was phrased 
that way, we can’t figure out. As we 
see it, “the way to be sure that all of 
us will be able to buy the things our 
farms and factories can produce is to 
keep production at a high level.” 
Then, the ad could go on to tell how 
increased production lowers costs and 
prices, and by widening markets even- 
tually means more jobs. This copy we 
suggest could also make the point that 
freedom to produce in ever-larger 
quantities—farm produce or factory 
produce—is a surer path to prosperity 
than through any limitations imposed 
upon production by government, labor 
union or owner cartel. 


Tells What Industry Can Do— 
Or Does It? 


Instead, this ad drops the subject of 
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NATURALLY ENOUGH, none of us be- 
lieves a “cooler conference” ever 
added a jot to the effectiveness of 
business paper copy. But field call 
work, boy! there you’ve got some- 
thing! 


After all, how can you tell what 
your prospects want to know about 
your products unless you ask them? 
Of course, you can’t check with all 
your customers and prospects, but 
what’s wrong with sampling a few? 
You can do it yourself, or put your 
nghthand man to work on it. 


Such field work doesn’t cost a bar- 





| - MWHATTAYA’ THINK OF THIS 
SWELL AD, GLADYS?” 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS i 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. : Company 
t 


a 


Z ways To Test business paper copy- 


Pe ee 


rel of money, nor does it take a 
month of Sundays to carry out. 


And just to make this copy mining 
a little easier, a little more produc- 
tive for you, we’ve cooked up a 
handy, pocket-size guide that sim- 
plifies the approach and improves 
the results of field work. 


“FINDING OUT” is the title of 
this new 8-page booklet...and it’s 
filled with helpful hints ranging 
from “conversation starters” to 
“conversation steering techniques”. 
It will help you get taciturn gents 
talking... keep garrulous guys from 
wandering all over the lot. 





+ 





“THIS COPY CHECKS WITH OUR 
PERSONAL FIELD CALLSI” 


~ 


Why not re-check the printed ma- 
terial ABP has available to help you 
improve the “pull” of business paper 
copy? 


Booklets such as “Intensive Adver- 
tising”, by John E. Kennedy. Case 
histories of outstandingly success- 
ful business paper campaigns. And, 
last but by no means least, be sure 
to get your hands on a copy of our 
newest release, “Finding Out”. 


If you’re in town, stop off at the 
ABP office. Or, write asking for the 
latest material. 


Remember, ABP’s business is to 
help boost your business. 


sé fr 
nding Out.” ee 
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* 
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H 
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production as soon as it is mentioned, 
and goes on to a listing of what in- 
dustry proposes to do (using such 
words as “just” and “enlightened,” 
which inevitably raise suspicion) with- 
out providing any evidence in the 
slightest that industry has any con- 
crete idea of how it is to accomplish 
what it promises. 

Copy finally ends up with a plea to 
the reader to get on industry’s side 
versus government and labor. 


Then there’s “GUTS.” It talks 
about the guts it took to create this 
nation. How we lost our guts during 
the Depression. How we recovered 
our guts when we had to fight a war. 


That takes ten paragraphs—and 
none of it is either news or particu- 
larly stirring. Then a couple of para- 
graphs of transition before the theme 
song: to be “able to buy the many 
things that our factories and farms 
will produce,” we must (rather than 
depend upon “government handouts 
—which result only in more and more 
debt”) use our productive capacity 
“to provide us with more for our 
money in the things we buy, so that 
we can buy more—and thus create 
more jobs and more earnings for all.” 


That’s ineptly stated and the point 
—a vital one—practically skipped 
over, for the copy then goes on to 
tabulate the promises that industry is 
making. The last eight paragraphs are 
lifted from the first ad. 

The one about “Great, Great Grand- 
pa” (he “Would Laugh Himself 
Sick!”) goes in for somebody’s idea 
of human interest, in order to remind 
those Jeremiahs who today think 
America has reached full growth, that 
the wiseacres in g-g-g’s time were 
predicting that “America can’t ex- 
pand any more.” 

This ad is mostly about what a dope 
the old guy was, and there’s mighty 
little to prove that this time his pre- 
diction might not be right. 


A fourth ad discusses the “Old 
American Custom” of griping for ex- 
actly nine paragraphs before reaching 
the point that the gripes management 
indulges in are of a constructive na- 
ture, because “in satisfying all the 
gripes . . . management raises money 
for more efficient machinery, so that 
labor can produce better goods at 
lower prices. This enables the con- 
sumer to buy more and /haf results 
in more jobs, higher wages, and fair 
profits.” Then, sidestepping a swell 
opportunity to prove that the ma- 
chine (which it just brought up) ac- 
tually does—despite popular opinion 
—create jobs, the copy resorts to its 
standard eight paragraphs of “What 
We'll Do for You” if you help out by 
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encouraging the kind of legislative 
action that will favor industry. 


Booklet Included 


The NAM’s booklet, ““A Time for 
Action,” also suggests a number of 
ads that its members can use, at their 
individual cost, to further the gospel. 
They are all by way of making out 
the boss a good guy and the manage- 
ment another Lady Bountiful, and the 
whole shooting-match a great big 
lovely promise that industry is going 
to be brave and invest a lot of money 
in the future and give people better 
jobs and more pay—and it’s such 
malarky that if anybody even runs 
the stuff it’s going to do the program 
more harm than good. 

But perhaps it won’t make much 
difference either way. We think the 
NAM is spending its money not only 
unwisely in some pretty feeble copy, 
but also misguidedly. We doubt that 
the public can be sold a bill of con- 
fidence by advertising abstractions, 
and even if that were possible, we 
don’t rate the influence of the public 
on such matters as of much signifi- 
cance, suspecting that vox populi, 
even in full cry, couldn’t make things 
happen much differently. 

Actually, the people with the power 
of decision are the members of the 
NAM itself, and it is upon the mental 
attitudes of those members that we 
would recommend focussing the at- 
tention of any advertising that the 
organization wants to invest in. 

The starting point of prosperity is 
confidence, and the starting point of 
confidence is the courage of the man 
who makes the decisions—particularly 
the decisions regarding financial in- 


vestment. And his courage depends 
upon his private conviction as to the 
ability of free enterprise, after these 
wars, to support a bountiful economy, 


Management Needs Coura@e 


Management, no less than the work- 
er, is afraid of the machine. Afraid 
of the investment in new machines, 
Afraid of the consequences of the 
man-hours that the machine elim- 
inates. Afraid of the machine pro- 
ducing more than can be consumed. 

It’s management that needs to have 
its courage restored or strengthened, 
It’s management that must be re-sold 
on the principle that increased pro- 
duction and resultant lower costs are 
what widens markets and increases 
profits. It’s management that must 
be shown that i/s own mental attitude 
is the critical issue, not somebody 
else’s. 

% So... you can imagine how well 
we like the BULLARD COMPANY’S 
ad on this same subject of confidence 
—an ad that talks to management 
men as individuals (as the best ads 
always talk), in terms that the NAM 
and other supporters of free enter- 
prise would do well to match, and on 
a theme that is the most vital issue, 
next to winning the war, that indus- 
try is facing. 

The title, “What You Think About 
This ‘Ad’ May Settle the Fate of No. 
15 Maple Street,” is as provocative a 
headline as you can ask for—striking 
directly at the end purpose, which is 
to arouse a consciousness of the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility. At the left of 
the spread is the proposition: 


It is your decision to make, whether 
the folks that live at the 15 Maple Streets 


* “Talks to management in terms that NAM ads would do well to match” 





What you think about 
this “ad” may settle the fate of 
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A simple way to sell 
to the metal working industries 





I Through all the metal working industries, the man 


who specifies engineering materials and production 
methods functions as-an engineer. 





He is your key-man. Sell 4#m—and he will sell the 
others. 





But to sell him, you must first reach him—and the sure 
way to do that is through the publication which speaks 
his language and helps him decide his firm’s needs. 








This publication is METALS and ALLOYS (net paid 
circulation over 15,000 a month) which concentrates 
on engineering materials and production methods 
as does no other industrial publication. 





§ 5 And 85 per cent of its readers function as engineers. 


75 per cent of them receive METALS and ALLOYS 
in their own homes—where they can read it, unin- 
terruptedly, in their most receptive moods. 














So 


. METALS and ALLOYS is your “in” (at the time- 
liest time) to the man who really matters! 





OCCUPATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION ANALYSIS 


(*Function as engineers. Total, 85 % of circulation.) 


*Engineering Personnel ____.________-_ 27% T 
*Production or Manufacturing Personnel__. 22 % AAE AL 
*Metaliurgical Personnel ___________-_~~ 16% 
*Company Subscriptions _..___________ 7% Aaaeee 
*Company Celso Ss iin cece 5% 
Purchasing and Mscl. Company Personnel. 1 % LL WY 
*Government (Non-Manvufacturing) _— ~~~ 7% 
Jobbers, Dealers, Trade Associations_... 4% 
Seles Poreegen el jam ieee mem ie The Engineering Magazine of the 
*Professors (31% are Industrial A " 

Concuibantil i525 bogie. wa 1% Metal Working Industries 
OE eee RE an. LDS PU ae 2% 
Ee, eee: SR RR Fea 2% 
Awaiting Classification ___._______---_- 5% @ r ABE 

VOCAL isi catick i akin eaten a 100% 
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5| for Tomorrow's 


Product engineers are now applying their wartime experiences on 
machinery and equipment designed fo sell in competitive postwar markets. 


























Combat areas, land, sea and air, the world over 
. . . these are the proving grounds for tomor- 
row’s products. Where harder-hitting, faster, 
more accurate and maneuverable weapons are 
beating the enemies’ equipment. Today’s arma- 
ment is proving superior in performance because 
it is designed that way —created and devel- 
oped by the product engineers from the new, 
more improved materials, better fabricating 
techniques, more precision parts and more du- 
rable finishes. 

Spearheading the way to a richer peace, as they 
did to all-out war, the product engineers are 
now redesigning prewar products — designing 
new products for prewar markets—and de- 
signing new products for new postwar markets. 
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The Ist paper with product engineers 
— who are 
Ist to specify your products 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Product 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


These are mechanical design activities indi- 
cating new applications for aluminum, steel, 
bronze, zinc, plastics —for castings, forgings, 
stampings—for motors, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
electronics — for paints, galvanizing and plat- 
ing and a hundred and one other items being 
specified and applied by the product engineers. 


Reach the great mass of purchasing power in 
the mechanical field through informative ad- 
vertising . . . tell the product engineers how 
to improve the performance, the salability of 
their products with your products. Tell them 
through their preferred technical journal .. . 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING, paid for and 
read by almost 14,000 product engineers. 
























"MUZAK HAS DEFINITELY B 


UP EFFICIENCY INOUR PLANTI'=:=:| | + 


Everywhere, plant owners and 











%*% “Shows what makes product good’’ 


of the country will be good customers of 
yours, or too poor to pay the price 

And the answer is “not just how 
much money those folks have or will 
have—it’s how much the goods will 
cost. . . . Lower prices, more than 
higher wages, have increased buying 
power.” 

Then the line, “Increased produc- 
tion . . . through use of better and 
greater-capacity tools . . . is the key 
to making 15 Maple Street a mighty 
market,” leads into a story on the 
Bullard Man-Au-Trol, which is illus- 
trated and described on the right-hand 
page. “With it,” the copy concludes, 
“you can guarantee greater profit for 
yourself . . . and at the same time 
lower prices for 15 Maple Street.” 

This far-seeing copy was written 
for the Bullard Company by Flavel 
Ray of the James Thomas 


Chirurg Company, Boston agency. 


Brands 


See what happens when big con- 
sumer advertisers go into industrial 
publications— 

Nytons: “18 Out of 20 Painters 
Report Longer Wear and Better 
Service in a Nylon-Bristled Brush!” 
(DuPont. ) 


4 Famous “Consumer” 


Selective Service has re- 
jected 4,000,000 out of 13,000,000 
men examined. National Research 
Council warns that “inadequate diets 
are widespread in the nation.” What 
This Means to You: excessive fatigue, 
eye strain, lowered resistance to colds, 
etc. Solution: Vimms, and the Vimms 
Industrial Plan. Typical Employe Re- 
actions: 56 per cent appetites im- 
proved, 51 per cent fewer colds, 52 
per cent slept better, 56 per cent 


VIMMs: 
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*% “There's a reason for and an effect from every word . 


more pep. Coupon. (LEVER BROTHERS 
COMPANY.) 

Kopak: In a foundry, radiography 
first, accurately rejected imperfect 
castings at a rate of 80-90 per cent; 
second, helped show how to correct 
faulty castings, with result that re- 
jects dropped to five per cent or less. 
Note the swell layout in “Gallery”— 
it’s blue and black. (Eastman Kopak 
Company, X-Ray Drvision.) 

% MUZAK: Socko headline (see 
illustration for how much Socko): 
“Muzak Has Definitely Built Up Eff- 
ciency in Our Plant!”—that’s a quote 
from a testimonial, with the user’s 
name mentioned. Here’s the copy: 

Muzak is an integral part of industrial 
planning today, for maximum efficiency 
and greater profits! 

Muzak is not ordinary music-in-indus- 
try. Muzak is the only music of its kind 
in the world: music scientifically arranged, 
produced, and programmed to help fac- 
tory workers work better. It is not play 
music, but work music. 

That is why according to practical 
experience in factories of all sizes—Muzak 
fights fatigue. Lifts morale. Calms nerves 
Cuts rejects. Minimizes accidents. And, 
employer reports reveal, Muzak definitely 
lowers absenteeism and cuts turnover. 

Muzak comes into your plant—easv 
Like electric light. No equipment to buy 
or maintain. No “juke box” records to 
stock (and break). No special employe 
to pay every week. No costly repairs. 


b 


Also, your Muzak installation can al 
ways be used as a public address system. 
Or it can be tied into your present P. A 
system if it is of proper quality. 

And cost? Surprisingly low! In many 
cases, Muzak costs no more than an of- 
fice boy! Yet consider how it pays you 
back in increased plant efficiency and 
morale. Muzak is cost-minus! 


A panel of firms using it (“They 
All Like Muzak”). A display line, 


workers report, “MUZAK is the 
music-in-industry for me!" 











. . socko headline”’ 


“The Only Planned Work Music in 
the World!” Names and addresses of 
distributors. 

Now read that copy again. There’s 
a reason for——-and an effect from— 
every word. It was written by the 
copy staff of the Victor N. Rat- 
ner Company, New York agency. 
and, by comparison, it makes 99 per 
cent of all industrial advertising look 


bad! 


Full Explanation 

Here are four ads, all of them “win- 
ners”, which set out to give the reader 
a clear idea of not just how good the 
products are, but what makes them 
good. In each case, illustration is 
used to help the copy establish specific 
sales points regarding construction or 
performance. 

% SIMMONDS AEROCESSOR- 
IES INC.: Simmonds Push-Pull Con- 
trols, it is stated at the outset, are the 
“first to carry the Yellow Dot” of 
Army Air Force Winterization Accep- 
tance—efhicient operation from minus 
72°F to 160°F. Then, to show how 
“Simonds products more than qualify 
for extra duty as well as normal duty 
operations”, there are six little draw- 
ings diagramming tests for Static 
Strength, Endurance, Efficiency, Pre- 
cision Control, Deformation, Corro- 
sion. Copy under each is specific— 
“withstands tensile and compressive 
forces of 400 Ibs.” . . . “cycled 30,000 


times under stress” . . . etc. Credit 
for this excellent job is shared by 
George Whitmore and Tom 


Carey of Burke, Dowling, Adams 
agency, New York. 

% CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF 
MILWAUKEE: Four pictures, four 
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MEYERCORD 
DECALS 










Score a BULLS-EVE in Low-cost, 
LASTING IDENTIFICATION 


Your postwar product deserves a fine trademark...a lasting form of 
identification that continuously tells ‘“‘who made it” for the life of the 
product. Meyercord Decals, combat-tested on world battle fronts, 
provide the ideal trademark or nameplate. They're durable, washable, 
and resistant to acid, vibration and temperature extremes. They can 
be produced in any size, colors or design and applied at fast produc- 
tion line speeds. No rivets, bolts or screws required. Easy-to-use 
methods of adhesion permit fast, lasting application to any known 
3 commercial surface. Investigate the better ‘““Trademarksmanship” of 
a Meyercord Decals. Free designing and technical service is at your 
disposal. Write for literature. Address all inquiries to Department 71-2. 


Suy War Sounds and Keefe Them 


Save wires 


THE MEYERCORD Co. 


World’s Largest Decalcomania Manufacturers 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET + + + CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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IMPORTANT DECISIONS 


are a big part of Mr. “X's” every- 
day life. “I! have found,” he says, 
“that the advertisements in The 
Iron Age are as valuable as the 
editorial pages in keeping me abreast 
of all that's new in metalworking. 
I study them religiously." 
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UP from the ranks has come John “X”. . . recently 
named Chief Engineer for one of the country’s biggest ‘ 
metalworking plants. His is an exacting job, a respon- 
sible job that calls for keen judgment, experience, ’ i ty 
knowledge. Like 23,610 other engineering executives, / 
he is numbered among the 100,800 regular Iron Age 
readers . . . has been ever since the day when, as a 
mechanic’s helper, he glanced through a copy for 
the first time during lunch hour. It whetted his 
appetite for knowledge of the “‘what, why and how” 
in the metalworking industry, has kept on furnishing 
him with information, ideas, and inspiration through 
the years. 
Today, he claims it is more valuable to him than “Who Reads The Iron Age? 
ever. “Through The Iron Age,” he says, “I keep my Here =? pana . . . ascertained (1) by reader routing 
h alworkin slips which contain reader names and titles furnished by 
finger on the pulse of every phase of the met : 8 company subscribers, and (2) by writing letters periodically 
industry. I can always be up to date on materials, asking who reads The Iron Age. Average readership per 
thod i t. I learn of new yadistonthanina 
eS _ Administrative Executives Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
developments when they happen, not months later.” Treasurers, Comptrollers, General Managers, 
TI ditorial and advertising breadth that John premise lat et ae — 
2. © Se Engineering Executives Chief Engineers, Mechanical 
cites — this sweeping, up-to-the-minute coverage of and Maintenance Engineers, Design and Research 
: . Engineers, Metallurgical Engineers, Production 
the entire world of metalworking — has not only Engineers, Tool Engineers, Master Mechanics, 
made The Iron Age a ‘“‘must” for 100,800 key men Supervisors . ae, ss ee ee es SR 
‘ . : : fe a Production Executives Works Managers, General 
in the industry . . . it has also made it a “‘must”’ for Superintendents, Superintendents, Production 
over 1,000 advertisers who are using The Iron Age. ae tka beeen and ue: — 28,750 
The case of Mr. “‘X”’ presented here in fiction form is founded Purchasing Executives 10,850 
on the established facts of Iron Age readership by 23,610 engi- Sales Executives ae i ie ea 8,340 
neering executives in the metalworking industry. Any likeness , ; ’ 
to any living person is neither intended nor should it be in- Key Men (Titles omitted but belong in above groups) —_ 8,950 
terpreted as such. Total Readers . 100,800 
REPRESENTATIVES 
H. K. HOTTENSTEIN ROBERT F. BLAIR PIERCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
1134 Otis Building 1016 Guardian Building 7310 Woodward Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 Detroit 2 ~- Los Angeles 28 
Franklin 0203 Main 0988 Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
C. H. OBER B. L. HERMAN 
ne ae H. E. LEONARD Chilton Building > 
428 Park Building 100 E. 42d Street 56th and Chestnut Sts. on 
Pittsburgh 22 New York 17 Philadelphia 39 Hartford 1 
Atlantic 1832 Murray Hill 5-8600 Sherwood 1424 Hartford 3-1641 
100 East 42nd Street A Chilton © Publication New York 17, N.Y. 
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Now/ General Chemical introduces 


TE9 on ricuo cHaINs |S 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAU 


a oe 


*% “Copy is frank and specific” 


captions to show why. “This Riv- 
eted Chain Is Easy to Take Apart” 
Copy is rather clumsy, but escapes 
being corny because it’s frank and 
specific: 

You'll probably admit that a riveted 
drilling chain has a lot of advantages. For 
example, there's the fact that there are no 
cotters to work loose or shear off, with 
resulting costly delays 

On the other hand, the average riveted 
chain has disadvantages, too Suppose 
you were taking down ordinary chain 
You'd naturally expect to destroy some of 
the side bars in cutting out the standard 
rivets. Well, you won't with the Rex 
exclusive riveted construction 

Rest of ad tells why and shows 
what’s different about the Rex chain. 
Written by James L. Perry, The 
Buchen Company, Chicago 
agency. 

% RICHMONT, INC.: A two- 
thirds page consisting of brief com- 
ments om various construction fea- 
tures of a precision torque driver. 
Head: “You Can’t Strip Threads 
with the Livermont Roto-Torque. 
There’s a simple adjustment for torque 
from 1” Ib. to 25” Ibs. Indication 
of torque is easily read. Can’t over- 
tighten. Square drive, Stanley or 
screw drive”. That's all—what more 
do you need? Written by John H. 
Riordan, John H. Riordan Com- 
pany, agency, Los Angeles. 

% GENERAL CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY: This one goes after orders 
(which is more than most ads in busi- 
ness papers do). Full of such action- 
making words as Now, Revolutionary, 
Introduce, New, etc. There’s a big 
illustration of “this revolutionary new 
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*% “What more do you need?” *% “Goes after orders. Action-making words” 


type of Hydrofluoric Acid container” in the field of terpene and resin chem- 
with a closeup of the “styled-for- istry, by the science editor of a news- 
safety” top. The article is full of paper chain. Four brief items describe 
“features’—“Siphon Action” Lip, certain achievements—for example, 
“Screw Tight” Cap, “Non-tip” Base, “Less than a pound of a special Her- 
and so on. It’s made of “acid-proof cules resin enables a ton of concrete 
polystyrene,” molded “for extra stur- to defy frost and thaw” 
diness and durability” and “trans- 
parent—acid level always visible”. 

All the selling points possible are 
squeezed from each feature: The 
“Screw Tight” Cap promises “No 
leakage; protects purity of acid, pre- 
vents fuming and loss of strength”. 
Then there’s a box reminding the 
reader of the woes that this bottle 
eliminates—such as “no more danger 
of bottle melting in summer or be- 
coming brittle and cracking in win- 
ter.” Looks like a lot of bottle to 
us. Written by a copywriter on the 
Atherton & Currier, Inc., New 
York agency staff. (A-C’s policy 
does not permit crediting individuals; 
thus we can’t put the finger on the 
able man who did this job.) 
We Like: 

1. Believe it or not, an ad with an 
illustration of a baby. The baby isn’t 

vm “I know what's the matter, M 

dragged in by the heels, either, for node Gave bien Gly Caaaneeee 
he’s happier and healthier due to THI ELECTRODES !” 
PERMUTIT COMPANY, whose “SPIRA- 
TOR”, a new device used in munici- Boo-of-the-Month: 
pal water softening, “cuts detention A boo to the makers of CHA 
time to as low as 8 minutes, leaves no WELDING ELECTRODES for th« 
sludge to be disposed, makes big page cartoon of a weeping Pp) 
savings in steel and space . . . and is Christmas a. m.; he has cig: 
simple to operate”. tires, golf balls, but he’s crying ! 

4. An ad of HERCULES POWDER “nobody gave him any Ch 
COMPANY which opens up with a Welding Electrodes”. 
comment on Hercules’ achievements rHE copy’*G 
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Today, the South is producing more than 
one-half of the nation’s total wood pulp 
and more than one-fourth of its total 
paper output. The South is leading all 
other sections in pulp and paper produc- 
tion. Continued growth is assured—since 
timber supplies are guaranteed for years 
to come because of the nature of south- 
ern wood growth and scientific farming 
of cut-over areas. 

The pulp and paper industry discov- 
ered—like many other industries—that the 
South offers countless advantages for 
successful, profitable plant operation. 
Year-round working climate . . . constant 
supplies of raw materials from the 


South’s varied stores . . 
and transportation facilities . . . 


. ample power 
efficient 








COTTON Serving the Textile Industries 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 
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W.R.C. SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


Covering Five of the South’s Greatest Markets 


SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 


for the South’ fat growing 
PULP AWD PAPAIN UN DUSTRY 


and intelligent workers . . . ideal living 


and working conditions . . . these are a 
few of the reasons why Southern facto- 
ries show lower operating costs and why 
more industries are building and plan- 
ning Southern plants. 

Many types of industries are moving 
south—decentralizing and prospering. 
They are creating new and larger 
markets . . . calling for more and more 
products and materials for their own 
consumption and for the consumption of 
their workers. 

Be sure that the South is included in 
your marketing plans. You'll find the 
Smith publications a strong sales aid in 


five of the South’s greatest markets. 




























[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


Presentation Techniques 


or combined, in catalogs, circulars, or 
on easel presentations. 

Of course, it is understood that 
while illustrative material may need 
to be used only in the absence of ac- 
tual samples, it is still an advantage 
to have it handy, even though you 
are able to show the parent object to 
reinforce and clarify your display. 


Sales Kits Helpful 
The salesman’s kit should hold il- 





lustrative material in the precise order 
in which it needs to be displayed. It 
should be brought forth immediately 
after the parent object or fact is 
named, to avoid distraction and con- 
fusion. I stress this matter of tim- 
ing, for properly prepared and timed 
illustrations serve (1) to concentrate 
the prospect’s attention on the point 
at issue, and (2) to reduce or elimi- 
nate the time required for verbal de- 
scription or definition. 

(b) Explanations. A _ proposition 
or process may be explained by any 
one of three methods: (1) demonstra- 





Index of Canada’s 

Manufacturing Produc- 

tion in the War Years, 

based on Annual Gross 

Values. 1935-1939 average 
equals 100. 


See What Has Happened to Canadian Industry... 


In a little less than five years of producing for war needs, Canada’s 
manufacturing production practically trebled. 


Scores of new factories were built. 
Thousands of men and women who had 


were remodelled or expanded. 


Hundreds of peacetime plants 


never been through a factory door acquired manufacturing skills. 


Parelleling this 


unprecedented economic 


expansion, Canada — the 


United States’ best customer even in peacetime—increased its imports 
from the U. S. from half a billion dollars in 1939 to more than one 
billion three hundred million dollars in 1942. 


One of Canada’s biggest responsibilities after the War will be to 
maintain this greatly expanded industrial economy to help provide a 


million new jobs for peacetime. 


Canadian manufacturers will be, more 


than ever, buyers of machinery, equipment, materials and services on 


a large scale. 


16,000 leaders among them are readers of CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT NEWS—progressive, looking for ideas. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Burton, 4713 Woodland Ave., Western Springs, Ill. 
1.E.N., 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. B. J 


yours. 





For Detailed Cc. As 
Reference Data 


Show them 


Howard Ely, e¢/o 
. Goldman, 746 Collingwood 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit 21, Mich. 


c. H. Helden, 
THE MARKET Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ul 


DATA BOOK cago, Ill. M. 
Business MacDonald H. Pierce, 3145 Superior 
—— 2202 Farmers Bank Bldg., 
ition Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. H. C. 





1929 S. 6th Ave., 


Maywood, Ill. G. C. Hooker, 20 West 


Rebt. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. H. M. 


Sehell, 823 Rives Strong Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. G. H. Scoltock, Jr.. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. G. Park Singer, Jr., 3815 


Whiteley, 50 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass. L. O. Coburn, 85 E. Park Lane, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


NATLONAL BUSINESS Punnicarions 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE , CANADA 


MONTREAL TORONTC VANCOUVER. NEW YORK 


Gel ielel. 
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tion, (2) analysis, and (3) a: alogy, 
We have the choice of using any om 
of these, or all three in combination 

Obviously the most con, incing 
argument in support of your claim 
to certain characteristics for an object 
or idea is to show it in actual open. 
tion. The next best thing is to shoy 
a motion picture of such a demonstn. 
tion. This usually dissolves all doubts 
on the point at issue; and although 
other equally important points may 
not have been touched on at all, the 
partial demonstration frequently yields 
a favorable decision on the whole of 
a matter. 

Physical limitations may make it 
impossible to offer in evidence either 
an actual demonstration or a movie 
thereof. Thus an explanation may 
then be made by analysis’ or analogy, 
either singly or together. These two 
are the methods most frequently used 
in engineering sales. 


-- 


Use an Engineering Approach 


The analytic method involves step- 
by-step description illustrated by 
every possible means; the method of 
analogy is to offer a familiar parallel 
with the inference that the unknown 
process is similar to the known. 





I give you a tip on this subject: 
any explanation should be (1) im 
step-by-step form, (2) brief, (3) sim- 
ply expressed, and (4) stick to e- 
sentials. 

(c) Testimonials. It is still a moot 
question whether demonstrations or 
testimonials are the more powerful 
corroborative agents. Kellogg’s corn 
flakes were put over by sampling; 
“Wheaties” by testimonials. But 
methods that are successful in the case 
of broad consumer items are not al- . 
ways equally applicable to industrial ; 


sales. Hence I would hesitate to base j 
an industrial merchandising program | 
wholly upon testimonials, although !} 
strongly recommend their us . 
The testimonial folder may be ¢at-} , 
ried separately or bound into the sales- 
man’s portfolio. Of course, you will J 
use either photographs or photostats: 
never typed or printed text copie. 
They should be tabbed to indicate the 
particular subject referred vo, 10° 
quick reference and _ classification: 
since there is no point in showing 4 
stack of testimonials on product ¢% 
cellence to a coldly calculati dealer jj [~~ 
primarily interested in prof 
Our trainees are urged to use teste 
monials as clinchers leading to 2” ¢- | , 
fective close. In effect, we sum UPG)| - 
somewhat like this: “Mr. Smith, | | 
have described the features our f | : 
proposition, and proved by demonstf4- 
tion how it meets your needs. NOW: 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Februe: 1945 § INDUS 
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| 26 Lead Soldiers 


fohéud a Catbed wire 


- THE HANDS of little men — the tyrants, the 
demagogues, the Hitlers and Hirohitos of the 
world — their captivity can enslave mankind as 
surely as their freedom can keep men free. 

There can be no liberty for America, no liberty 
for the world, unless these twenty-six lead soldiers 
can move freely in response to the thoughts and 
actions of men, unhindered by the barbed-wire 


fame 


of prejudice, unhampered by the chains of greed. 
It must be written into the peace of the world, 
as it is written in the hearts of free men everywhere, 
that a// men be free to speak, write, and print the 
truth, as they see the truth, without fear or favor. 
Let the demagogues cry in a world where the 
press is free! Let the little men shout! Their flam- 
ing words will sputter out in the sea of truth. 


The A. L. Garber Co. 


Printers at ASHLAND, OHIO since 1879 


Consolidated with THE LEZIUS-HILES COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Offices in AKRON and PITTSBURGH. Offices suspended for the duration in DETROIT and NEW YORK 


i... 


lis advertisement is placed at a time when our sales representatives 
Wo are not in the army or tied up with government procurement 
agencies are giving most of their time to actual production; and when 
we have neither the manpower nor materials to use for maintaining 
our contacts through printing for ourselves. 

out 80% of our offset production is devoted to direct war work, 
anc when publications we regularly produce are added to the war pro- 
duction of our letterpress division, a similarly small capacity remains 


al 





for handling the advertising and commercial printing of our regular 
customers. 

Over 200 experienced men should return to us from the armed 
services after the war. These with others added to our organization, 
which this last year has set a new high mark for volume production: 
and the construction and installation of planned new facilities, should 
enable us to handle adequately whatever part we may be privileged to 
play in the production of printing for your post-war operations. 
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here is a letter from a man with prob- 
lems just like your own who has found 
out that the deal worked out exactly 
as expected.” 
Observance of a few basic rules to 
guide delivery of presentations yields 
more certain results with the least ex- 
These rules ap- 
ply to initial presentations as well as 


penditure of effort. 


to subsequent interviews. 
(1)Tell the whole of a well-inte- 
grated story in the shortest possibli 


time. Take nothing for granted, un- 
less the prospect has expressly con- 
ceded the point. You will want to 


treat every essential factor thoroughly 


enough to get the business; but to 
elaborate unnecessarily is to invite 
both boredom and failure. Generally 
speaking: a well-planned presentation 
will be held to within fifteen minutes, 
if uninterrupted; but the salesman 
should be prepared to cover the same 
range of matter in three minutes if 
necessary. 

(2) Keep the story moving briskly, 
but unburriedly. You know what 
you want to say, and have your ob- 
jective in mind; but you must be sure 
that your prospect follows you from 
step to step. To dawdle over trivial 
details, or to speak too slowly, is to 


Your Story On Film 
— a? 





Pictures “made-to-order” for your needs are 
an actual, real life dramatization—an intimate 
experience which your audience undergoes. 


Films tell the whole story . . 


. whether it’s a 


sales presentation, instructions, educational, 
or a good-will builder of your plant or product. 


Filmcraft is proficient in the making of special 
films that tell a retentive story, easily and 
quickly. Let us know your prob- 


lem . 


. our experienced staff of- 


fers time-proven advice, with no 


FILMCRAFT 


obligation on your part. 





205 W. JACKSON BLVD, + CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2830 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y¥.—FOrdham 7-9300 
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run the risk of letting your pr. 
pect’s mind wander, or to have him 
cut you off impatiently. On the oth; 
hand, to rush through a canvass, with. 
out giving the ideas expressed tim 
to sink in, creates confusion, misyp. 
derstanding, and, possibly, distrust, 

(3) Make the transition from poini 
to point smoothly. A_ skillful ca 
driver starts without a jerk, shift 
gears silently, varies his speed in traffic 
imperceptibly, and glides to a stop; 
leaving his passengers unaware of any 
mechanical details of the journey 
Similarly, a workmanlike presentation 
is neither abrupt in movement of idex 
nor choppy in delivery, but carrie 
the listener through its successive 
phases without letting him _ become 
conscious of technique. 

(4) Take advantage of every fa 
vorable circumstance to help close th 
sale. Any one of the many things you 
might observe during a call, if deftly 
dealt with, could contribute toward 
your success. A resourceful salesman 
keeps his eyes and ears open for tips 
on how he is getting along or on how 
to improve his position. But don’t 
depend on lucky breaks to take the 
place of skillful handling of the es- 
sential factors that influence buying 

(5) Always try for a one-call clos- 
ing. Buyers are often poker-faced or 
tight-lipped from habit, and not be- 
cause they are not ready to accept a 
proposition. It is both a fact and a 
convention that the must 
ask for the order. Hence a competent 
salesman never passes up a chance 


every 


salesm in 


c lose at 


possible opportunity, J 


regardless of how complex the prob- J 


lem or how much time has been al- 
loted to do the job. In any case, he 
works every call as if it was the one 
and only chance he would e\ 


te 


er have } 
pros- oa 


to get any business out of the 
pect. 
Measuring Skill in Canvassing 
Sales factor evaluation charts, such 
as we have described, can be used to J 


1 by 


rate test presentations delivered 


salesmen in training. This may be | 
done toward the end of the sessions 
devoted to presentation hnnique, 
when it is presumed that al! partict- 
pants are reasonably familiar with the 
program and in substantial agreement 
on its underlying principles. 

Ratings may be assigned the 
trainer as an individual examiner, but 
I have found the process muc! more 
effective if made by group par'icips 
tion. The latter method makes o 
the test a sporting proposition rather 
than a formal examination, anc pus 
everyone more at ease. 

For this purpose we provide atch 
of blank charts to each member o 
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ce © @ From one startling angle, there is doubt in the minds 
wr of coal operators concerning the postwar years. 
» al- ] They are wondering whether U.S. manufacturers 
e, he will be able to supply them with enough machinery, 
> one Ff =equipment and supplies! 
at 
0 # Does that sound like a challenge? Here are the facts: 
+ The industry knows it must install mechanical 
methods. 
such | & The job is only half done—in 1944 only slightly 
d to over 50% of the coal mined was loaded mechan- 
by ically—nearly 300,000,000 tons were still loaded 
y be by hand. 
sions 
que, i & Installation of mechanical loading compels the 
tici mechanizing of other operations, purchase of 
| the other machines, equipment, component parts and 
nent supplies, 
che @ & Known present requirements for coal mining 
but equipment will definitely tax the capacity of U.S. 
nore manufacturers for several years to come. 
re % And there are contracts all ready to be offered to 
re A can manufacturers by European countries, 
ther 
puts running into fantastic figures. 
What other industry can you think of in which the 
me demands are so great as to raise doubt regarding the 
O | Ability of our manufacturing industries to meet them? 
945 . 
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Coal Wining Equipment Soom cs Certatn. 


There’s your market, Mr. Manufacturer—a market 
for machinery, cable, lubricants, bearings, electrical 
apparatus, pumps, wire rope, safety devices, steel, 
and a thousand other products bought in tremendous 
quantities by THE COAL INDUSTRY—NOW AND 
FOR YEARS TO COME! 


Here are the facts about COAL AGE: 


It is bought and paid for by men of buying influence 
from top to bottom of the coal industry, wherever coal 
is produced — by the men who use, who recommend, 
who buy — over 12,000 of them. 

It is recognized as the industry’s leading publication, 
and manufacturers endorse this leadership by giving 
COAL AGE hundreds of pages more advertising each 
year than the nearest other coal publication. 

It is the natural choice for your sales messages! 


ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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the training group. We may use 
mimeographed copies of the chart de- 
veloped by the participating group, 
or a similar chart developed in ad- 
vance of the sessions. I like the latter 
idea, because we can put in the con- 
tributory solumn words indicating 
the specific qualities inherent in a 
delivered presentation. These are Apf- 
ness, Coherence, Pace, Voice, Language 
and Poise. Naming them on our grad- 
ing chart gives us an opportunity to 
discuss them in relation to the task at 
hand. 


To each trainee we assign the han- 





dling of a typical selling situation 
from among those we have discussed, 
and ask that he make an extemporane- 
ous canvass. Of course, he will have 
been prepared for this by his previous 
training, and by notice of our intent 
the day before the test. 


Trainees Grade Own Aptness 


As each trainee make his presenta- 
tion, the others grade him according 
to their judgment of his performance 
on each factor on the chart. A sep- 
arate averaging of the essential and 
contributory column gradings then 





Schedule This 


stock-up and postwar needs. 


Published Every 
139 North Clark Street 





Important Issue 


Buyers for 13,487 
Lumber Stores 


Will Use It 


A. soon as restrictions are released, lum- © Organizing for 
ber dealers will begin active buying of $150,- 
000,000 of lumber and building products to 
restock their stores and warehouses. 
expect to buy $1,500,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in the first postwar year, according 
to a survey by American Lumberman. 


Get your full share of this huge postwar build- 
ing market volume. Make your products a 
part of this Postwar Action Guide Reference 
Number. The cream of the buying power in ® Preparing on 
the lumber and building products dealer field 
will use it in organizing for postwar action 


as a guide in selecting their sizable and varied 


Reserve Your Space Today! 


American Lumberman 


Other Saturday 


® CHICAGO 2 










Tomorrow’s 
Selling Job 


They @ Bringing the 


Store up to 


Postwar Standards 


@ Designing Homes 
to Sell in the 


Postwar Market 


Inventory of 


Stock-up Needs 


@ Replacing, Over- 
hauling Machinery 


and Equipment 








80 PAGES OF 


“where to buy it”’ 


information in the 
Products Directory 
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gives us the performance rating. Thus 
85-60 would indicate 85 ‘per cent 
success in getting the essential ideas 
across, but only 60 per cent in style 
of delivery. Much good to all pres- 
ent can be extracted from a dis~us- 
sion by each participant of how he 
came to assign the ratings he gave. 

For instance: I am listening to a 
typical presentation based on the chart 
illustrated. The salesman-trainee has 
very forcefully put over the prestige 
of our house, hence I rate it 100. He 
slurred over the matter of quality a 
bit too fast to create complete con- 
fidence, but he did get it over; so it 
rated about 60. He missed several 
points in the matter of convenience, 
but got the main one over quite em- 
phatically; rating, say, 80. He did 
a fair job on the profit angle, rating 
around 75. The average of these is 
78+-; which is pretty good, being 
about midway in the success range, 
and giving assurance that the canvass 
will go over successfully with a 
prospect. 

On the contributory side my rat- 
ings run thus: Aptness, 100; because 
all essential points have been covered, 
without wandering off into the realm 
of irrelevance. Coherence, 90; be- 
cause the material offered hung to- 
gether pretty well, with only minor 
logical transpositions. Pace, 40; some 
parts being rushed through pell-mell, 
others delayed by fumbling for the 
Voice, 30; because 


right expression. 
somewhat 


spoken in a monotonous, 
nasal style. Language, 90; generally 
sound grammatically, but with a few 
mannerisms, such as saying “yeah” in- 
stead of “yes.” Poise, 75; because the 
speaker was reasonably self-confident 
despite the unusual circumstances, but 
had some trouble when interrupted. 
The average for this column is 71—} 
and the total score, therefore 78-71. 


Rockbestos Shifts Personnel 
Edward M. Heery, hitherto assistant ad 


vertising manager, Rockbestos Products 
Corporation, New Haven, has bee amed 


advertising manager to replace Ke 
Redfield, who was assistant gen¢ sales 
manager and advertising manager 


resigned to become president and 
sales manager of Associated Seed Growers 
export division 

Robert B. Lattin, former fact man’ 
ager, has been appointed to tl ewly 
created post of technical director 
Nolte Joins Agency 

Lawrence W. Nolte, formerly | irge 
of advertising and marketing the 
American Dry Milk Institute, ar re 
recently lieutenant colonel in th S. 
Army where he was for a time Pp! ing 
slide films and motion pictures ink 


destroyer instruction, is now a! 
executive with Needham, Louis 
by, Inc., Chicago agency 
































buying Power 


,..you make a sale only when you sell the man with buying power 























al The purchase order on the opposite page is an “It is hardly necessary to say that we invariably 
nce example of the buying power of Electrical Con-_ select quality products. We know what we want, 
em- tracting’s readers. Those readers include both elec- and we insist on getting precisely what we order. 
did trical contractors and chief electricians in large Take a look at the ‘special note’ on our Purchase 
ting industrial plants—two groups who form the elec- Order Form—it says: ‘we reserve the right to 


rh trical construction and maintenance market. The cancel this order if shipment is not made as speci- 
first group, the contractors, is composed of men fied’, and we mean exactly that. 
\vass who own and operate their own businesses; the “Offhand, I would say we are the sole buying 
ha second group consists of men who, as regular em- authority on 75% of our jobs. On the remaining 
ployees of factories, mines, and shipyards, are re- 25%, we usually discuss the choice of materials 

- sponsible for the operation and maintenance of the with our customers’ representatives before placing 
a electrical systems in those plants. But, both groups orders. This is particularly true in the selection of 
are alike in their common interest in problems of major apparatus. Even so, I think it is fair to say 
product selection, installation and operation. That that, since we were awarded the jobs in the first 
to is why both groups read Electrical Contracting. place because of our technical qualifications, our 
nor § Both groups are alike, also, in having buying power, recommendations carry a lot of weight and are 
— the authority to decide what, and whose, products usually approved.” 
they will use. That is BUYING POWER. I. B. Abel-Son are not 

As an example, take the electrical contracting buying influences, not a link in the chain of dis- 
vhat firm of I. B. Abel-Son. This company installs elec- tribution. They are buyers. If your product is 

















ally trical work on all sorts of new construction jobs— named on their purchase order, you get the busi- 
ris factories, stores, banks, churches, hospitals, housing ness. If your name is not on the order, you do not 
i- . . 

re @ units. It handles large-scale electrical moderniza- get the business. 
Jent tion work. It does electric maintainance in several That is why Electrical Contracting should be the 
but well-known industrial plants. It is typical of many keystone of your advertising schedule. Through it 
ted. contractors throughout the country. Its buying your advertising will reach 17,000 key men in the 
a practices are typical, too. electrical construction and maintenance fields. In- 
seit Mr. Abel says, “Our customers rely on our ex- cluded are electrical contractors, industrial plant 

qj rience and judgment in the selection of electrical chief electricians, consulting firms, motor repair 

_ io ‘paratus and supplies. Usually they tell us what shops, inspectors—an all-electfical audience with 
oe I mal results they want, and we handle all details BITYING POWER. 
aad §" the job. We decide what to use, and buy it. 

ales ABC + ABP 

wly 

5. 

- 
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LETTERS 22% 





WANTED: NEW TERM 
FOR "LABOR-SAVING” 


To THI Reading your 
splendid editorial in the December 
issue and having previously read with 
hearty approval the piece by Harold 
Reiss, ““Let’s Create Losses,” 


Epiror: 


which is 
a nice bit of business statesmanship, 
a thought strikes me. 

This is very hastily expressed for 
lack of 
term “labor saving” 
permitted to “become popular again,” 


time, but I wonder if the 


should ever be 


as you suggest. 

It seems to me to have too many 
connotations of technological unem- 
ployment. I have recently had a pleas- 
ant (but disturbing) discussion with 
two Englishmen who argued quite 
earnestly that the introduction of ma- 


21 E. HURON STREET 





For advertising and book rates 
censult your agency or write 


—— | MacRae’s Biue Book 


A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Edilor 


chines (in this case office machinery) 
was bad because it would cause un- 
employment. The recent news reports 
on the mechanization of British coal 
mines are pertinent. 


It is true that machines are "labor 
saving” because they reduce drudgery. 
It is also true that in individual situa- 
tions they frequently reduce the num- 
ber of employes. But the history of 
mechanization shows that in the over- 
all, employment is increased while 
costs are cut. This story has been told 
endlessly. It needs to be told again 
and again if we are to solve our ter- 
rific problems of employment. 

Machinery saves time. It cuts unit 
costs, which are frequently confused 
with wage rates in the thinking of 
management. Isn’t there a better term 












CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


al 
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than “labor saving” that will get y 
away from its inaccurate implica. 
tions? 





W. A. McDermn, 
Washington, D. ¢ 





Editor's Note: You have a good point, M 
McDermid, and no doubt a better term thar 
"labor saving" can be developed by many 
of improved machinery. 





facturers 


ACCENTUATING THE POSITIVE 

To tHE Eprror: One of the best 
bits of proof that I know of as to the 
fact that INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has 
a host of readers is the number of 
folks who have called my attention to 
the January issue, page 51, the firs 
page of the article based on my talk 
given in Chicago recently. 

Needless to say, I am doubly appre. 
ciative of the nice job that you have 
done in handling the story, and the 
space that you devoted to it in view 
of the platinum-like value of paper 
these days! 













Jum Peck, 
President, James O. Peck 
Organization, New York 







DYNNER SERIES VALUABLE 

To tHE Eprror: I have just con- 
cluded reading “Quick Training for 
Sound Selling,” by Eugene Dynner, 
published on page 42 of the Novem- 
ber, 1944, issue of INpDUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. 

I would appreciate any reprints 0 
all of Mr. Dynner’s articles that have 
appeared in your magazine during the 
months of August, September, Octo- 
ber, and November, 1944, and als 
any previous issues. 

Epwin L. Simon, 

Training and Education, Personnel 

Administration, Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N. J.- 















PANEL HEATING IS NOT 
THE GREAT AMERICAN MYSTERY 

To THE Eprror: In the November 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING | was 
interested in your roundup article on 
postwar products, particularly the sec-§ 
tion written by Joseph B. Wilder, 
editor of American Artisan, 
war heating. One statement | 
blush. It was: 

Everyone, seemingly, is 
panel heating but no one know 
is or its limitations. 

As to the matter of its lin 
we will go along with the st 
but we want to enter a vigor 
jection to the assertion that 
knows what it is.” 


aski aboug 
what 14 
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10 one 







As sales promotion manager ‘or ™) 


company, I have spent a su 
part of the past seven years 
and disseminating informat 
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bombed into complete destruction by 







sonnel 





yrationfiite allies, systematically ravished by 
N. J. nerilla forces, and demolished by the 
Mls as they are being driven out— 
Blurma will be almost completely 


embergig“telled. From Indo China, Burma to 


I wast Manchuria new drilling machinery, 
cle on Dt hew ° . 
ae production equipment and new 
ne S- 
VilderJg"inery installations will be made. 


t- . 
posh all allied and neutral countries 
ide me 7 > 
ten are planning and buying for the 
_ thabilitation that will follow liquida- 
Vina 


f . . ° 
Won of the Japanese Asiatic domina- 
1t10NS, 
»ment, 


“I 6 WORLD PETROLEUM, 


yr my 2 WEST 45TH ST.@e NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


a ntial 


on 


cting READ BY OIL EXECUTIVES EVERYWHERE 





tion. These world wide producers read 
Wortp Petroveum. They are keeping 
abreast of the world’s fast changing 
picture in the editorial and advertis- 
ing pages of Wortp PETROLEUM. 
Your advertisement in WorLD PETRO- 
LEUM will reach the international pro- 
ducers who are going to rebuild 


Burma and the Far East. 
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WORLD LEADERS in the 
petroleum industry read 
WORLD PETROLEUM. 
These are the men who will 
build a better world for to- 
morrow. 72% of WORLD 
PETROLEUM readers re- 


ceive their copies at home. 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 


ublication. . ' 
P panel heating, or radiant heating as it 


is better and more aptly known. This 
endeavor, and that of my associates, 
CHICAGO : 
Manhattan Bldg. has been responsible for the installa- 
Ser exer 69 suse Go baie tion of better than a thousand radiant 
journal of the evel industry heating systems in this country. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 











These installations are in diverse 
types of buildings: residences, garages, 
. stores, theaters, churches, schools, hos- 
~~ Each enjoy pitals, hotels, offices and industrial 
High PY “4 plants. Literally hundreds of thou- 

¢g 10Prity sands of men and women who live in 
Ratings : or work in these buildings not only 
know something about radiant heat- 
ing but from our daily mail they must 
be telling all their friends about the 
greater comfort the system provides 
because our engineering service de- 
partment has been swamped with in- 
Chicano quiries for the better part of two 
- years. 
~~ 
Mournal of Also, for the past several years my 
company has had from one to five en- 
gineers speaking to architectural, en- 
THE DAILY BUSINESS NEWSPAPER OF THE gineering, and contractor groups in 
NATION'S GREATEST INDUSTRIAL Area | all sections of the country. 


SOY fd 
~a - My company alone has compiled 
MEMPHIS complete engineering and performance 





Commerce 











DandW is America’s complete, monthly maga- 
zine leading the field with germinal ideas for 
more economical and efficient distribution in 
American business. Result-minded advertisers, 
recognizing the full value of this policy, in- 
clude DandW now in their post-war campaigns. 


N 
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Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views » 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be o 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must by 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requeste 


data on several hundred panel heating 
or radiant heating jobs, including 
photos of the various stages in in. 
stallation. This information has been 
made available to the technical paper 
and newspapers in recent years and | 


A model home shows Byers Radiant Heating 
coils by means of neon-like coils in the floor 


think I would be safe in saying that 
the bibliography on radiant heating 
now must contain at least three hun- 
dred articles, mostly of a specific case 
study type, that have appeared in 
print and reached a readership num- 
bered in the hundreds of thousands. 

Radiant heating is so newsworthy 
that to supply the demand for more 
and more information we have had 
built a series of miniature displays, 
like the one shown in the attached 
photo, which are being exhibited 
throughout the country. 

The reason is obvious: as the editors 
of several business papers in the field 
have stated editorially, “radiant heat- 
ing is currently the hottest thing in 
heating.” 

G. B. CusHING, 
Manager, Sales Promotion, 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bonnot Company Names Agency 


The Bonnot Company, Ca 
manufacturer of clay products 1 
and steel mill equipment, has nat 
Klingensmith Company, of that 
its advertising agency 


Name S. A. Account Agency 


The Baldwin Locomotive W 
General Electric, §. A., have na: 
Advertising, S. A., the Mexico 
of Grant Advertising, Inc., New 
handle their accounts 


0., 
inery 
H. M 
ey. 88 
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Busy 


E-B-R is a busy catalog — busy in the interests 
of both its recipients and of the 357 manufac- 
turers whose product data is carried in it. 

E-B-R is designed to answer the needs of 
busy men throughout the electrical field. It is 
crammed full of valuable product information, 
which includes 197 pages of directory material, 
a fine index of company names and trade names, 
527 pages of Briefalogs.* 

Much of this material can only be found con- 
veniently in this electrical reference. That is why 
E-B-R gets constant usage from January to De- 
cember. That is why thousands of men respon- 
sible for the selection and requisitioning of huge 
volumes of electrical products tell us “We place 
ahigh value on E-B-R. It is indispensable to us.” 

It is of high value to electrical manufacturers, 
too. The 1945 edition offers ample proof, for it 


*A Briefalog is catalog data boiled down to its most essen- 
tial form to facilitate quick and easy reference, decision 
and action. ° 








carries more product data from more manufac- 
turers than ever before. The formula for suc- 
cessful use of this exclusive electrical reference 
service is simple: give essential details of each 
product—use adequate space—and you will reap 
the benefits of displaying your goods at the 
busiest spot in the electrical field. 





So you haven't got a catalog! 


It’s hard to find the time these days to put a new 
catalog together. But you may need one desperately, 
for use in the essential wartime application of your 
products and to have ready for delivery to future 
peace-time customers. 

We can help you! Our copy service staff is made 
up of men who have helped prepare some of the 
outstanding Briefalogs in the 1945 E-B-R. They 
can go to work for you—now—today. We will 
gladly explain the details of this service. Just write 
to: Publisher, Electrical Buyers Reference, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, New York. 














* 350 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] And we should include in our defigj. 
ADV. MANAGER “ . tion of public relations those friendly 
wanted by Future of Publications relationships between the company and 


Leading industrial Mfr. ments in the field. all of the human beings with whom 

in New York area Recently the Pacific Coast Associa- it or its product comes in contact, 

$100 salary will not be top on this tion of Industrial Editors 

permanent position, with long es- California Divisi ; d a lunch- 

tablished and leading maker of pata esr a Ga ee vuided as there’s need, then, for good public 
merchandisable production acces- & gu 


char oe relations, we believe business il] 
sories, in N.Y.C. area. A = Sane ee age | inclined to abandon 20 je 
: strument in peacetime which has 
proven to be so effective during the 
war years. 


(North be they employes, dstributors, cop. 


sumers or the general public. So long 


Requirements: Sound but not long , 
experience. Ability to understand upon the West Coast industrial area. 
—— —— ee All of these things point to a 
reative-selling type mind to jibe - | ie hy ae 
with “live” sales department and healthy trend a publica Th bound to be e é 
tions, to improved professional stand- ere are bound to some dis- 


advertising agency. Rudimentary : . | : blicat; 
knowledge of type and engravings. ards, to better house magazines in ocations among company publications 


Ability to prepare simple, rough- the future. after the war. Here, too, is a prob. 
layout plans and sound, straight- lem of reconversion, although certain. 
forward copy for sales literature. What of the Future ly not a major one. If some companies 


Write in full detail; your letter And what of the future of the now in war production cease to exist, 


will be held in strict confidence. oe 0 | : Et 
Box 308. INDUSTRIAL MAR. company publication: Many people their publications must also go the 
KETING, 330 W. 42nd St.. New have asked recently if the need for same way. In others, where employ- 
York 18. industrial publications will cease to ment is sharply curtailed because of 
exist once the war is won. inability or unwillingness to reconvert, 
Common practice of local groups is the internal magazine or newspaper 
- os to get together periodically at lunch- will be dropped. But it is certain that 
SELLING SIMPLIFIED eon or dinner meetings for planned new house magazines will be started 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel progress of the “How to do it” type. for the benefit of workers who return 
This stimulating series of pocket-size ‘‘refresher’’ The 2 . f f h A d F nis 
booklets will help you sell. Several hundred thousand ¢ answer is, of course, an em- rom the Armed Forces to private 
copies already distributed by executives to salesmen so.6 Oo *“* AT nf”? : : > : " 
ak quaanis Gh Gale Gal Geaam, ceatats phatic No!” So long as American industry, just as many were started 
titles: (1) How te Say Hello, (2) Your Name Please, business continues as a free enterprise for the benefit of those same boys and 
(3) Through Sales-Colored Glasses, (4) Calis and : “ = “i. 
Caltuses, (5) It's About Time, (6) Man Alive, (7) there will be a definite need for the girls when they changed their work- 


— nn gy Oey Bye H pay Pe ~ ors instrument of good relations which day clothes for the uniform of Uncle 
rn, een me of. 6 the company publication has so suc- Sam. They are going to be in son 
cessfully demonstrated itself to be. need for industrial re-acclimatization, 

cea > — —— of brush-up instruction. In this effort, 

the company publication will assume 

a new and even greater importance 


when that time comes. 














External Publications to 
Be More Valuable 


There’s no doubt about the fact 
that the external or sales type of com 
pany publication is in for a spectacu 
lar rise as soon as American indus 
starts getting back to a peacetime ba 

- ae : sis. Consumers have had all too many 

In the “Always Good Market” of Illinois-Indiana- months of rationing, of scarcity 
Ohio, your most effective method of paving the way They have built up a tremendous buy 
; ing power reserve. And the company 
which goes after its fair share of thé 
struction Digest—-now! The 7,500 readers of this consumer’s savings by the best mean 
at its disposal, which includes the com 
ss pany publication for distributor, deal 
engineers, contractors and public works officials who er and customer, is going to have th 
jump on its competitors. Manutac 
“ ” turers going into the sales market wit 
gram now “on the boards. their peacetime products are herd 
going to overlook the improved tech 

niques in sales relations. They canno 

have failed to observe the high plac 

the company publication has carve 


ay 
a V for itself. 
4 Io Gash Joiris Miller 
Ellis T. Gash, who formerly >perates 


d alsa 


an agency under his own name 
ONSTRUCTION IGEST published Modern Advertising joined 
the M. Glen Miller Agency, ‘ go, 4 


IMinois indiana Ohio Public Work Indianapolis 


for tomorrow's sales is a regular schedule in Con- 
a , ee ae 
newsmagazine of the construction industry” are the 


control the purse strings for the huge postwar pro- 


isis 
account executive 
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“ISTRIBUTES YOUR CATALOG=— 


Ccon- 


0 long 
bli 
wil f/ G ¢ / 
_ . ' the 
g the I 


1€ dis- 
cations 
prob- 
ertain- 
hy To make sure your catalog is used, Reinhold addresses a con- 
go the 
mploy- 
om et Catalog and Chemical Engineering Catalog. This merchandising 
onvert, 
Sy means that all year long your customers and prospects are 
in that 
started 
return 
private 
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SPEAKS WITH 
AUTHORITY 


AMERICAN AVIATION is the most 
widely quoted publication in the 
aviation field. The country’s lead- 
ing editors look to its news and 
editorials because they are based 
on first hand information from the 
original sources of news pertain- 
ing to aeronautics. 


A single editorial from one issue 
of American Aviation was quoted 
more than 262 times in the leading 
newspapers of the country. 


HAS OVER 10,000 READERS 
TWICE MONTHLY. ACTUAL- 
LY AMERICAN AVIATION 
HAS THE HIGHEST CONCEN- 
TRATED EXECUTIVE READ- 
ERSHIP IN THE ENTIRE IN- 
DUSTRY. 








305 AMERICAN BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 4. D. C. 


PROBLEMS . 





Setting Up for Research 


We are enlarging our library and re- 
search department for market surveys. 
This is necessitated by changing condi- 
tions and the desire to keep our clients 
up to date on market conditions. There- 
fore, we would appreciate it if you would 
send us any new material you receive 
from time to time so that we can keep our 
files up to date 

Any suggestions you may have for the 
enlargement or improvement of this new 
department will be welcomed by us. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Advertising Agency 

The average agency or advertising 
department has difficulty in setting up 
a department on research because there 
is often not enough to be done to keep 
a competent staff busy at all times. 
If this is the case with your agency, 
undoubtedly you at least can have one 
executive whose primary interest is 
research. He will begin by develop- 
ing a library on the subject. 

1. The Department of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and the Bureau 
of the Census have most of the basic 
statistics, although a great deal of this 
information is now rather out-of-date. 


2. The American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, various advertising associations 
and clubs, and the current maga- 
zines have recently carried many 
talks and articles of great value on 
all phases of the subject. 

3. We recommend that you be- 
come closely associated with a market 
research company that you can call 
on when needed. If something on a 
fairly reasonable basis develops, no 
doubt you and your client can handle 
it. However, if a broad and extensive 
job is necessary, it will probably be 
best to turn it over to a professional 
research organization. 

Norte: One great difficulty today 
with market research is that the men 
the researchers call on oftentimes do 
not know the answers and, therefore, 
you cannot get the proper picture. 
Men in industry know very well what 
they are buying and using today but 
very frequently they cannot tell with 
great accuracy what they are going 
to buy and use in the postwar period. 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Advertising Ideas??? 


I have always believed in getting out 
intothe field and also circulating ng 
advertising men to get new ideas. How 
ever, I was unable to attend the last 
meeting of NIAA, and I have only 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to inspire me 
What do other advertising managers use 
when their reserve of ideas gets low? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

There are many good sources for 
ideas. The NIAA is, of course, very 
good because it gives you personal 
contacts, and we naturally think 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is very help- 
ful. Local meetings with other indus- 
trial advertising managers are refresh- 
ing, but nothing can beat getting 
into the field occasionally and calling 
on customers with or without your 
salesmen. If you are even too busy 
for that, corner your salesmen one by 
one as they come to the office and talk 
to them about their customers and 
their problems. 

Recently one advertising manager 
asked for ideas in connection with his 
annual talk to the sales department. 
He reminded them that they were 
always talking good advertisements to 
their customers and undoubtedly had 
many ideas that worked. He devel- 
oped a contest, offering War Bonds 
for the best ideas, and was surprised 
happily to find a number of good 
practical ideas that he could imme- 
diately use in his advertising. 


Market Research? 


We have no separate research depart: 
ment but from time to time are con/ronted 
with questions that require mat 
search. These are handled by th: 
tising department. 

The question has now come 
cerning sales potentialities after 
in certain territories, along with « 
as to the standing of our company 
parison with that of competito 
have had several meetings on thé 
and can’t seem to come to any 
sions. Are other companies fir 
dificult to carry on their market 
work under present abnormal co: 

ADVERTISING Ma: 


Market research is suffering | 
all companies at the present | 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management e 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 
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The 140,000,000,000 Question: 





The effective use of “‘Sales-Power”’ 
srapidly shaping up as a primary 
determinant in achieving the $140- 
tillion U. S. annual income* con- 
sidered necessary to avoid peace- 
tme depressions. It will certainly 
te the basis on which hundreds of 
ompanies will fade or fail while 
thers thrive and profit. 

Where does “‘Sales-Power”’ come 
fom? It is the end-product of the 
acurate, adequate and pertinent 
facts that must serve as a guide in 









shaping sales policies and steering 
them to success. 

The new 96-page study offered 
here has been prepared for the use 
of every businessman concerned 
with these problems. Two years in 
preparation, it is the result of an 
exhaustive research into the meth- 
ods used in generating and main- 
taining ‘‘Sales-Power” with greatest 
success. The combined experience 
of hundreds of leading organizations 
is represented in its 15 brief and 


‘Committee for Economic Development estimate based on 1940 dollar value. 


fully illustrated chapters. 

Among its important subjects are 
methods and applications of market 
analysis, the part played by organ- 
ized facts with their analysis and 
use, the three fundamental controls 
required in modern selling, new 
sales presentation techniques, and 
other vital material. 

May we send you this study— 
“‘Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 
Management” — today? Ask our 
nearest Branch Office for a copy. 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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cause of the lack of manpower and 
because of the uncertain market situa- 
tion. It is difficult to secure informa- 
tion. For instance, a purchasing agent 
may know and be willing to tell you 
what he is buying today, but he prob- 
ably does not know too much about 
what he will buy in the postwar 
period. 

Good interviewers might get honest 
answers, but the big question is— 
does the P. A., or any other executive, 
really know what the conditions are 
going to be and what he will be doing 
about them? 

However, there are many questions 
regarding goodwill toward various 
companies, trends toward this or that 
material or type of product, etc., 
which are not affected too much by 
current conditions. Make small field 
tests on the facts you wish to deter- 
mine and you may find that you can 
do as much now as you have the man- 
power to handle. 


Outstanding Advertising 
Performance 


We have always been fair and con 
sistent advertisers. However, our plans 
for catalogs and publication space are 
so uniform from year to year, that it 
seems there is very little chance for any 
opportunity to do something different or 
outstanding. The good old ways have 
proved successful and so they are quickly 
approved, but not much more is done 

I would not say we are in a rut be 
cause I believe our overall work has been 
good. However, I am_ worried as to 
whether or not these methods are building 
a strong name and an eviable reputation 
for our company. Do you have any sug 
gestions to help this situation? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

There are probably plenty of adver- 
tising managers who would be pleased 
to change places with you. There are 
many in the industrial field who have 
to battle each year for even a mini- 
mum appropriation. As you know, 
some have gone off the deep end dur- 
ing the war and have spent so much 
money in a questionable way that the 
whole business of advertising has suf- 
fered. 

I am familiar with the plans of a 
number of companies that call for at 
least one unusual effort during a cal- 
endar year. It will be either a splen- 
did promotional book around which 
is built a space and direct mail cam- 
paign, a special campaign built around 
a new product, or it may only be a 
different approach to the old adver- 
tising story. 

We would suggest that you get a 
number of examples or case studies 
from other companies who have been 
working under this policy. Then de- 
velop a good sound plan and sell it to 
your management. It can be done. 
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Modern Industry 





LUNCH TABLE 


TOPICS 


Selected from January 15th, 1945 


a very unusual material. 
» » Resists chemicals as 
well as paraffin. » » One 
of the very best electrical 
insulators. » » Can be 
molded, extruded, drawn 
like any other plastic be- 
cause it is thermoplastic. 
» » It’s white, translucent, 
odorless, and almost com- 
pletely moistureproof, 
too. » » Regulations have 
now been relaxed to allow 








Ideas That Work Each month 
right up front in Modern Industry 
a choice collection of newsy tid- 
bits is served up briefly for our 
management readers. » » And how 
they absorb them! » » Technic of 
gathering the items is easy to ex- 
plain. » » Staff-editors traveling so 
many thousands of miles on major 
story assignments are on the alert 
for and fill note-books with quick 
little ideas that work junior and 
senior miracles at their points of 
origin. » » These are assembled, 
edited and published with complete 
names and addresses to facilitate 
reader correspondence with the 
idea sources. » » In preprinting 
these samples to give you an idea 


of Ideas That Work, we have de- 
leted the names and addresses. » » 
For Example: Warning to Truck 
and Fleet Owners: Petroleum-base 
aircraft brake fluid, being released 
in large lots as Government sur- 
plus, may cause costly damage to 
automotive equipment. Designed 
for use exclusively in military air- 
craft equipment made from syn- 
thetic rubber, this oil lacks the 
castor oil base natural rubber lu- 
bricants require. A few drops will 
cause cups in brake cylinders to 
swell and hose lines to deteriorate 
in a few days. 


Old Way Sometimes Best: Larger 
batches, plus a return to an older, 
slower method of filling bottles 
saves the salaries of five employees 
for a toilet-goods producer. Size 
of batches was increased from 109 
to 1,000 gallons, and bottles are 
gravity-, rather than vacuum- 
filled. Company claims savings in 
labor costs more than offsets slow- 
ness of new fill method. 


Floating Plastic Now that it’s just 
off the extra-critical list, manufac- 
turers have their first chance to 
make experimental products with 


any manufacturer 25 
pounds of the material a month for 
experimental work on postwar 
products. » » What material is it? 
» » Polyethylene plastic also known 
as “Polythene”. » » And one engi- 
neer said recently, “If polyethylene 
had been available in 1926, cello- 
phane might never have been put 
on the market.” » » Be sure to see 
this new products story on page 45 
as reported by Anne Gardner, MI 
Materials Editor. 


L.-M. Future Dangers exist in 
labor-management cooperation. » » 
Executives can give away essential 
rights and authorities to grasping 
unions unless caution is exercised. 
» » These dangers can be avoided, 
says Kirk Earnshaw, MI Indus- 
trial Relations Editor in the report 
on page 46, “Labor-Management’s 
Postwar Role”, if labor-manage- 
ment cooperation is regarded as a 
production tool—a device for more 
efficient and profitable operation of 
a plant, and not as a part of the 
collective - bargaining machinery. 
» » This complete, documented re- 
port warrants careful reading- 
analysis, for it is the opinion of 
many important plant executives 
interviewed by MI’s editors, that 
labor-management cooperation, 
tested and proved successful in 
wartime, can become a valuable 
tool for management in reconver- 
sion and in the peace to come. » 
When labor or management do not 
separate cooperation for common 
aims from matters of bargaining 
l.-m. activities fail. 





READER CO/2éLee 


Your article entitled: “A Guide to 
Postwar Personnel Planning” proved 
so interesting that we have decided 
to try and make a similar survey in 
our two plants... 


I wish that every business magazine 
could have one or more articles like 
yours he ise I think inventors, pat- 
ent owners and manufacturers do 
not fully tlize the danger which 
threatens our patent system... 
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ne of these days.... 
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miremely wise beyond their years .. 





Pil Be Mr. John Q. Public... 


at, believe me, the Q no longer stands for 
vince. Put it down now that the postwar 
wid is going to be full of people who are 
+ peo- 
twho from a somewhat detached vantage 
nt have acquired perspective on a 
alth of things which, growing up as nor- 
w civilians, probably would have escaped 


=n completely, 


hd when these service guys and gals once 
win can wear what they like, you and in- 
mutry, and the way you do things, will be 
mder shar pest observation by what may be 
“icipated to be a large, solid body of 
“er unified “public opinion”. 


I RECOGNITION of things to come... 
1 from the very first issue of Modern 
“stry published eleven months before 
wl Harbor, we pledged to our readers 
“s editorial policy: “Modern Industry 


“eves in the system of free enterprise. NS Sg ge 

will fight to defend it... It will have the . . 

rage to attack forces within industry 

much are injuring the system of free en- anatien tains 

Prise by stupid or anti-social policies or mie: yea 

ractices ve ° 

\ and Marketing, 
odern I; istry believes that what is best 

HHICAGO 

NN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post Street * ATLANTA 3: 


for the public is best for industry; that 
the free enterprise system can survive only 
if industry puts the public interest first. 
We have sought—and always will seek 
to determine and to urge upon our readers 
policies and practices which will win for 
industry the genuine approval of em- 
ployees, the trade, and the public. 


Common Understanding Opens All Doors 


So far, Modern Industry is the only maga- 
zine edited for all levels of management 
men in all types of manufacturing indus- 
tries .. . the men who meet together for- 
mally or informally to talk things over and 
make the decisions which keep the busi- 
ness operating profitably. 


Fifty thousand of these men (exclusive of 
pass-along readers) in more than 31,500 
plants, which produce approximately 89% 
of the dollar volume of manufactured 
Modern Industry every 
month for unique, staff-written, interpre- 
tative and illustrated journalism on these 
Employer-Employee Rela- 
Economic Conditions, Distribution 
Lower-cost Production, 
New Materials, and the Industrial Signifi- 


1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building 
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cance of National and International News. 
Modern Industry’s traveling editors de- 
velop researched reports every month, trav- 
eling more than a mile a word to do the job 
right, to help keep all kinds of manage- 
ment men informed on these matters. The 
advertising pages, too, assist these same 
management groups to plan and buy. 


Let’s see what the January 15th issue 
has for the sales-minded 

[] Stopping Bad Work Before It 
Happens 
Big company’s simple, inexpensive 
checkup system can whittle costs, jump 
sales. Charts and pictures show how. 

[] New Product News: Polyethylene 
Plastic—It Floats .........scccceseccsees eoceceees 45 
An amazing plastic moves into the spot- 
light... also sandless glass for acids... 

(] Labor-Management’s Postwar Role..46 
Experience-reports from hundreds cf 
firms point out dangers as well as bene- 
fits of continued teamwork, 


Modern Industry 
The Staff-written Magasine of Interpretive Journalium 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


20 North Wacker Drive * CLEVELAND 14: 627 Union Commerce Building * PHILADELPHIA 2: 220 South 16th Street 


LOS ANGELES 14: 403 West Sth Street 
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|“ PERSONALITIES ce 


@ By T. D. DU PLANTIER, Promotion Manage 


Engineering News-Record" and 
Construction Methods" 





Vadustual Advettining 


This Month: 
ELSIE EAVES 


Director of Market Surveys, 
Manager of Business News Department, 
“Engineering News-Record" 


| agen Eaves is director of market 
surveys and manager of the busi- 
ness news department of Engineering 
News-Record and Construction Meth- 
ods. She is a graduate engineer of the 
University of Colorado and holds the 
distinction of being the first woman 
to be elected to corporate member- 
ship in the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 

Her interest in engineering began 
with a job, while still in high school 
in Idaho Springs, Colo., wherein she 
computed mining surveys for claim 
patents for Walter Funk, a hometown 
mining engineer. During summer 
months between college years she was 
computer for the General Chemical 
Company in Denver, draftsman for 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, and 
foz the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road. She served as secretary to the 
Dean of Engineering of Colorado Uni- 
versity during three years while an 
undergraduate, and as instructor in 
engineering mathematics the following 
year. 

After a short hitch with the Colo- 
rado State Highway Department and 
four years as an assistant to Col. H. S. 
Crocker, consulting engineer and con- 
tractor, in Denver, Elsie came East! 
She joined the staff of Engineering 





Elsie Eaves finds “homework” no task in her 
comfortable and charming Long Island home 
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News-Record as an assistant on mar- 
ket surveys in 1926. Within two 
years she was appointed director of 
market surveys, and since 1932 has 
been manager of the business news de- 
partment, which compiles and pub- 
lishes the Engineering News-Record 
“Construction Daily,” a national news 
service for contractors, engineers, 
manufacturers and insurance com- 
panies, as well as the construction re- 
ports, statistics and price and cost 
data published in Engineering News- 
Record. 

Elsie has an office staff of ten people 
under her wing, besides 115 field con- 
struction reporters throughout the 


U. S. and Canada. 


As director of market surveys she 


Ly 





An engrossing book, a restful evening at 
home are rare pleasures in her busy life 


interprets Engineering News-Record 
statistics, census and special investiga- 
tion data for use by manufacturers in 
planning marketing programs and 
sales promotion in the civil engineer- 
ing and construction market; she runs 
an information bureau on where to 
buy as well as on what and where to 
sell. She edits “Engineering Construc- 
tion Markets,” a service bulletin for 
making this information available to 
manufacturers and distributors, and 
conducts market surveys. 


Many an unsuspecting inquirer has 
been surprised that in this, a profes- 
sion usually reserved for men, he must 
deal with a woman; then is con- 
founded by her vast knowledge of the 
field. 








Home is where the hearth is—especiall 
when it's Miss Eaves’ provincial fireplace 


In addition to her membership in 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, Elsie is a member of the Colo- 
rado Society of Engineers, the Wom- 
en’s Engineering Society, London, Al- 
trusa Club of New York, Pi Beta Phi. 

And with all this, she has authored 
a chapter on civil engineering in a 
outline of careers for women, pub- 
lished by Doubleday-Doran, and many 
magazine articles. 

Recently she was appointed to rep- 
resent the construction industry on 
the national Marketing Committee o 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. 

You will find her listed in “Who's 
Who in Engineering,” “Who's Who 
in the Western Hemisphere,” an¢ 
“Who’s Who in American Women.” 
wondering 


And now, if you are 
how anyone so busily occupied can 
find time for hobbies, Elsie not only 
has them, but they are the kind that 
tax both the mind and body. She has 


an intense interest in boating, having 
only recently disposed of her house 
boat because of war restrictions. 
Home remodeling is a second love, 
and she gave full vent to it when she 
remodeled her own home in Port 
Washington, L. I. Here s! applied 
the attributes of compactness 4 
space-saving in boat design. 
Elsie has a lot of fun expe 
in culinary art. And as 
guests will testify, her skill 
ing exotic and tasty dishes 
with her engineering ability 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82] 


AMA Meeting 


Sandusky, O., although several others 
trial Relations, John B. Stetson Com- 
pany; Arthur A. Hood, director, deal- 
er relations, Johns-Manville Sales Cor- 
poration; H. D. Laidley, manager, 
sales development department, The 
White Motor Company; R. F. Lovett, 
manager, personal research, The 
Procter & Gamble Company; Wal- 
lace T. Montague, vice-president and 
manager, business planning, Norton 
Company; William Rados, associate 
director, department of sales merchan- 
dising education, Schenley Distillers 
Corporation. 

The following points 
cussed and many experiences were re- 
cited for each: Why train? Who 
should be trained? The training staff. 
Building the training program. Tech- 
training. Classroom in- 
struction. Training on the job. The 
sales manual. Slide films and other 
training aids. Costs of training. Main- 
taining the program. 

Another panel session was held that 
evening on the subject, “Determining 
Markets and Defining Sales Terri- 
tories.” After paying tribute to the 
late Arthur P. Hirose, the panel ses- 
sion was started by Chairman John M. 


were dis- 


niques of 


Bickel, assistant sales manager, Carrier 
corporation. Panel members were: Dr. 
Philip M. Hauser, assistant director, 
U. S. Bureau of Census; S. Morris 
Livingston, chief of National Eco- 
nomics Unit, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; G. A. Rebensburg, man- 
ager, commercial research division, 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company; Don G. Mitchell, vice- 
president in charge of sales, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc.; D. M. Pat- 
tison, sales manager, The Warner & 
Swasey Company. 

Here are briefed high lights: For 
every product a series of weighted 
factors must be made to determine 
the potential market for that product. 


When markets have been deter- 
mined, advertising has a big part to 
play. What to say—how to say it— 
what media to use to reach the mar- 
ket—are problems for the trained 
advertising men. 


Regarding population—there is and 
will be decentralization within larger 
cities. The biggest purchasing power 
is on the periphery of larger cities. 
Prewar growth in population was only 
seven per cent per year. During war 
production, the growth in output per 
worker is greater than the increase 
in number of workers employed. 





ira ADVERTISING space in this 
2l-year-old publication, known 
from coast to coast as the finisher’s 
guide to up-to-date methods and great- 
er efficiency in cleaning and painting 
of parts and products in the factory. 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING is the 
book that carries more advertising fea- 
turing paints, supplies and equipment 
pertinent to product cleaning and paint- 
ing than any other medium. Check the 
January issue for ads of most promi- 
nent suppliers in the field. 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING maga- 
zine is read by the key men in metal- 
working, woodworking and miscellan- 
eous industrial plants, classified as 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


1142 N. Meridian Street, 
indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Eastern Representative : 


C. A. LARSON, 254 West Sist St., 
New York |. 








To Reach The 
Leoddléitd | 
Pie Ceri 


of INDUSTRY..... 


elbtMttiS 


paint shop and finishing department 
foremen, production superintendents, 
engineers, chemists, purchasing agents, 
company executives—the men who in- 
fluence the selection, purchase and use 
of cleaning and surface preparation 
equipment and compounds; rust-proof- 
ing, priming and surface coatings of 
all kinds; paint application equip- 
ment and supplies; paint drying and 
baking ovens and infra-red baking 
equipment. 

Circulation Information Sheets, 


Rate Card and Sample Copy 
Upon Request 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 
Your Reception Room 


including the American Welding & 
Mfg. Company of Warren, O., have 
taken similar steps. 

There is sound thinking behind this 
trend, for if you treat the representa- 
tives of other companies with con- 
sideration, the gospel will spread and 
eventually your own salesmen will 
find more of their time on the road 
productive time. 

But it takes more than a booklet 
to accomplish what is yet to be done 
in this direction. Why, for example, 
must a visitor sit in the reception 
room or at your desk burdened with 
an overcoat, hat, brief case, umbrella 
and rubbers, all perhaps soaking wet? 
You would not think of treating a 
caller at home that way. Why drop 
your manners in the office? A public 
coatroom should be handy to the 
entrance and should be equipped with 
lockers or lock-down devices for 
coats, hats and umbrellas—the same 
as in modern restaurants. 

If smoking is permitted, there 
should be an ash tray or two avail- 
able. A clean rest room should also 
be open to callers. Reception room 
chairs should be of the broad-arm 
type used in schools, so as to afford 
a writing surface for making notes 
and filling out sales reports while 
waiting. A mail slot might be pro- 
vided so that calling cards, literature 
and messages can be left for those 
who are out of the office at the time 
of the visit. You might even offe 
“postage on the house” for out-going 
letters. A drinking fountain would be 
a welcomed luxury. 

There are endless ways of making 
it pleasant to work with and for your 
company—ways that pay dividends. 
I have listed a few to stimulate your 
own thinking as there is no pattern 
which everyone can follow to ad- 
vantage. Above all, do not conclude 
that the job is too big for you 
tackle right now. It isn’t! Even one 
or two of these forward steps would 
constitute a fine start and could be 
taken in most cases, I am sure, with- 
out one cent of cash outlay. 


Alinder Heads Sales Office 


Henry Alinder, Jr., after 18 years with 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chr 
cago, leaves to become manager 0! the 
Chicago sales office of E. F. ° vmidt 
Company, producers of lithogra and 
printing. 


Seigler Appoints Agency 

Siegler Enamel Range Com; Cen: 
tralia, Ill., producer of oil hé and 
gas ranges, has appointed H. (ecorst 
Bloch Advertising Company, St 1s, t0 
handle its advertising. 
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Number 8 in a series of advertise- 
ments showing that structures ore con- 
ceived, planned and bwilt from mate- 
riais men know and have available. 


so they build 


MODERN SEWAGE DISPOSAL and the entire art of collection and treatment of 
sewage is an accomplishment of civil engineering only within the last century. 


The Record Speaks for Itself 


Throughout the greater part of the history of civilized 
society, feeble attempts were made to remove filth. 

Probably the first sewers, were those in Babylon, Greece 
and Rome, constructed about 700 B.C. But these were 
used to drain surface water from the streets only. 

The most common method employed for getting rid of 
inconvenient accumulations of wastes, was to throw them 
on the street. 

In Paris, for instance, waste matter could be disposed of 
from windows, provided the warning “Gare! l’eau! (“Guard 
yourself! Water!”) was given three times. This custom was 
forbidden in 1395. A similar practice continued longer in 
Edinburgh, Scotland as late as the year 1750.7 

In order to promote the interior cleanliness of houses, 
an ordinance was passed at Paris in 1513, ordering the 
erection of privies. 

The residence of the King of Spain 
was without even such an improvement 


sewers of Paris are the work of Professor Duleau of the 
Ecole de Ponts et Chaussies, a brilliant engineer, who died 
in his prime of cholera. 


Progress in America 


Progress in modern scientific treatment and disposal of 
sewerage in America has exceeded that of any other na- 
tion. But the construction of sewerage systems and dis- 
posal facilities has lagged far behind the necessary require- 
ments of heavily populated communities. A wider and more 
rapid adoption of these new methods will remove this serious 
threat of disease and contamination to human life. 


Within these Achievements are New Markets 


Here, again, the civil engineer has‘ contributed a great service 
to all mankind. As the development of new materials unhar- 
nessed his mind for these accomplishments, 
so will they in the future . . . for men, 
engineers and contractors . . . build as they 





as late as 1773, and the City of Warsaw 
did not require them until about 1800. 


The Cradles of Death 


Not until Sir John Harrington of Lon- 
don invented the water closet in 1553, ae P 
was there any great attention given to i ra 
public sewage disposal. But modern sew- —— 
age disposal really began in the 18th 
century when the open ditches were cov- 
ered over. By the beginning of 1800, Paris 
had constructed 16 miles of sewers, most 
of which emptied into the Seine, pollut- 1 


ing the waters which the Parisians drank. a G 

Because they were so neglected by the are 
municipal authorities, they developed into SE undorcey 
what Victor Hugo described in his im- Hy. sa 
a - omptete 


mortal work, “Les Miserables,” as “beds 
of corruption and monstrous cradles of 
death. Plague sprang from them and des- 2 
pots died of it.”t 
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Stotus of postwar planning reported to ENR 
compored with onnval postwor construchon 
budge! bosed on ossumed Nononal income of 
$!50.000.000,000 per yeor 
Uen. 1, 1943 to Jon. 4, 1945) 


SMMQQy 





POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS PROPOSED think. 


These men are now busily at work on 
$800,330,000 of the $970,760,000 of sewerage 
works construction proposed for postwar. 
Likewise are they at work on plans for 
$6,146,310,000 of the $16,844,794,000 proposed 
for all classifications of engineered construc- 
tion. They are making your market today, 
because they are studying, comparing, speci- 
fying and purchasing materials and equip- 
ment to be used on these projects. They 
look for datd concerning these materials in 
the journals written especially for them. 
Engineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods are tops among these journals. . 
the reason why they are read by more than 
56,000 engineers and contractors. 

Write today for proof showing how com- 
pletely Engineering News-Record and Con- 
struction Methods cover the engineered- 
construction field. Address A. E. Paxton, 
Manager, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 


> 
4 Resulting 
} Jobs Y J 


Resulting 7 
| Jobs . 
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Millions of Jobs (mon-yeors) 
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The first serious attempt to rectify this 
appalling condition was made by an en- 
gineer named Brunesau. But the modern 





‘Assuming that $1 of construction volume 
produces | man-hour of labor, /s on site) 


N. Y. and ask for “Look Behind the A.B.C. 
Statement.” 





ENR Statistics are used by Committee 


jHistory of Inventions & Discoveries, John 
Beckmann (3rd ed; London, 1817) 
tLes Miserables, Part V 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO * 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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on Postwar Construction of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers to —o 
measure the progress of plans for Ly, 
postwar projects. 
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Advertising Volume for January Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 


industrial Group 


Aero Digest (semi-mo) 
Air Conditioning & 
frigeration News 
(11%x16) . eeccerce 
American Aviation (bi-w) 
American Builder 
American City 
American 
(bi-w) .. 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record , 
Automotive & Aviation 
Industries (bi-w) 
Aviation 
Bakers 
Bedding 


Re- 
(w) 


Machinist 


Helper (bi-w) 


Brewers Digest 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bus Transportation 


Butane-Propane News 
(44_x6%) 

Canner (w) 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering 
News 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age : 

Construction Digest (bi-w) 

Construction Methods (9x 
12) 

Constructor 


Contractors & Engineers 


Monthly (95/4x14) 
Cottor 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 
Blectric Light & Power 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w) 
Electronics 
Engineering & Mining 


Journal 
Engineering 
(w) 
Factory Management & 
Maintenance 
Fire Engineering 
Food Industries 
Foundry 


(jas 


News-Record 


\ge (bi-w) 
Heating Piping & 
Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 
Industrial & Engineering 


Gas 


Air 


Chemistry (two editions) 

Industrial Finishing (41/8x 
\. 8 

Industry and Power 

Iron Age (w) 

Laundry Age (semi-mo) 

Machine Design 

Machine Tool Blue Book 
(44_x6%y) 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization (4 13/16x 
7 5/16) 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Progress 

Metals and Alloys 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mining and Metallurey 

Modern Machine Shop 


(4x6) 


un 


Pages 
1945 1944 
286 348 
t51 35 
*98 *109 
141 62 
93 66 
592 *§582 
153 90 
106 76 
$28 267 
253 291 
118 7139 
59 53 
25 27 
*$33 *$32 
$164 §119 
53 34 
27 *§3125 
*$76 *863 
68 61 
*101 *83 
16 274 
3 26 
126 90 
S4 74 
§136 104 
59 18 
126 115 
90 6 
81 67 
107 95 
40 33 
60 54 
209 232 
ll 2 
116 99 
$40 *§29 
m0 02 
44 4 
158 116 
195 167 
#85 °70 
178 l 
68 } 
136 143 
78 59 
129 125 
691 *697 
"Hb *44 
265 188 
353 157 
140 11 
§121 9 
254 288 
120 92 
go 54 
75 66 
150 174 
203 196 
72 243 
218 189 
30 24 
311 323 


January 


Industrial 
Trade 
E rport 
Class 


Correction Yearly 
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totals for “NJ 


(National Jeweler)” 
references 


Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics ama 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 
National Petroleum News 

(w).. 
National Provisioner (w). 
Oil & Gas Journal (w).... 


Bo .6hlCO, ere 
Organic Finishing ........ 
Paper Industry & Paper 

. 7 rea 
Paper Mill News (w)..... 


Paper Trade Journal (w). 
Pencil Points ¢oebseunr 
Petroleum Engineer ..... 
Petroleum Refiner 
Pit & Quarry 
Power .. 
Power Plant Engineering 
Practical Builder (10%x15) 
Printing oan 
Product Engineering 
Products Finishing 
6%). , 
Purchasing 
Railway Age 
Railway 
Stores sens 
Roads & Streets 


eee 
Purchases & 


Rock Products ........ o- 
Sewage Works Engineer- 
ere rae 
Southern Power & Indus- 
Dl “Ukbidecoaveresht wed 


Steel (w) . 
Supervision 


Telephone Engineer 


Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool & Die Journal (44x 
7%). 

Tool Engineer 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Welding Engineer fei 

Western Construction 
News , ' 

Wood Worker ae _ 

Woodworking Digest (44x 
6%) 
Total 


Trade Group 


American Artisan 
American Drugegist , 
foot & Shoe Recorder 


(semi-mo) 
Building Supply 
Chain Store Age 

Editions 

Administration 

Combination 
Drugegist Edition 
Fountain Restaurant 
General Merchandise 

ety Store Editions 
Commercial Car Journal 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Merchandising 

(9x12) ‘ owe hon éee 
Farm Implement News 

(bi-w) seen 
Geyer's Topics 
Glass Dicest ews 
Hardware Age (bi-w).. 


News. 


Grocery 


E-dition 


Vari- 


Jewelers’ Circular The 
Keystone . pees nseeunen 

Men's Apparel Reporter 
(9x11%) seeusdnt 

DT <canehccdseeke wane 


—January Issues Gain 16.4% 


should have been 


showing special issues for 


November, 


Over Previous Year 


1945 
16,424 
3,584 
1,566 


1944—2,421; 


Pages 
1945 

*105 *66 
*163 *142 
101 93 
120 66 
112 1106 
*$446 *§382 
*$|)\ 7328 *§1256 
a | rere 
85 70 
88 80 
*137 *111 
74 41 
172 140 
191 168 
*142 *118 
226 227 
143 121 
§30 17 
66 59 
*346 *305 
63 39 
264 222 
$359 §1362 
197 164 
86 66 
§113 §98 
17 10 
111 110 
§t638 §t578 
2% 20 
*§83 *§78 
#94 *t98 
160 130 
*113 *82 
171 160 
165 182 
53 37 
71 65 
100 94 
*61 53 
85 87 
16,424 14,515 
148 130 
141 136 
*115 *97 
8&3 77 
29 14 
116 110 
16 7 
114 87 
193 146 
27 99 
*//150 *63 
111 80 
sO 51 
9 gy 
211 171 
190 137 
tt212 133 
109 94 


TOS 


1943—1,705. 


Motor Age 
NJ (National 

(544x7%) 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 
Photographic Trade News 

(9%x13%) 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 


Southern Automotive 

Journal 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer.... 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 


diser (44%42x6%) ..... sees 
Underwear and Hosiery 
DEERE ccctssecesaeneces 
Wholesaler’s Salesman.... 
MEE sshdocedasedsaanere 


Export Group 


American Automobile 
(Overseas Edition) 
American Exporter (2 edi- 
OT ee eee ee 
Automovil Americano ; 
Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo) 
Farmaceutico .........++-. 
Hacienda (two editions).. 
Ingenieria Internacional 
=, Prerrrr reer re 
Ingeniera Internacional 
Construccion 
Petroleo Interamericano 
(bi-mo) 
Revista Aerea 
America 
Spanish Oral 
(4 5/16x7 3/16) . 
World Petroleum 


Hygiene 

(9x12) 
Total 

Class Group 


Advertising Age 
bo a ere a 
American Funeral Director 
American Restaurant 
fanking (7x10 3/16) 
Dand W.... 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Management ‘ 
Hotel World-Review 
(9% x14) 
Industrial 
Medical 
6%) errr e 
Modern Beauty Shop 
Modern Hospital .. 
Modern Medicine 
6%) a 
Nation's 
Occupational 
(442x6%) 
Oral 
TEED  asdenaaans eae 
Restaurant Management 
Scholastic Coach . 
School Management (9%x 
SEGRE sc cndeneencececuses 
Traffic World (w).. 


(w) 


(w) 


Marketing 
Economics (44 x 


BOOGED ce vcnccne 
Hazards 


“(45 


Hy giene 


Total 


Grand Total 


§Includes special issue. *Inclu: 


fied advertising. Last 
tFive issues. 
January, 1945 
t#Combined 


Note: The 


—S- 


above figure 


quoted or reproduced without |} 


+Three issues 


with December 





Pages 
1945 1944 
114 76 
221 172 
141 123 
33 
41 27 
*106 #9 
69 
67 
150 
93 
159 
75 
3,584 2,69 
5 
598 
107 
33 
119 
128 
153 
SS 
110 
41 
4 
61 
1 5weE l 
182 19 
= 4 4 
65 45 
61 ‘ 
11 0 
1 l 
168 
1 1 
t 
F 4 
23 20,0 
lass! 





Page % 

Gain Gain 

1,909 13.2 
891 33.1 
331 26.8 
166 10.3 


3,297 


1944 and 1943. 
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Creating for your advertisement... . 


an interested audience ... 








with authority to buy! 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER'S normally high reader-interest 
takes an extra surge upward when a Plant Survey issue is an- 


nounced, for these “specials’’ have achieved a well-deserved 





reputation for timely, authoritative and complete reporting. 
In this issue, your advertisement has an “alerted” audience 
of engineering, operating and purchasing officials who are 
receptive to new, worthwhile ideas—and who have the authority 
to specify and buy the equipment of their choice. 
You have time to get your message ready—but not time for 
procrastination. Copy is due March 20th, last forms close 
April 3rd. You will find this a good buy! 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
ry. MEINDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February, 1945 143 

















[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


Instruction Books 


if you were simply to write it on 
the basis of your outline. 

Visuals keep you on the track, help 
you see how the book will look to 
the reader, and give you definite pic- 
tures to refer to in your text. 

4. You cut your wordage in half. 
That means less work and a better 
book. Many complicated parts and 
intricate motions simply defy verbal 


explanation. But a good cutaway 
drawing or a two-color chart with 
some well-placed arrows can show in 
a moment what you might spend two 
pages trying to explain. If you have 
visuals of these illustrations before 
you start writing, you can avoid a 
lot of unnecessary writing. 


It may not be possible in all cases 
to visualize the book completely be- 
fore you begin to write it. Limited 
manpower or unusual schedules may 
prevent it. But ideally, it’s the best 














This is written at a time when the world begins its journey into 


another year. 


Here at WNU we look forward to a busy °45. It isn’t optimism 
alone that leads us to believe we shall do a satisfying job for our 
many publisher-clients—it’s our long years of know-how experience. 


Nothing takes the place of that! 


Briefly, we print publications and print them well. Moreover, 
many’s the time a suggestion of ours has helped a publisher solve 


a vexatious problem. 


Yes, sir-ee, experience counts . . . and we've had lots of it! Per- 
haps you'd like to have ours count for you; at least we might talk 


it over. Just phone and say when. 























WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET - 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Our NEW phone number—ANDover 1830 











“May I talk with you, in person, 
regarding sales representation of 
your firm on the Pacific Coast?” 

— BOB DE LEON 


Our organization of seasoned salesmen (each with engi- 
neering background) is thoroughly qualified to properly 
represent manufacturers in the electro-mechanical field. 





We have a broad acquaintance with key buyers of major industries in the 
Pacific Coast territory and our sound sales plan for both present and post-war 
assures a comprehensive, low-cost, full coverage of this important Coast market. 

On my next trip East, early in 1945, may I have an appointment? 

WIRE OR WRITE BOB DE LEON, IN CARE OF— 


SALES ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES, INC. © 3907 San Fernando Road @ Glendale 4, Calif. 





way to produce a good book fast. 


With outline and visuals befon 
you, you can tell just how much work 
lies ahead of you, and what wil! hav 
to be done. Now, set up a written 
schedule of production—and stick t 
it. 

When you have your outline, you; 
visuals and your schedules, you'r 
ready to begin writing. 





ee 


Responsibilities of an Instruction- 
Book Editor 


An editor's job, pure and simple, is 
to get out instruction books. In detail, 
these are his responsibilities. 

1. To determine exactly what kinds 
of instructions are needed. 

2. To enter the job on the ree 
ords 

3. To help outline and visualize 
the book. 

4. To schedule the production and 
keep a record of progress. 

5. To write or edit copy so that 
it will give complete and correct in 
formation in a clear, useful, and pleas 
ing fashion 

6. To compile parts catalogs on 
small or moderate-sized jobs, and to 
coordinate catalogs supplied on big 
jobs with other parts of the book 

7. To get approvals from anyone 
who has responsibility for the correct: 
ness of the book: 

a. Design engineers, perhaps com 

mercial engineers. 

b. Army and Navy, or other gow 

ernment customers. 

c. In some cases—the field engi 

neers who know how it acts in ac 

tual service. 

d. Supervising editor. 

e. Section head. 

8. To supply nomenclature and 
color-overlay instructions for the illus 
trations. 

9. To act as a clearing-house for 
material going into the instruction 
book. See everything that goes into it 
—art, photos, copy, layout. If things 
lag, the editor must see that the jod 
is kept moving. 

10. In some cases, to make layouts 
or dummies of the book. 

11. To check the book at all! stages 
of production. 

12. To handle the correspondence 
which attends the production and de 


livery of the book. 











(To Be Continued ) 


LeTourneau Promotes Neff 


Roland S. Neff, for two year Dlicit 
director for R. G. LeTourt Inc. 
Peoria, manufacturers of. eart ving 
machinery, has been named a ad 
the newly created public relati ep 
ment. 

Under the direction of Mr: 
new department will continuc 
news releases, but, in additic 
ordinate civic and municipal paig® 
and events for all LeTourn 
consider all solicitations, and 
direct the company's speakers 
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IS THE MARKET REACHED BY 




















THE LEADING TECHNICAL MONTHLY 
OF THE METAL-WORKING INDUSTRIES 





To manufacturers of machine tools, shop 
equipment, accessories and supplies, 
METALAMERICA is the focal point of 
every advertising campaign Gnd of all 
sales effort. 

METALAMERICA is MACHINERY'S col- 
lective term for those sections of the 
country which contain the greatest per- 
centage of plants manufacturing metal 
products; plants which buy and use ma- 
chine tools, presses, welding equipment, 
precision machinery and instruments, raw 
and finished metals, lubricants, 


METALAMERICA is the market reached 
by MACHINERY. Plants manufacturing 
everything from screw machine parts to 
locomotives in peacetime, and from small 
arms ammunition to B-29 Superfortresses 
in wartime are included in its coverage. 
And in these plants MACHINERY is read 
by the key engineering and production 
executives who exert the greatest influ- 
ence now in the selection and purchase 
of manufacturing equipment and who wil/ 
be the most important buying factors 
when peace comes, 





1945 


Write for a copy of the ‘Special Analysis of MACHINERY'S 
Circulation’’ which gives a complete breakdown of the 
market, shows which sections of METALAMERICA have the 
greatest sales potentials and how your advertising can be 
concentrated where it will do the most good. 





MIACHINERY - 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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THE POST-WAR ad 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editor 

















WRITE FOR 
f d 1 Distributors Plan for Greater count. Necessities of the war, which 
ree summary to ay: "Sales S ale ation” brought distributors and their sales- 
aes Speen men into a state of near-partnership 
This news letter gives brief back- When economists estimate an an- with harassed factories, have assisted 
round of pre-war construction nual postwar income of from 50 to this movement considerably. That 
in West. ... Outlines work now 100 billions above prewar levels, gain is well recognized by distributors. 
definitely planned for immediate quotas are more or less automatically They will exert themselves to see that 
Post-War construction. Tables established for each industry. As an it is held. 
show types of work, cost, location example, distributors making up the The desire to intensify coverage 
by states. Describes proposed pro- industrial distribution field may look within present territories is altogether 
rene of state, federal = at their 1939 annual volume of $890 healthy. The only alternative, assum- 
aluable guide for those plan- millions and envision postwar sales ing that bigger volume must be 
ning to advertise in this rich field. running from $1.5 billions to $1.7 sought, would be to extend a firm’s 
billions. This would compare with activities on a wider geographical 
WESTERN sales of some $1.9 billions in 1944. basis. Considering that the distrib- 
Significantly, distributors are not utor’s true function is to provide local 
CONSTRUCTION disposed to consider that reaching such stocks, quick deliveries and service, 
news q eamns commen conse levels in peacetime is so simple a mat- such a trend would impede his devel- 
ter as staying in the boat and riding opment along natural and sound lines. 
503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California along with the wave. Individual firms In combination, these three items 
which interpret the higher quota in encourage the belief that sales through 
terms of their own prospects quickly industrial supply firms may, in future, 
| realize that to carry on at regularly be plotted more accurately and that 
DO YOU KNOW higher sales volume will require them there will be both a higher volume 
to strengthen their organizational and a more satisfactory coverage pro- 
What structures and sharpen the efficiency vided for those manufacturers who 
TRADE PAPERS of the sales tools. employ such sales agencies.—A. M. 
LABOR PAPERS _ Consequently, there is an accelera- Morris, Executive Editor and Man- 
tion of activity to extend principles ager, Mill Supplies. 
CHURCH PAPERS of planning in the sales effort. This . ogee 
FARM MAGAZINES | movement finds expression in three Air Conditioning Headed for 
MEDICAL JOURNALS ways: 1. sales specialization; 2. mar- | Expanded Use in Industry ENG 
POPULAR MAGAZINES ket concentration; 3. intensification Experience with air conditioning of BF cirey 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES goer: territory. ia oe ensiorae plants ag —— — wd 
Specialization as a practice has been acturing processes has been so wide | 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS ianaadan for more : 15 years. It and so fetendlile that many produc- orah 
are saying about you, your | is the process of selecting a number of tion men, as well as the air condition- § fore 


company, your products, your | lines offering good potential volume ing. industry itself, look forward to? @ bey 








competitors, their products? and attractive profit possibilities and greatly increased use of controlled : 
then directing the sales staff to center temperature, humidity, and air clean- "re 
We can tell you, its efforts on these lines. Other lines liness to promote factory efficiency in § impe 
bearing lower profit ratios or offering the competitive postwar years Paul ing 
because | smaller potential volume are not dis- B. Zimmerman, president of the In- the 
. . carded, but the “specialty” lines spear- door Climate Institute, and vice-presi- ) 
We Clip Magazines— | head the organization’s drive. The dent and general sales manager of the thov 
some 3,000 of them in all | idea of specializing in this way has Airtemp Division ef Chrysler Cor § aq, 
5 | gained popularity during recent poration, said last month (January §), 
fields—promptly, carefully and | iyonths and this trend will probably supporting this viewpoint, that con- OU 
intelligently— | gain momentum rapidly as the end of trolled air conditions in a plan ar Pag 
| the war approaches. mit higher speeds and precision, 2n¢ ff larg, 
and we are the only bureau in | ; sl ' ? ep re i facture of products 
Market concentration places on the thus enable manufacture f the | 
America that does. | dice: “ “wei less overall despite higher di- 
distributor and his organization the at less overali Cost Gespite Mls ence 
Clipping Bureau of the responsibility of making a closer study rect labor costs. Th 
| of plants served and, through more The increasing interest being s)ow® e 
AMERICAN TRADE PRESS intimate knowledge of customer re- by production executives in in strial sear 
15 E. 26th St. New York City | quirements, getting a larger portion of plant air conditioning is indicated by vital 
the business available from each ac- several surveys made by large ndus- 
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ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has the widest 

tirculation of any mining magazine in the United States, 
ee ond the widest foreign circulation. It has exceptional read- 
oduc- & Ship in Latin and South America (53% higher than be- 
lition- § fore the war) where expansion of mining operations will 


) rt be unusually great. Its paid circulation is over 14,000. 
roue 


clean- § reaches practically every important mining man in every 
cy in § important mining locality in the world. And wherever min- 
= ing is done, ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has 
pa he greatest readership. Surveys by manufacturers have 
f the § ‘own this repeatedly. 


“or F Advertising placed in ENGINEERING AND MINING 


pos JOURNAL reached an all time high in 1944 with 1526 
per- § Pages over three times as many as appeared in the next 
_and largest publication. Clearly, the manufacturers who know 
a the mining industry give E. & M. J. overwhelming prefer- 
ence as a medium for their sales messages. 


a The ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL Market Re- 
1 by ‘earch Department will supply information regarding the 


ndus- Vital mining industries on request. 
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Most mining companies throughout the world in 
both metals and non-metallics are in far stronger 
financial position now than before the war. 


Financial reports of leading U.S. metal mining com- 
panies operating well over a thousand mines show 
an increase of $279,000,000 in “cash or equivalent” 
position in the five year period from 1938 to 1943. 
Numbered among these companies are such well- 
known operators—and important buyers—as Ameri- 
can Metal Company, Ltd., Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, American Smelting & Refining Company, 
Climax Molybdenum Company, Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, Phelps-Dodge Corporation. 


Reports on leading foreign companies also show a 
tremendous gain in cash position—over $61,000,000. 
The list includes companies in Canada, Mexico, 
South America, and Africa. 


So mining will have money in the bank to buy the 
thousand and one types of equipment, machinery 
and supplies it will have to buy as restrictions are 
removed. For replacement of war-worn equipment, 
for the equipping of new mines and extension of 
many more, for modernization in order to mine and 
treat lower grade ores. 


Now is not too soon to tell mine operators about 
what you have to offer that will help improve their 
output, cost and safety records. Be sure to tell them 
in the one publication that reaches men in all posi- 
tions of buying influence, wherever in the world 
mining is done — E. & M. J. 











ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


A McCRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





330 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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trial organizations of their own expe- 
riences with this service. Results of 
one of the first such surveys are re- 
ported by R. D. Tutt, W. E. Goohs, 
and F. G. Tykle, of the Allison Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation, 
in the January 1945 issue of Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning; this sur- 
vey was comprised of 11 questions 
circulated to 634 supervisory men, | 
representing 16,000 employes, in two 
of the air conditioned Allison plants 








in Indianapolis. | To reach the major 
Almost 85 per cent of the group executives 


surveyed said that the general em- - ‘a 
ploye reaction to air conditioning was in the metal working in- 


favorable, with about nine per cent dustries who directly 

reporting it unfavorable; six per cent control or influence pur- 

did not answer this question. Eighty- eee 
Fos” chases, your advertising 


five per cent felt, too, that buildings ; ale ad 
similar to the two air conditioned, schedule shou include 


windowless Allison plants were a def- American Metal Market, 


TRANSPORTATION inite improvement over conventional the daily newspaper of 
/ buildings with which they had had the steel and metal indus- 
experience. Slightly over five per cent : 
1 ENT MATERIAL , Reig thts * igs * tries. Read by more 
/ ' did not feel they were a definite im- . 
provement, and some ten per cent than 15,000 top executives 
AND SUPPLIES failed to answer this question. in over 6,000 plants and 


One of the most significant ques- offices. 
tions pertained to the increase in scrap 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


00 which could be expected were air con- 
$ litioning not installed in these plants. Published Daily Since 1699 
apes Pops pagho ye te 20 Cliff Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
e The weighed average of all those an- 
swering this question indicated that a 


RIPTI N ten per cent increase in scrap could otetae “etete teats setetesecestctstate 
be expected without air conditioning. SOI atateteterececees 
* 
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Only 14 per cent of those questioned 


felt that Allison could do without air * The Only Magazine 
8714% RENEWALS conditioning and still manufacture 
the Allison engine to present produc- Reaching the Manufacturers 


————w tion schedules, tolerances, and scrap . . 
of Sleeping Equipment.... 


amounts, and several of these said that 


A POWERFUL present schedules and tolerances could 


be met only with great difficulty were 


GUARANTEED it not for air conditioning. 


Almost 75 per cent did not con- 


CIRCULATION sider the estimated cost of one and 


one-third cents per hour per employe 
WITH HIGH PASS-ON for air conditioning too high for the 
results obtained in their departments, 
READERSHIP while around 13 per cent felt this 
cost was too high for the results ob- 
tained. About 12 per cent did not 
THAT JUSTI FIES inswer this question. 
With experience of this kind—and 
YOUR FULL similar experiences in other plants all 


over the country—it seems reasonable 


ADVERTISING to say that a much wider application 


of air conditioning to promote manu- 


CONSIDERATION facturing efhciency is definitely a gt ee Read Each Month By 


“trend.”—C. M. BurnamM, Jr., Edi- , 
Write today for more detailed tor, Heating, Piping & Air Condition- Management of Those Firms 


information and sample copies. a Accounting For Over 90% 


’ 
TRAFFIC WORLD gaan Sy -coargroncsr argh of the Bedding Industrys] ' 
arren / -e. heretofore advertis 
~co ADr ing ae yi boon Peat ty of pa $140,000,000 Annual Volume 
CHICAGO 7, MLINOTS ARP Brewer Tichenor Corporation, Cortland. ° 


418 SO. MARKET ST. New York, drop forgers and stampers, is 666 Lake Shore Drive ee 
now head of the creative and service staff Chicago 1! Illinois fe. 


> 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. e : 
122 EAST 42nd STREET | of Butler-Advertising, New York agency 
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Hail to the Bureau of Aeronautics of the U. S. Navy for the de- 
velopment of synthetic training devices which have contributed 
so much to the safety of our aerial forces in training and to their 
effectiveness in combat—not only in Naval Aviation, but also in 
the Army Air Forces. ... In the engineering, development and ap- 


plication of these devices, it has been our proud privilege to assist. 





Talks * Slides and Slidefilms « Group Presentations 


JAM HANDY Special Devices for Visual Demonstration and Training 

/ Planning Assistance on Personnel Training * Illustrated 
. 

Cg and Showings * Commercial Motion Pictures 


2 aa — alana 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


President: JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 4: 
Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Maryland Industrial Marketers Hear P.A.'s 


@ PURCHASING agent’s pet peeves 
were on the menu of the dinner meet- 
ing January 16 when 45 members of 
MIM and guests listened to a spirited 
panel discussion by three purchasing 
agents. 


President Louis F. Cahn introduced 
the chairman of the panel, Stuart F. 
Heinritz, editor of Purchasing, who 
introduced the three purchasing agent 
guests: Lester H. Palmer, purchasing 
agent, Koppers Company; J. Herbert 
Gaston, purchasing agent, City of Bal- 
timore; and Frank A. Carter, pur- 
chasing agent, Maryland Dry Dock 
Company. These men were not se- 
lected because of any exceptional 
knowledge of advertising, Mr. Hein- 
ritz explained, but because they are 
important purchasing officers. 


Dished up with the gripes was a 
lot of good meat—some not savory to 
advertising managers and agency men 
present, but still representing the 
p. a.’s feelings about advertising. 


Mr. Palmer, who started the dis- 
cussion, said: ““While men of the pur- 
chasing profession have changed con- 
siderably in the last few years, many 
of them cannot tolerate the high- 
pressure salesman who often attempts 
to ‘shoot the works’ on the first call. 
Consequently they refuse to listen. In 
a similar way, many advertisements 
cram too much in a small space. The 
p. a. does not have time to read such 
ads, nor is he particularly attracted by 
them.” In looking through business 
papers the purchasing agent naturally 
has an eye open for ads; however, time 
for such perusal today is limited. This 
point should be kept in mind when 
the advertiser prepares his ads. An 
effective advertisement should be short 
and to the point, conveying the idea 
at a glance. Illustrations are impor- 
tant too, so that the idea can be con- 
veyed in pictures as far as possible. 
In Mr. Palmer’s opinion short punchy 
ads will be noted by the busy pu- 
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chasing agent, have pulling power and 
are more convincing. 

Members of the “‘tell-all” school re- 
ceived another setback when Palmer 
said, ““To me a long explanatory ad 
which attempts to cover the entire 
field relative to a product or piece of 
equipment, indicates that the adver- 
tiser is not sold on advertising and 
certainly the purchaser is not sold on 
the ad. In copywriting, emphasis 
should be on those points that are odd 
or different from the competitive 
brands. It should be assumed that the 


buyer knows the factors that are 


La femme of MIM are, left, Mrs. Frances P. 
Kennedy, assistant to president, The Gath- 
mann Engineering Company, and Mrs. Ger- 


trude Talbot, Van Sandt, Dugdale & Co. 


A panel of three purchasing agents told 
members of Maryland Industrial Marketers 
what's wrong with advertising at the chap- 
ter's dinner meeting on January 16. (Left to 
right): Frank A. Carter, purchasing agent 
for Maryland Dry Dock Company; Lester H. 
Palmer, purchasing agent for Koppers Com- 
pany; Stewart F. Heinritz, editor, “Purchas- 
ing” and chairman of the panel, and J. 
Hebert Gaston, p.a. for City of Baltimore 


common to all brands of an item. 
Therefore, it is advisable to stress a 
new development or unusual charac- 
teristics.” 

Editor Heinritz next called on J. 
Herbert Gaston, purchasing agent for 
the City of Baltimore. His experience 
has been that most direct-mail adver- 
tising does not hit the spot but lands 
in the waste basket. His chief com- 
plaints were about bad mailing lists 
and much duplication. “Mailing lists 
should be revised more often,” he said. 

“There are a lot of good house or- 
gans,” he remarked, “but most of 
them should devote more space to 
their company products and less to 
repeating tall stories and old jokes.” 
He commended the Central Scientific 
Company for its house organ. 

Mr. Gaston uses standard catalogs 
in his work. He finds most value in 
magazines that he can read leisurely 
at home. Like many other people, he 
is confused over some advertising. 
These gripes caused considerable laugh- 
ter: Why do old recognized companies 
have to resort to foolish singing ditties 
on the radio? Full-page ads by West- 
ern war plants appear in newspapers 
while local want ads are restricted and 
reduced in size. Classified telephone 
books are filled with ads and carry 4 
few as 12 listings on some pages. 

Direct-mail advertising came in for 
mere constructive criticism from 
Frank A. Carter, purchasing agent, 
Maryland Dry Dock Company. “To 
many ads,” he said, “are more intef- 
ested in making a quick sale than m 
long-pull good will building. Unfor- 
tunately, there appears to be a steady 
growth of commercialism in advef- 
tising without thought of real 
results which can be obtained ‘or the 
advertiser. It seems as if the advef- 
tising concern is only interested im 
the immediate dollar which 
receive from a particular can 
“This inferior advertising is s 
spread,” he continued, “that 
ginning to over-shadow goo 
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nthly periodical is the major medium for 
eaching the mechanical engineers and engineer 
xecutives who are members of the A.S.M.E. It 

eans by which they keep in constant con 
and industrial trends as 


tact with engineering 
f d by the ramified and far-flung activities 
f the A.S.M.E. It is relied upon by them as the 


g house for the tec hanovo gical information 


faa » keep abreast « f pro; ress, 

The editorial content ff MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING is for forward-looking en- 
gineers whose standing and activities make it 
nperative that they keep informed on what is 
W 1 significant in engineering developments, 
industrial ps »BrESS and trends 

In doing that kind of job, MECHANICAL 


ENG INI : RING not only serves in an undupli- 

nanner but it provides an unduplicated 

fective “app: oach and follow-through to the 
ate high in industrial purchases. 


MECHANIC AL ENGINEERING and its 


been functioning 


publisher, the A.S.M.E., have 

for 65 years .. . on the basis of rendering a ser 
ce which can be accomplished only through 
ssociated effort 








There is no charge for this extra service. 
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Section. 


“Keep Informed’’ 


“Catalog Briefs" 
cooperative and FREE to companies who advertise in either A.S.M_E. publication. 


You get the privileges of the 
plus a catalog listing in its 
entirely 





REFERENCE ADVERTISING 


A. S. M. E. MECHANICAL CATALOG AND DIREC- 
TORY is the one reference book which insures that 
the essential data on your products be readily avail- 
able in the hands of industry's most influential engi- 
neers. It goes to 15,000. All of these are engaged in 
management, planning, designing, specification and 
production work. Al! are buyers or have strong buy- 
ing influence, whose business or professional con- 
nections are on record. 








This Catalog and Directory is published annu 
ally by the A.S.M.E. and is sent to its member 
ship and a selected list of non-member engineers 
to complete market contact. This distribution 
is unmatched in its unity of interest and is not 
duplicated by other reference catalogs. 

No other collective Catalog makes so certain 
contact with equipment sources because no other 
Catalog lists the names of over 4,000 manu- 
facturers. This Directory feature is relied upon 
as the first source of mechanical products and 
engineering materials. This surety of contact 
creates confidence in this A.S.M.E. reference 
publication and Zuarantees exposure to adver- 
tisers to a degree no other Catalog can. 

Our Country’s Ordnance Program has created 
an enormous demand for machinery and equip- 
ment. It is obvious therefore that mechanical en- 
gineers — the life line of industry — are seeking 
more information on all types of engineering 
equipment to solve production problems 

The A.S.M.E. Catalog is a highly important 
aid to those engineers who buy or specify for 
industrv, since it Saves time in disposing of the 
preliminary phases of such problems, 





and Describe It In A.S.M.E. CATALOG 
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and get 
BALANCED 
ADVERTISING 





¢ Reaching the vital 
factors in industry at 
large is the function of 


MECHANICAL EN- 


GINEERING and the 
A.S.M.E. CATALOG— 
two publications which 
will make your advertis- 
ing dollar go far. 


Mechanical Engineer- 
ing is published 
monthly; the A.S.M.E. 
Catalog appears annu- 
ally — in October. 








Mi dwest Offices 905 Wacker Drive, Chicead 6, tit. 


romote It In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

















STEEL PROCESSING 








If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 


further information. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 
War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 
Your advertisement in the next 


issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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tising and thus discourage the business 
executive from any advertising.” 
Antique mailing lists again came 
in for criticism when Mr. Carter told 
of six copies of the same advertising 
addressed to four individuals who left 
the company four years ago and two 
seven years ago. Of another mailing 
11 copies were received. Of still an- 
other mailing nine copies reached his 
basket. He pointed out the 
great waste of paper, time and effort 


waste 


mailing lists are not revised, 
corrected and compared. 

Poor list selection was mentioned 
He showed a cir- 
cular advertising aviation belts and 
buckles that was addressed to his 
which repairs ships. Ob- 
viously he would never purchase avia- 
tion belts, he said. 

Mr. Carter believes that advertising 


w hen 


as another waste. 


company 


is a silent salesman and the message 
therein should be presented to the 
buyer in the same language a salesman 
uses in personal contact. “No sale 
can be consummated,” he said, “with- 
out a meeting of the minds. Unless 
advertising is of such type and charac- 
ter as to be pleasing in both form and 
information it has no value.” 

To illustrate his constructive criti- 
cism, Mr. Carter passed around a typi- 
Of the total surface, 
25 per cent is used to tell who uses 
the advertised materials, another 25 
per cent for the address on an other- 
wise blank page, and only 40 per cent 
of the area is used for advertising copy 
ind illustrations. The remaining 10 
per cent of the space is occupied by 


cal broadside. 


a useless order form—useless because 
no company of any size, he said, 
would use it as they have their own 
order forms. Any interested person 
would have to have a sample in hand 
before any judgment could be passed 
And he added that 13 

“masterpiece” were 


on the device. 
copies of this 
received. 

In answer to questions, all three 
purchasnig agents stated that they 
consult directories or buyers guides 
regularly every day. One well-known 
directory was called the purchasing 
agents’ Bible. Each of them is inter- 
ested in receiving specifications and 
engineering data, much of which is 
passed on to engineers or filed for 
future reference. 


Been Looking for Your Roster? 


From the number of letters received 
asking, ““Where is my copy of the 
NIAA Membership Roster?” it ap- 
pears that a lot of NIAA’ers saw the 
announcement in December INpbus- 
TRIAL MARKETING about the new ros- 
ter in preparation. 


It would be quite easy, and par- 


tially true, to say, “Don’t you know 
there is a war on?” but we won't, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S staff, with 
the cooperation of NIAA head quar- 
ters’ staff, has been busily engaged in 
trying to complete the job. 

To make the Roster of greater value 
to everyone, it is being compiled dif. 
ferently this year. For example, mem. 
bers’ mames are being compiled in 
chapter groups instead of in straight 
alphabetical listings, thus enabling the 
Roster to serve as a chapter member- 
ship list for each chapter group. More 
than five hundred new names have 
been added. 

Barring any 
developments, it should be ready for 
distribution early in February. Yours 
will be sent to you just as soon as it’s 


presently unforeseen 


off the press. 


Editor Tells How to 
Get Publicity 


Weston, editorial director 
Industry and Paper 
the Chicago 

Association 


Harry E. 
of the Paper 
World, Chicago, gave 
Industrial Advertisers 
some practical suggestions on how to 
get publicity used in a talk at the 
January 8 meeting. 

Some of the suggestions he offered 
were as follows: 

“Give company name, address with 
zone number, telephone number, and 
name of individual submitting release 
material with each item. 

“Give release date of each item. 

“If material is submitted by adver- 
tising agency, also include name and 
address of client separate from an) 
reference in item itself. 

“Title each item. . 

“Submit proof of each cut that s 
being sent under separate cover with 
the individual item, and have it at- 
tached to the item. 

“In submitting photographs, make 
sure that they are properly identified 
with each respective item. 

“Where there is possibility of dou 
cuts should have tops or bottoms |i 
beled as such. 


1 


pt, 


“Every cut should carry identifca- 
tion with item for which it is sub- 
mitted. (A dual check against error.) 

“Do not duplicate items at differ- 
ent times either as originally present 
ed or as cleverly rewritten n terial. 

“Personnel items commonly hould 
be of national interest exc tor 

more 


magazines of sectional or eve! 
local character. 

“Items pertaining to new ¢quip- 
ment should be factual, stressing n¢¥ 


features and their advantage 
jature 


sis. 


af 
“Developments of a trivia 
should receive very little emp 
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BILLIONS 
OF ERGS 







in each brushful! 


An ERG is the tiniest measure of energy. Energy is what small 
boys and small dogs and things are full of. But put energy to 
work and it’s power—the most important force on earth! For 
power reaches into every phase of industry and makes those 
wheels go ‘round—and that’s what makes our modern world 


go ‘round! 


Consider the power-applications to make 
one little can of paint: 


Power assembles the raw materials—vegetable, 
mineral and even animal — over 2000 different 


kinds of them from all over the world. Power 





mixes and grinds them, over and over again. 


Then power thins and tints the mixtures and con- 
veys them to filling machines and thus into end- 
less processions of cans, also born and built of 


| power. Power caps and seals them, too! 





Then labeling, carton-packaging, shipping — all 
by power. And those same cartons and the paper 
















and the very print on the labels owe their ex- 


istence, from pulp to finished product to—power! 


and, all along the line, it’s the Power Engineer! 


He is the common denominator of all industry .. . the man who makes the wheels 
80 ‘round . . . the executive who, in 85 per cent of all cases, buys his firm’s power 
*quipment—or is consulted before anyone buys anything that uses power. 


The Power Engineer also subscribes to POW ER—25,071 strong—and uses POWER 
to he!p him make up his mind—and others’ minds—regarding needs. Thus POWER 
's your “in” to the most important man in the most important market on Earth! 










OISTILUNG \ MIXING \. GRINDING \\ TINTING \\ THINNING \\ FILLING \\ LABELING \\ PACKAGING 
ROWER IS PART OF THE PICTURE EVERY ERG OF THE WAY . FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
Neo Motors J Motors Motors Valves . J Tansmission aa THE MARKET-PLACE 





OF THE POWER FIELD. 





O Ame 
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VITAMINS for your 


Advertising Program 


PLASTICS WORLD peps up 
any advertising program. Sales 
executives don’t have to be 
“sold” when they see hundreds 
of blue chip inquiries produced 
at a low cost. 

25,000 copies of PLASTICS 
WORLD go, each month, to 
an estimated 70,000 Executives, 
Designers, Engineers and Pur- 
chasing Agents comprising the 
plastics industry and the in- 


dustrial users of plastics. 


You don’t need your slide rule 
to calculate the value of this 
responsive audience. You don’t 
need a fancy appropriation to 
reach it—thoroughly. 


Ask us for the facts—and a 


SAMPLE COPY. 


POST WAR IT WILL BE A 


PLASTICS WORLD 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO.INC. 5S5I FIFTH AVE 


niw vroex i)_a¥ 





Cctvtianeo ies awceces sam FARO 











THE NATIONAL TRADE JOURNAL OF 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE 


Covers the market for 
refrigeration equipment, 
parts and supplies... 


@ Refrigeration equipment of all 
types and sizes...household... 
commercial . . . industrial. . . re- 
quires occasional service and re- 
placement of parts. Millions of 
mechanical refrigeration installa- 
tions in use today require an army 
of servicemen to keep them in oper- 
ation. Refrigeration servicemen 
read and study... and keep on file 
for reference...the monthly issues of 
the journal published exclusively in 
their interest. Write for sample copy. 


The Refrigeration Service Engineer 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Il. 








“Keep length of items within rea- 
son. 

“Avoid the use of superlatives in 
release material. 

“Avoid ‘puffs’ or ‘plugs’ in all items 
relating to new equipment, new proc- 
esses, new chemical raw materials, etc. 

“Write releases so clearly that even 
a business paper editor can under- 
stand them.” 


Publishers Aid Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation 

By way of spreading good cheer 
and not just the kind that comes in 
quarts (or is it fifths these days?) the 
publishers, who at NIAA annual con- 
ferences hold a reception for adver- 
tising manager members, have just an- 
nounced that another good turn is 
being done with the money they 
collect. 

This time $417.57 was turned over 
to John C. Stephan, Cleveland chap- 
ter, and national chairman of the 
Committee for Technical Training 
Rehabilitation, to further work of 
that committee in helping to rehabili- 
tate Service Men. 

For the benefit of the uninformed, 
at NIAA conferences it is the prac- 
tice of publishers’ representatives to 
ante-up to pay the cost of the recep- 
tion that has come to be one of the 
highlights of such conferences. Over 
a period of years the residue from the 
funds has accumulated until it is now 
possible to make this contribution to 
such a fine undertaking. 

George O. Hays, vice-president and 
general manager, Penton Publishing 
Company, is the perennial chairman 
of this important activity. 


"Keep Workers On Jobs," 
Says MacLeod 


“You people who are handling pub- 
licity can do a swell job in convinc- 
ing the public that the war isn’t 
over,” Rob Roy MacLeod, executive 
vice-president of the Buffalo, Niagara 
& Eastern Power Corporation, told 
Niagara Frontier Industrial Advertis- 
ers at a meeting here. 

Declaring that at least 19,000 war 
workers in the area have left their 
jobs since last June, Mr. MacLeod as- 
serted, “One of the things we should 
do now is tell people over and over 
again that the war isn’t over and that 
we all must tighten our belts and 
work very hard until it is.” 

Warning that “we will have to 
watch carefully for the invasion of 
ideas which failed in other countries 
and may come here in new guises,” 
Mr. MacLeod pointed out: ““The basic 
judgment and common sense of the 
guy in the street will take care of this 
country’s future.” 


Activities of the Chapters 


As an aid to program chairmen thi 
column will give names and subjects of 
speakers at chapter meetings.  Kesuma 
of talks, when received, and where prac. 
ticable, will be reviewed elsewher: 
department. 

Detrorr CHapTter. Speaker: J. H, 
Van Deventer, editorial director, 
The Iron Age. Subject: Discussion 
based on his recent observations of 
European industry. 

ROcKFORD CHAPTER. Reader-Buyer 
forum. Participants: Four purchas. 
ing agents from local industrial 
firms. 

Cincinnati CHaptTer. Speaker: Ralph 
B. Austrian, executive vice-presi- 
dent, RKO Television Corporation, 
New York. Subject: “Television— 
Its Effect on Advertising and Pub. 
lic Relations.” 

Los ANGELES CHAPTER. Speaker: 
Edward Davenport, public relations 
counsel, Hixon-O’Donnell Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. Subject: “How 
Industrial Advertisers Can Help 
Keep Our Industrial Empire.” 

New York Cuapter. Speaker: James 
O. Peck, The James O. Peck Com- 
pany, New York. Subject: “How 
to Make Advertising Important to 
Your Business.” 

BALTIMORE CHAPTER. Reader-Buyer 
forum. Participants: Four purchas- 
ing agents from local industrial 
firms. 

Toronto CuHapter. Speakers: J. Lin 
Craig, MacLean Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd.; Aubrey Burrows, Acton 
Burrows Company; Hiram E£ 
McCann, Consolidated Press, Ltd. 
Subject: “How Canadian Business 
Publications Serve the Industrial 
Advertiser.” 

ROCHESTER CHAPTER. Speaker: Col. 
George D. Gaw, director, Direct 
Mail Institute, Chicago. Subject: 
“Making Direct Mail Succeed To 
day and Tomorrow.” 

Boston CHapTer. Speaker: Edwin 
B. Goodell, Jr., A. I. A., Andrews, 
Jones, Biscoe and Goodell, Boston 
architects. Subject: “The \ rchitect 
as a Buyer and Specifier of Building 
Products and Construction.” 

New Jersey CHAPTER and W ESTERS 
New ENGLAND CHaptTer. Speaker: 
Harry W. Smith, Jr., Selas or 
poration of America, Phi delphia 
Subject: “How to Get Pubiicity ® 
the Business Press.” 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Smith has made 
this talk before several NIAA chap- 
ters and each time it gets a rousing 
reception. He has promised to pr 
pare it in serial form for presentatio® 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, starting 
in an early issue. 
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NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 
PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Can Do For Them 


Equipment and unusual Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and 


| 
| Organization is 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS « PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce, 
| such as Booklets, Price Lists. Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies. Proceed- 
| ings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


i} HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 
ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 


Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing are the best. which state- 
ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 
standing. 
PROPER QUALITY 
because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
QUICK DELIVERY 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
RIGHT PRICE 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 
4 printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 


= 


LI R C. ROGERS 


rman and 


M ement Advisor 
ice Present Artists «¢ Engravers ¢ Electrotypers 
all a Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance 
dent and POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS  W. =. 


or of Sales 


Proper Quality. 





PRINTER SPECIALISTS 





A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant, 
(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype, 


Monotype and Ludlow type- 
setting. 


All Standard Faces 
of type and special faces, if 
desired. 


Good Presswork — 


one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 
service as fast as copies are 


completed. 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 


Fioducls Corporation 


(THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


H. J. WHITCOMB 
Vice-President and 
Assistant Director of 
Sales 
L. C. HOPPE 

Secretary 
FREELAND 
Treasurer 
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eT el ite 
ONE Magazine Works 
Covers This Whole 


Market Effectively 








Sewage Disposal, Streets and 
Highways, Water Works, Air- 
ports are related activities. 


ECAUSE so many engineers and 

superintendents have charge of 
more than one public works activity, 
PUBLIC WORKS covers ai// their in- 
terests in one magazine—and reaches 
all the important buying influences in 
this big market 


PUBLIC WORKS’ audited circulation 
blankets this specialized engineering 
and construction market without waste. 
In a recent unbiased survey covering a 
large cross-section of the engineers 
who buy and specify, it was voted the 
most useful magazine to them editori- 
ally. In addition, our special market 
surveys —free to advertisers — helps 
manufacturers locate prospects for im- 
mediate post-war sales. 


For full information write 


PUBLIC WORKS 


308 E. 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y 





LEADS IN GROWTH! 


No publication in the Brewing 
Industry has equalled the prog- 
ress of the Brewers Digest in 


the past seven years. 


The Digest has shown the great- 
est gains in paid circulation, 
advertising volume and industry- 
wide popularity. Ask for factual 
information and unbiased sur- 
vey figures. From bottom place 
in 1937 to right near the top 


in 1945, 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


“The Class Paper of the Industry” 














41 STREET| THE MARKET | MONTANA 
DATA BOOK | STREET 


NEW YORK Business CHICAGO 
17 [ Publications 14 


For Detailed — 
333 EAST a Data 965 


Edition 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44] 
Market Data Book 


information about the new publica- 
tions and services that are available 
through the field offices, two news 
letters are published, one for export- 
ers entitled, “Foreign Commerce News 
Letter” and the other on domestic 
business activities entitled, “Regional 
Commerce Bulletin.” This service is 
provided without charge and you may 
receive it by making a written request 
to your nearest field office. 


Field Office Personnel 
Aids Business Men 


The 26 field offices are staffed with 
trained personnel whose principal 
function is to assist business men with 
marketing and distribution problems. 
Their aid in the selection and applica- 
tion of the proper field office informa- 
tion frequently provides an immediate 
answer to many marketing problems. 

In addition, business consultants 
are available in the regional offices. 
These consultants offer their experi- 
ence and assistance to business men 
in discussing marketing and distribu- 
tion and will advise on individual 
business problems. 

Business men should understand that 
the field offices are service agencies 
and have been established solely to 
service commerce and industry in 
their communities. The personnel 
makes no attempt to tell business 
men how to operate their affairs and 
they have no regulations, laws or 
rules to enforce. Services are avail- 
able for the asking and without charge. 
A letter, telephone call or personal 
visit to the field office nearest you 
will establish the necessary contact. 


Vaaler to N.R.K. 


John C. Vaaler, formerly advertising 
manager, Askania Regulator Company, 
Chicago, has just been appointed adver 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
N.R.K. Mfg. and Engineering Company, 
Chicago, makers of hydraulic specialties 
and brewery equipment 


French Get Kearney Corp. 
James R 


Kearney Corporation, St 
Louis, maker of electrical distribution 
equipment, has chosen Oakleigh R 
French and Associates of that city as its 
advertising agency 


Klingman Advanced 


Ethel Serfas Klingman, for the past two 
years editor of “Contact,” internal house 
publication of the Pennsylvania Salt Mfz 
Company, Philadelphia, has been pro 
moted to assistant manager of advertising 


Weir Goes to Basford 


Gordon Weir, formerly advertising man 
ager, American Steel Export Company, 
has joined the creative staff of G. M. Bas- 
ford Company, New York agency 
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“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR. 
BUILDER CUSTOMER’— 


the sensational descriptive book!»! of 
the Building Market. Contains informa. 
tion impartially presented that's easily 
understood about the building tho: all 
the talking is about. 


Send for a copy of this booklet, just 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it. 





PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren hicago § 





WANTED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A large and long-established manu 
facturer of heavy machinery wit! 
headquarters in Columbus, Ohio 

looking for an Advertising Man 
ager to take care of copy and pr 
duction on technical and sales lit 
erature, direct mail, etc. Extreme) 
fine post-war possibilities. Salar 
in line with ability and experience 
Write full details including age an 
draft status to Box 311, INDUS 
TRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohi 
St., Chicago 11. 








Account Exec. Copy Man 


Progressive 3l-year old agency in city 
of 150,000 has two desirable openings: 
Account Executive with industrial o 
general copywriting experience o& 
quired in agency or mfgr’s. advertising 
dept. Salary, bonus and comm. on new 
business. Also, Agricultural Copy Wri 
er, experienced in farm equipment o 
feeds. Salary and bonus basis. Both 
jobs permanent with bright future. Give 
full details in letter (conf.). Will arrange 
early interview. Mace Advertising 
Agency. Inc., Lehmann Bidg., Peorie 
Illinois. 














SALES MANAGER 


METALLURGICAL ENGIN 
basic knowledge of mechan 

ng Experience should 

testing in laboratory " 
methods and selling heavy 
machinery Extraordinary 

for man with qualifications 
established mid-west conce! 

detail to 
Box 309, INDUSTRIAL M4! KETING 


100 E. 42nd Street, Chics i 





Milk Plant "se: 


MM hly $4 000,000,00! 
pnt yearly industry 
CHICAGO : 5 
The biggest inde” 
in the United States is the date ind . 
and FLUID MILK makes up nearl> 


of it 
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gy size of 
pounvares ’ 


This Handy Slide Chart Helps You Analyze 


Your Peacetime Foundry Market 


In determining your future sales oppor- 
tunities, let this “Market Seiector” help 
you make your plans. 

Based on a nationwide industry survey 
by The FOUNDRY magazine, it shows 
who plans to buy what as soon as restric- 
tions are lifted. 

You will see that gray iron foundries 
plan to buy most heavily. Over 64% 
indicate a need for new plant equipment. 
Malleable iron foundries came in sec- 
ond, with 63.6 per cent reporting plans 
for new purchases; and aluminum and 
brass and bronze foundries almost tied 
for third place with 58.7 per cent and 
58.8 per cent respectively entered on the 
buying list. 

Molding machines are the most needed 


type of equipment in the gray iron foun- 
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dries, with 39.4 per cent indicating their 
intention to purchase. Brass and bronze 
foundries also expect to purchase most 
in this line. But high on the list of needs 
for practically all foundries, seems to be 
materials handling equipment. 

For more information on the plans of 
the nation’s foundries, send for your 
copy of the “Market Selector.” Here you 
will find by geographical location and 
size the kinds of foundries that plan to 
buy new equipment. 

When you have determined your market, 
make it a point to reach it through The 
FOUNDRY magazine. You can feel sure 
your sales message will reach over 92% 
of the melting capacity of the industry, 
and will be placed in the hands of the 
men who specify and buy the equipment 


these busy plants need. 







FOUNDRY. 





Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 











HIT every Telephone 
Company in the 
U.S. with every Shot 


There are 6,858 
Independently 





owned tele- 
phone compan- 
ies, operating 
over 12,000 ex- 
changes in the 
U. S. in addition 
to the big Bell 
System. 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Reaches 5,000 companies not receiving 
any other telephone trade journal, in- 
cluding the communication departments 
of 803 railroads, 654 oil, pipe line and 
refining companies, and many other in- 
dustrial users. 

For additional information, write 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Publishing Corporation 


7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 














UGHT D 
sith He SEARIMEWT 


{°? ARE YOU ASLEEP 
TO WESTERN INDUSTRY? 


Here is a market which warrants your 
most intensive advertising coverage—the 
western industrial market. The West is 
not only the most rapidly expanding in 
dustrial area in the country today, but it 
will also be the greatest Post-War market 


in history! 


Western buying habits have not yet been 
established. Wake up to the possibilities 
of getting in on the ground floor of this 
tremendous market through advertising in 
WESTERN INDUSTRY. WI's audited cir 
culation offers, by far, the greatest cov 
erage of industrial buyers in the 11] Far 
Western States 


Write for FREE market data! 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


a King Publication 
also publishers of WEST ERNE 
ole} bas stieadies. | NEWS” 


503 MARKET STREET 


San Francisco, California 












“MILESTONES ms 


Ublishing 


Editorial Angles Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, to take 
his new position on the magazine; 


staff. 





@ Andrew J. Haire, president of 


Haire Publishing Company, New 
York, publishers of 12 merchandising New Dates 


magazines and ten annual directories, @ Rock Products and Rock Prodact 
: : UCTS 

was honored on the occasion of the : 
Operator reduced trim page size tw 


company’s 35th year by the presenta- 
re ; “we 8x11'¥% beginning with the February 
tion of a commemorative scroll signed 
! e ‘ issue. New regulations regarding 
by employes expressing their esteem. . 
: closing dates also went into effect 
At the ceremony the members of reservations for space must be ia by 
. . « L 
the Haire “20 Year Club” were pre- 


15th of month preceding month of 
sented with inscribed gold watches. "i een) 5 
é issue, 8th of month when layouts 


must be submitted to advertiser. 
@ Harvey Conover, president of The 
Conover-Mast Publications, has left 
on a trip to the Southwest Pacific © New Names 
where he will visit advance aircraft i deans x 
service bases under the sponsorship of e Modern Metals Publishing Com- 
ns UE. & Devel Ale Qarcien pany, Chicago, announces a new pub- 
lication in the light metal field to be 
titled Modern Metals with the ini- 
tial issue due this month. 


In 1943 Mr. Conover spent several 
months in Britain, at the joint invita- 
tion of the War Production Board and 
the British Ministry of Production, to 
implement the exchange of production 
information between American and 
British war industries. As a result of 
this mission, an organization was set 
up both in the United States and 
Britain to carry on the exchange of 
such information. 


W. B. Griffin, formerly managing 
editor of Light Metal Age, will 
editor. Policy will be to garner mar- 
ket information, plant facilities avail- 
ability news, and personality gossip 
balance process and method inform- 
tion of a technical nature as presented 
by leading technicians in the field. 


@ Western Radio & Appliances be- 


* In a move to strengthen its cover- gan publication December 22 with 
age of technical developments in Volume 1, Number 1. The new 
metal-working and news coverage of monthly trade paper is being published 
mass manufacturing, Production En- by the Battelle Publishing Company, 
gineering & Management has added San Francisco, and covers its field in 
two more full-time editors to its staff. the 11 western states, Alaska and 


Frank M. Scotten will serve as tech- Hawaii. 
nical editor on the magazine, which Editor is J H. Coll 4 1 
Sditor is James H. Collins. A. » 
was published by The Bramson Pub- ier yy A" 
re : — } Porch is advertising manag 
lishing Company for 11 years as The ‘ 
Tool Engineer. As an associate editor 


Kenneth Allen will handle general @ Beginning with the January 4 
technical and certain news assign- 1945, issue, Distribution N wslette 
mente was re-titled Modern Distribution. \t 
Before joining The Bramson Pub- publishers, Magazine of Industry, a 
lishing Company, Mr. Scotten was as- New York, have announce = be 
sociated with the Great Lakes Engi- change of policy or purpo will : 
neering Works, where he served made, nor will the organization ror 
successively as master mechanic. correspondents and editors De dis | 
mechanical engineer and assistant gen- turbed. e 
eral manager in charge of all plant no 
operations. Personals tati 
Graduated from the University of Ney 
Idaho with a science degree, Mr. Allen @ C. W. Bendigo, formerly supe hall 
recently left the technical staff of the tendent of research, Jud Mills, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February, !%5) 
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treenville, S. C., has been named ex- | 
kutive editor of Textile World, 
((Graw-Hill publication. He has been 
» the staff for a year and is a ten- 
yar contributor to the magazine’s 
pages. 


@ Josephine Corcoran, until recently 
accutive secretary of the Machinery 
Dealers’ National Association, has 
wined the staff of Surplus Record, 
(hicago, as executive assistant to the | 
publisher. 





@ George W. Kable, editor of Elec- 
icity on the Farm, New York, was 
cently awarded the certificate of 
neognition-at-large by the national 
norary extension fraternity, Epsi- 
bn Sigma Phi, at a presentation at | 
Purdue University. | 


@ Alice K. Parks assumes entire con- 
rol of the Parks Publishing Company, 
New York, publishers of Soda Foun- 
lain Management, with the titles of 
president and treasurer. 

Ross Cole is executive editor and 
Yvonne R. Seaman becomes managing 
ditor. The new address is 359 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 


Members of the Media Men's Association of 
New York gathered at Hotel Sheraton Janu- 
tty 10 for a dinner meeting. New officers 
ind directors of the group are (front row, 
*H to right): George S. Schiesser, Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., treasurer; Marc Seixas, John 
4. Owen Company, sergeant-at-arms; John 
4. Hagan, Lloyd, Chester & Dillingham, sec- 
ond vice-president; Daniel M. Gordon, Ruth- 
tu & Ryan, president. Second row: T. 
Norman Tveter, Erwin, Wasey & Co., chair- 
nan, executive board; Sid Schaefer, Bucanan 
§Co., member, executive board; J. P. Braun, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, first vice-president, and 
‘dt. Baumiller, Pedlar & Ryan, secretary 


@C. Easton, for the past 17 years 
idvertising manager of the Philip 
Carey Mfg, Company, has joined In- 
“ustria! Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
Publishers of building and industrial 
magazi as advertising and sales | 
Promotion manager. | 
| 
® John Arthur McAvoy has been | 
named notional advertising represen- | 
nite Master Mate and Pilot, | 
ted Yo His address is 15 White- | 
all Street, New York 4. 
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RESULTS 


Inquiries and orders . . . traceable results are the 
experience of Machine Tool Blue Book advertisers 
. . . from industry's most influential audience. 


COVERAGE 


Complete coverage of the vast and aggressive in- 
dustrial machine-using and machine-building plants. 
Carefully maintained circulation is directed to those 
with authority to specify or purchase for their re- 
spective concerns. 






. . . directed: monthly to a live, eager-to-learn and ." 
able-to-buy group of men whose amazing achieve- et 
ment in war production will turn to products of jy 
peace. And now, these readers of Machine Tool Blue Let 
Book are selecting equipment and accessories for 
producing the new and improved products of their 
ingenuity and skill. This audience is reached most 
economically through Machine Tool Blue Book. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL is geared to the present with 
data for the production methods of tomorrow. Written by 
men who know. Machine Tool Blue Book is the preferred 
publication among many plant executives. 

POCKET SIZE .... facilitates reading before and after 
hours. The smaller size keeps Machine Tool Blue Book on 
the top of the “must” reading on busy desks. 

EASILY FILED .. . the, square back 
binding with publication month identifica- 
tion makes for ease in filing for future buy- 
ing reference. This feature helps to keep 
advertisers’ messages alive months and 
even years later. 

CCA... assures advertisers and their agencies of accurate 
information on circulation. 

LOW COST .... Machine Tool Blue Book reaches the larg- 
est influential audience at the lowest cost . . . approximately 
$3.17 per page per 1,000 copies. 


Tell your story to a BUYING audience. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


540 $O. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
Telephone HARRISON 6040 





Other Hitchcock Publications 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST * RESALE ° 
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LATIN AMERICAN CATALOGS 
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For Data on Modern Plastics. .|; 


Modern Plastics magazine is the meet- 
ing place of plastic minds . . . where 
decisions are made, and where, among 
more than 400 advertisers, there are 
those who have made this publication 
their market place for twenty years. 
This is understandable, for editorial 
policy is largely devoted to new appli- 
cations, techniques, advances, and im- 
portant trends. On Page 437 of The 
Market Data Book you can find full de- 




















tails—editorial policy, circulation, suf 
scription analysis, and advertising rat. 
And on page 427 you can find simil 
complete information on the compa 
ion publication, Modern Packagin 
which for seventeen years has bedi § 
serving the industry's leading supplicg 
of bottles, cans, cartons, boxes, papell me 
and machines. For either field, 
your data from The Market Data Boos. 
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MEDIA DATA} i, 


Abernethy Publishing Co. 
Advertising Age 

Airports 

American Artisan 
American Automobile (Overseas Editio 
American Builder 

American Exporter 


American Hairdresser = : 
American Hotel Journal al § 
American Nurseryman “al V 
American Lumberman cal 
American Machinist 


American Miller and Processo r 

American Restaurant Magazine 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 

Associated Business Papers, Inc 

Automovil Americano, El 

Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Equipment Red Book Owne 

Aviation Maintenance . 

Bakers Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Bedding 

Boat and Equipment News 

Boating Industry 

Breskin Publishing Corporation Prbi 

Brewers Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Supply News : 

Business Publishers International Corp’ 

Buyers’ Guide for Engineering and In 
in the Spanish-Reading Markets 

Caminos Y Calles 

Canner, The 

Canadian Industrial Equip: 


he Pul 
Pablis 
Publi 
te A 
Mm Pi, 
ng & ‘ 
t News ack’s 


Case-Shepherd-Mann Pub! ¢ Corpo “yh 
Ceramic Industry : 


gineering ewe 
v 


Chemical and Metallurgica cas 


Chemical Industries nd Ref 
Chemical Preview ens 
Chilton Publications rial 
Civil Engineering rial F 
Coal Age rial | 


Coal-Heat rial } 
Communications Briel 
Composite Catalog Brial | 
Conover-Mast Publications Sry an 
Cotton trig | 
D and WwW trig ‘ 
Diesel Power d Prip 
Diesel Progress tions 
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bee The Market Data Cook 


OM, SU sta of this type on 200 industrial 
blications are filed in The Market 
Book. Their publishers use this 


Ng rate 
d simil 
compa 
ckagin 












as bead select media for industrial adver- 
supplieging campaigns. They know the task 

papefmade simpler and easier by use of 
» Market Data Book. 
isers and their agencies refer to it media. 


aid, gé 
ta Boo 


od of helping advertisers evaluate 


Industrial ad- 


constantly and call it an indispenable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 500-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 

Because The Market Data Book is 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 


HIARKET DATA BOOK 


ished b GO, 11 
RKETINGEY E. Ohio Street < 






LOS ANGELES, 14 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. . 
Garfield Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, 4 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. « 330 W. 42nd Street 
Russ Building 


NEW YORK, 18 








| DATARpiTION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 





Corporation, F. W. 
i¢ Engineering 
‘ Engineering Catalog Directory 
_— si eview 
seas Edit mal Buyers Reference 
ol Contracting 
a Equipment 
al Manufacturing 
val South 
cal West 
tal World 
uty on the Farm 
mics 
ttador Americano 
lier Mecani ico Moderno 
ring and Mining Journal 
as " Management and Maintenance 
tico, El 
implement News 
‘{ineeriy 
Owner 
t Review 


'* Canad Trade Directories 


Publications, Inc. 
tt Publishing Company 
11 Corpo lishing | mpany 
4 and In Pablishir Co. 
re Age 
nt Piping © Air Conditioning 
Mt & Ventilating 
+ News k's Latin-American Catalogs 
¢ Corp ek Pub ng Co. 
al Management 
gineering Managem 
Month!y 
 Refrige n 
eat and ictor 
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Keeney Publishing Company 

Log, The 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 

Marine Equipment 

Mass Transportation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Meat Packers Guide 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Theatre, The 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New Equipment Digest 

New South Baker 

Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

Oil Weekly 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 
Distributors 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum World 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Production Direcotry 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E. 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & Management 

Products Finishing 

Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 
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Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Co. 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Refrigeration Service Engineer 

Revista Industrial 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Fisherman 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Marine Review 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper 

Steel 

Sugar 

Surplus Record 

Sweet’s File, Architectural and Sweet's File 
for Builders 

Sweet's File, Engineering 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet's File for the Process Industries 

Sweet’s File for Product Designers 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Tire Review 

Tool and Die Journal 

Tradepress Publishing Corp. 

Rex Wadman Publications 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Encyclopedia 

Welding Engineer 

Western Motor Transport 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 

Work Boat 

World Petroleum 

Yachting 
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may be planning 


will be furnished. 


tion on 


marine market to 


Advertising Department 


—Carries the largest 


New York 17, N. Y. 





Yachting 


for the product you 


to 


sell to the boating field 


®* Write for informa- 


preparation 


for future sales, in the 





volume of advertising in this field. 


205 East 42nd Street, 











Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 





e For Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 

f Edition 
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Business Activity Is |! Per Cent Higher Than a Year Ago 


The volume of trade and industry continues to 
hold up well and in many places is rising gradually 
after some slackening in production a few months 
ago. The rate of business activity is about 11 per 
cent higher than it was a year ago but the recent 
increases have been somewhat less than they were 
during the carly months of last year. Current indi- 
cations are that during the next few months con- 
ditions will remain about as they are now and that 
high levels will be maintained as long as war 
continues. 


Not only is the general average of all business 
relatively stable, but also the variations among diff- 
erent industries and in different parts of the country 
are somewhat less than they were a few months 
ago, when many plants were expecting to reconvert 
to peacetime production soon. Now the emphasis 
on maximum war production is keeping total pro- 
duction everywhere as high as capacity and avail- 
able labor will permit. 


The LaSalle Map of Business Conditions does in- 
dicate, however, some significant facts about ac- 
tivity throughout the United States and Canada. 
The areas of greatest expansion are along both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, throughout much of the 
South, and in various spots of the industrial Middle 
West. The fact that these areas show the greatest 
gains over last year is doubly significant because 
they were the places where business was high a 
year ago. War plant capacities have not been ex- 
panded so much in recent months, but evidently the 
plants are operating ¢ven more efficiently with 
slightly fewer employees 


Incorporate New York Agency 


Alan B. Sanger, founder and president; 


Walter L. Funnell, vice-president, and M. 
D. Livingston, secretary, announce the 
formation of Sanger-Funnell, Inc., to 


carry on the industrial and trade adver- 
tising service of Alan B. Sanger. 
The office is at 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17 
Enlarge Management Committee 
Alley & Richards Company, New York, 
has named H. L. Whittenmore and Charles 
A. Holcomb, both of the company’s New 


York office, as partner members of the 
executive management committee 
Other partners on the committee are 


Courtland N. Smith, New York office, and 
Hal R MacNamee, Boston office 


Bersted Joins Russell T. Gray 


Howard Bersted, formerly advertising 
manager for the Globe Company, Chicago, 


has joined Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago 


agency. 


Business conditions in the agricultural regions are 
better than they have been for many years but they 
have not improved quite so much as in other 
regions. In spite of record crops and farm income 
last year, business in rural areas is lagging some- 
what. One exception is in parts of the South and 
in the Northwest. In the Southwest, activity is high, 
due partly to the record production in the oil fields 
Farming areas in which livestock is predominant are 
making a slightly less favorable showing than are 
those where income is more closely related to crop 
production. 


Business volume in New York and other Atlantic 
seaport cities has increased much more than the 
national average. One significant factor in pushing 
business upward in those places is the large quan- 
tities of goods which are being shipped to supply 
the military forces and for lend-lease to our allies 
Foreign trade is at peak levels and the handling of 
it stimulates business not only among the mapvu- 
facturers who make the goods, but also among the 
transportation agencies which handle them 


In Canada the volume of trade and industry 
increasing at about the same rate as in the United 
States. Gains have been greatest in the industrial 
region north of the Great Lakes, in the East, and 
along the Pacific coast. In every section, business 
higher than it was a year ago and indications are 
that it will remain at least at the present levels for 
many months. Demand from domestic consumers 
and from foreign buyers is unusually large and 
stimulating business in all lines. 


Brewer-Tichenor Names Agency 


The Brewer-Tichenor Corporation, Cort 
land, New York, maker of drop forget 
and stampers, has named Butler-Advertis 
ing, New York, to handle promotion 0! 


its folding furniture, line hardware, ane 
quick-freeze plates and boxes. 


Hagan Corporation to KM&S 


Hagan Corporation, engineers of com 
bustion control equipment, has assignee 
its industrial advertising and p c reid’ 


tions accounts along with those its sub 
sidiaries, Hall Laboratories, b water 
conditioning systems, and Cal Inc., 
producers of water treatment ch: als, t 
Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, Inc., Pitt® 
burgh agency 
Y and R Open London Offic 
Young and Rubicam, Inc., has openee 
a London office at 24 St. Jame treet to 
be known as Young & Rubicam, [td., an¢ 
named George D. Bryson as managime 


director. 
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Every producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- 
tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the 


industrial ideas-of-the-month club. 


The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses 
for the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- 
trial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- 
tors that make some ideas or campaigns click and others 
fail. Both individual and community industrial prob- 
lems are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 
discussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 
which make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many 
if the brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales 


promotion. ; 


Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join 
the N. I. A. A. today. Membership is restricted to those 
engaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- 
ial products. If you live in or near a Chapter City, 


Here are the 27 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Houston 


step in and sign up. If not, arrange with N. I. A. A. 
Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 
locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 





WHAT N.1I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 
@N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an @N. 1A. A. GIVES YOU 


opportunity to keep in touch prompt releases of all re- 
with general market develop- ports, studies and surveys 
ments — with shifting com- made by special N. I. A. A. 
petitive conditions in your committees! 
own industry! 

@N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU @N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU 
first-rate speakers at the local the privilege of exchanging 
monthly meetings, the re- ideas with leading men in 


your own industry and many 
’ 


gional and national confer- 
other industries! 


. enees ! 











N. I. A. A. Chapters 


Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles Rochester 
Mason-Dixon Rockford 

Milwaukee San Francisco 
Minnesota St. Louis 

Montreal Toledo 

New Jersey Toronto 

New York Western New England 
Philadelphia Youngstown 








100 EAST OHIO STREET 
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COAST-TO-COAST ifm AGENCY SERVICE 
AG 


ay 


NEW ORLEANS 


T 


SPOT SERVICE 
in PRINCIPAL 
TRADING AREAS 


One of our clients got into an ar 
gument with some eastern jobbers 
over territorial allotments. Did cer 
tain Connecticut dealers trade with 
New York or with Boston? The 
sales manager in Chicago wanted 
“on the spot”’ reactions from his 
dealers in the disputed territory 
and quick! 

So we telephoned our Providence 
afhliated awency.. . Horton Noves 
Co. an 
the fi 
client received his answer...by tele 


d they sent a man into 


ld at once. In two davs our 


phone . .. direct from the territory. 

That is one example of “spot 
service.”’ We can cite many equal 
ly interesting episodes involving 


agency service for our clients in 
various trading areas. Since we are 
affiliated with alert advertising 
organizations in thirteen impor 
tant cities from coast to coast... 


through the Continental Network 


of Advert 
clients have the benefit of agency 


ising Agencies...our 


service on a national scale...some 
300 people spread over the map 


tor ‘spot service. 


If you are interested in this kind 
of agency service we will gladly 


answer any questions. 


. 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


STINE, § 


< 





© ADVERTISING 
> $ 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
*vet®” CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


a 
Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


and 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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793. Report on Metal-working 


Industry 


A report, based on material gathered 
by the research department of American 
Machinist through personal interviews and 
by mail, on the metal-working industry's 
manpower and machines as they were pre- 
war, as they are now, and they will be 
postwar. Sections devoted to the 
comments of those interviewed on expected 
postwar business, reconversion, distribu- 
tion, foreign markets, and_ small 
business 
794. You Need Design 

A discussion published by Mangan & 
Eckland, how new design or re-design of 
products, packaging, catalogs, magazines, 
and promotional material can boost your 

The booklet also tells of the ser- 
this industrial design organization 
is prepared to offer along these lines 
795. “IEN Plan” and Media 

Data File 

Everything the prospective advertiser 
might wish to know about Industrial 
Equipment News’ market, circulation, edi 
current ad 
services all in a 


also 


sales 


sales 


vices 


advertising 
and promotion 


torial and 
vertisers, 
folder 
From Adding Machines to 
X-Ray—Every Inch a Market 
Lists 1,394 electrically 
chines, appliances and devices 
readers of Electrical Manufacturing 
piled to aid 
agers in determining 
production and 


setup, 


fle 
i€ 


796. 


operated ma 
made by 
Com 
advertising man 
extent of the 
market poten 


and 
the 
the 


sales 


field’s 
tialities 


797. Ten Facts About the Most 


Publicized Market in History 
Pencil Points reveals the extent of ex- 
pansion in the architectural field plus facts 
coverage of that mar 


on the magazine's 


ket 
798. Postwar Engineering Con- 


struction Plans Under Way 


Two of a of monthly reports 
showing in picture graph and chart form 
the postwar construction plants actually 
under way riow, including private, public 
and federal projects 

Figures, furnished by Engineering News 
Record from month to month, show 
amount of money each state is planning 
on spending, on what type of construc- 
tion, how far advanced its plans are in 
comparison to the total amount set as a 
goal, and how near to the bidding stage 
Published by American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers’ Committee on 
Postwar Construction and_ distributed 
through Civil Engineering 
799. Data File Folder 

Collection of facts on history, circula- 
tion, market, editorial policies and spe- 
cial services of Agricultural Leaders’ Di- 
gests. Also included is a definition sheet 
defining duties of the vocational and ad- 
ministrative leaders in the agricultural 
field and telling why this audience is of 
value to advertisers. 


series 


projects are 


RESEARCH © 


Draw a Bead on the 2 Million 
Dollar Tri-State Market 


A breakdown of the amount and kind 
of projected postwar expenditures in the 
engineering construction and public works 
field in the three states Construction 
Digest covers—lIllinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
plus pertinent information for the po 
spective advertisers on its coverage of this 
potential market and a sample copy of 
the magazine. 


801. Is This Your Market? 


A compilation of facts on the reader 
audience of Revista Rotaria (official Span 
ish publication of the Rotary Interna 
tional) showing number of readers in each 
industrial field in the Latin Americas. 


802. The Federal Reserve Bank 
Tells Why the Pulp and 
Paper Industry Must 
Continue to Move South 


Booklet built around a study by 
Brandes of the Federal Reserve 
which enumerates the economi 
which are increasing the migrati 
industry to the South. Amplified by pic 
tures, graphs and by a map showing the 
location and kind of pulp and paper mills 
in 13 southern states plus a list of those 
companies.—Published by Southern Pulp 
& Paper Journal 
803. Rock Products Industry Market 

Data: Lubricants & Fuel Oils 
16-page analysis of 
the extent of the market for lubricants 
and fuel oils in the 23 branches of this 
industry. The result of a special sur 
vey, the statistics show annual pur 
chases of these oil products and consump 
tion by gallons for each of the industrys 
branches, a list of petroleum products 
ing machinery used in rock products 
plants and a discussion on the why of 
present wses and probable future requite 


ments.—Published by Rock Products 


804. 2nd Largest Peacetime 
Industry in the West 

A tight outline of what the p: 
ilon-and-a-quarter market of tl 
processed food market will mear 
of peacetime merchandising of 
frozen, glassed, and dried food « 
—Published by the Western C 
Packer 
805. The South’s 2 Textile Markets 

Distinguishing between the 833 spit 
weave mills and the 494 knitting mills, this 
file-booklet outlines administrative and OP” 
erating executive structures and presents 
a breakdown of machine distribution wi 
showing the present size and growing 
portance of the industry.—Pu! red by 
the Clark Publishing Company 
806. Radar 

A continuing compilation of 
tistics and facts digested to g! 
once-qver picture of the ra 
through comparison of past a 
with estimation of the future 
Available from Electronic Indust "és. 


800. 


A comprehensive 


sent bil- 
western 
in terms 
canned, 
ipment. 
ier @ 


lio sta’ 
quick 
market 
present 
bilities. 
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